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OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF MINERAL STATISTICS, t 
Marquette, Michigan, August, 1882, 


Hon. Davip H. Jerome, Governor of Michigan: 


Sir :—Herewith, in compliance with law, I have the honor to submit the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Mineral Statistics, for 1881. 

It has been the aim to make the report as full and accurate as possible, and 
thus to include a description of all the mines in the State, with such details 
of product, methods of working, cost of production, etc., as are reliable and 
could be obtained. In this connection very full statistical information will be 
found in that portion of the report relating to the copper mines. Generally, 
in the copper district, the mining agents manifested an entire willingness to 
afford any information desired, and, in some instances, access was freely given 
to the company’s books for this PUBRORs 

The work has been done by Prof. C. D. Lawton, whose education and expe- 
rience as a Mining Engineer, and connection with the preparation of previous 
reports, and with the earlier geological survey, eminently qualify him for the 
important task which he has performed. 

Prof. Lawton has yisited all of the copper, iron, and coal mines, gypsum 
and slate quarries in the State that are working, and has also examined and 
described many other localities were mines are being opened, and to which 
public interest is directed. 

Sectional maps of many of the copper mines are included in the report, 
and have been marked up to January Ist, 1882. 

The statistical tables will be found at the close of this volume. T’o them 
has been added a table showing the production of gypsum in the State for 
previous years down to the close of 1881, and also will be found a valuable 
table prepared by Dr. S. 8. Garrigues, State Salt Inspector, showing, in like 
manner, the salt production of the State. The table showing the coal produc- 
tion has been made more complete than heretofore. 

I have reported to the Auditor General of the State the amount of copper, 
iron ore, and coal, subject to a specific tax, produced by each mining company, 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. E. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner. 
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GYPSUM QUARRIES. 


The gypsum deposits of Michigan, that are readily workable, are limited 
to a few localities, but fortunately they are at those points of sufficient 
extenf and accessibility to suffice for all the demands that may be made 
upon them in the future. These beds, justly estimated among the most 
valuable of our mineral resources, belong to the carboniferous limestone series 
of the lower peninsula, but are not found to occur in the regular order of 
superposition, except in restricted districts; in many other places, having the 
same geological level, no indications of it are found. The most extensive 
of our known deposits of this mineral are found in the vicinity of Grand 
Rapids, in Kent county, in the western part of the State, and in the vicinity 
of Alabaster Point, in Iosco county, in the eastern margin of the State. At 
‘each of these localities is found a succession of thick beds of gypsum com- 
mencing near the surface, and aggregating many feet in depth. Plaster beds 
are also frequently met with in boring for salt, and in other borings where no 
beds were found, as in the Saginaw valley, its presence was detected by the 
large quantity of the gypsum, while the water held in solution a matter which, 
in such a connection, is very noticeable, from the fact that if the water, satu- 
rated with this mineral, is not shut off their pipes will become incrusted with 
it, and in a short time will be obstructed. Gypsum, in this form, was struck 
in the vicinity of Bay City at a depth of 700 feet, and at Kawkawlin the 
gypsum horizon was reached at about 400 feet below the surface. In the cen- 
tral portion of the peninsula no rock exposures of gypsum have been found, 
and neither here nor in the south part of the State have any gypsum deposits 
been discovered. ‘This is a matter of small regret, however, since the deposits 
already known are sufficient to supply the demand for prepared gypsum were 
this demand to increase a hundred fold. 

In the quarries of Smith, Bullard & Co., at Alabaster, the upper gypsum 
bed has a thickness of 16 feet, and borings which they have made at this point 
develop the existence of lower lying beds of an equal value, the second occur- 
ring but a few feet below the superficial bed. Commencing a few miles south 
from Alabaster point, along the shore of Lake Huron, may be observed the 
plaster beds which lie next above those found at the latter locality, and which 
rise above the surface, in bluffs, to the height of 20 feet to 30 feet. The pro- 
duct has not the purity, however, of that obtained at the Alabaster quarries. 
Near the head-waters of the Aux Gres river, extending west from Alabaster 
for nearly forty miles, gypsum is found near the surface of the soil; also to the 


north and to the south, and in many places in this vicinity are found large 
e 
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beds of rich gypsum; but it is at Grand Rapids that the product for consump- 
tion is principally obtained. Here the deposit is found to the south from the 
city a distance of about six miles, extending beyond the village of Grandville, 
and lying on both sides of the Grand river and beneath it, extending over 
an area of eight or ten square miles and lying from 2 feet to 70 feet 
beneath the surface. In this region the upper superficial bed has a thickness 
of 6 feet to 8 feet, and lies directly beneath the soil; then occurs a seam of 
soft slate about 1 foot in thickness, followed by a bed of pure gypsum 12 feet 
in thickness. The gypsum obtained either at Grand Rapids or at Alabaster 
does not vary materially in appearance or in quality. It is found of various 
shades of color, gray, brown, red, yellow, white, and mottled, like castile soap. 

The prevailing colors are white, rose colored, and gray. Specimens are 
found made up of white and rose-colored crystals that are indeed very beau- 
tiful. 

There have been many analyses made which substantially agree in fixing the 
the composition of the Michigan gypsum at 


SULPHULIC ACI see enc a mce ams n tees eee 46 pounds in 100 pounds. 
Te eee eee ear aa er chs a ere a ere es oe ond etait ene 33 pounds in 100 pounds. 
NVeemolecrystaliza tion =o. son sees tac eee 21 pounds in 100 pounds. 


Gypsum is formed wherever sulphuric acid comes in contact with carbonate 
of lime, and is also formed by the mutual decomposition of sulphuret of iron 
and limestone. In the arts it is generally known under the name of plaster 
of Paris, from the fact that extensive deposits of this mineral were early 
known to occur in the region of this city, in France, and the material was 
applied to many of the uses for which it is adapted. Alabaster is a pure 
granular form of this rock; pure alabaster is of a delicate white color and 
fine grain, and is susceptible of a fine polish. It was used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans for the purpose of being wrought into ornamental forms. — 
It is said to have been very extensively made into pots and boxes for perfumes, 
etc., in the vicinity of Alabastron, between the Red Sea and the river Nile, 
near which city the stone, in ancient times, was obtained, and from which 
it derived its name. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans also understood its use as stucco, in the fin- 
ishing of walls and in making casts. The selenite or crystalline forms, that 
present a mica-like cleavage into thin, semi-transparent planes, are said to have 
been early used instead of glass. 

For its uses as stucco the gypsum must first undergo the process of calcina- 
tion, which consists in first grinding the rock, reducing it to a fine powder, and 
then heating in kettles until the water is driven off. In the process of heating 
or ‘‘boiling’’ the material is kept constantly stirred, which, together with the 
escaping moisture, causes the mass to assume the bubbling appearance of boil- 
ing water. When the ebullition, due to escaping steam, ceases, the calcin- 
ation is completed, though it may be subjected to a far higher degree of tem- 
perature without thereby lessening its ability to set.: In France it is used for 
making floors as well as walls. In forming the paste or cement the process is 
simply one of restoring the moisture which has been expelled, and thus 
calcined gypsum rapidly absorbs moisture from the air and loses its value as a 
plaster; care has therefore to be taken to secure it from the air in packages 
that are rendered as impervious as may be, to the air. For the purpose of 
economy in saying the heat, and still more to prevent the escape and waste of 
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the powdered plaster, the kettles are enclosed in a chamber which is provided 
with suitable apparatus for absorbing, etc., the process of the calcination. In 
the Grand Rapids mills the arrangements for calcining are very elaborate and 
complete. When the calcining is completed, by raising a lever a gate is raised 
which opens an aperture in the side of the kettles adjacent to the bottom, 
through which the plaster escapes into a hopper-shaped bin, from which it 
passes into elevators that carry it up to the bolt, in which it is revolved, the 
sifted particles dropping upon and sliding down one or more inclined hollow 
sheet iron pans that are kept filled with water, a constant stream of cold water 
being directed into one of the upper corners of each pan and passed out from 
the lower corner upon the opposite side. The water bears away the heat of 
the sheet iron plates, which in turn absorbs the heat from the plaster, thus ren- 
dering it snfficiently cool to allow it to be passed into the chest, or along the 
carrying belts into the warehouse, or down the spouts into the barrels or bags in 
which.it is conveyed to market. 

With the exception, perhaps, for the purpose of making casts, the stucco 
from Grand Rapids is equal to any in the market. The claim which is made 
is probably a just one, that for finishing walls, etc., it is nowise inferior to the 
Nova Scotia product. It has recently been introduced to take the place of 
lime for both plain and ornamental plastering, and with excellent results, 
judging from the appearance of the walls which have been made of it and the 
rapid increase of its use for this purpose. ‘The advantage of this kind of wall 
is, that when the material is good and the work is well done it is not liable to 
crack or crumble, or fall off, and is susceptible of a high polish. The beau- 
tiful frescoes in Italy, that for ages have challenged the admiration of the 
world, are upon the walls of stucco. 

But the chief use to which gypsum is now devoted is of more modern origin 
and cannot be ascribed to the ancients. Its application to agriculture is the 
outgrowth of modern investigation, and it is by reason of its effects, which 
experience has proved to be so efficacious in promoting the fertility of our 
soils and the prosperity and happiness of the husbandman, that the rich and 
ample deposits of this valuable mineral in our State become of so much 
importance. 

That plaster promotes the growth of very many plants in a great variety of 
soils is a fact too well established to need a moment’s consideration; but in 
Michigan experience has shown that it is especially effective ; its importance is 
so great as to render it almost the basis of successful agriculture. ‘T'aking into 
consideration our climate, our varied timber soils, so well adapted to clover 
and to wheat, the system of farming that prevails which includes wheat and 
clover among the most prominent of our products—it is more than probable 
that under such conditions as do exist that it is only by the free use of plaster 
that farming industry can be rendered fully prosperous. The abundance 
of our gypsum, its accessibility, and consequent cheapness cause it to become 
more and more freely used, and its efficacy in stimulating the growth of clover, 
which proves to be one of the most valaable of fertilizers as well as excellent 
for forage, enables the farmers of this State to maintain the fertility of their 
soil very easily and cheaply, even under a system which, without the abundant 
and free use of gypsum, would be ruinous. 

Gypsum enters into the composition of grasses, potatoes, turnips, and many ~ 
other plants, but it is probable it is not due to the fact that it enters as an 
ingredient into these plants that its manurial value is to be attributed. Its 
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action is secondary; the sulphuric acid which it largely contains acts, in 
a measure, as a disintegrator of the soil, of its mineral elements, putting it 
into conditions available for plant use. Aside from this, clover, somehow, 
possesses the power of supplying the soil with ammonia. A soil which a chem- 
ical analysis may show to be entirely deficient in ammonia will be found to be 
more or less fully supplied with this important compound after it has grown 
a crop of clover. 

The most valuable constituent of a soil is nitrogen, au element which consti- 
tutes four-fifths of the atmosphere which we breathe, and which enters largely 
into the composition of the most valuable and nutritious of our vegetables. 
Those vegetables are the most nourishing to the animal system which contain 
it in the largest proportion, and those soils are the most productive which con- 
tain the proper amount of nitrogen in the requisite form to be taken up bythe 
roots of plants, and nitrogen usually exists in the soil in the form of ammonia, 
a combination of nitrogen and hydrogen, the lightest of known substances, 
and one of the constituents of water, in the proportion of one part of the 
former with three parts of the latter. Both analysis and experience prove 
that clover, by supplying ammonia to the soil, instead of exhausting it, as 
most plants do, renders it richer. If the clover produced the ammonia from 
the soil in which it grew—used up that already contained in it—the soil might 
be weakened by thus perpetually using up those of its elements by which the 
ammonia was formed, but observation has shown that the clover obtains 
its ammonia from the atmosphere either by direct absorption, or by obtaining 
the nitrogen by absorption through its leaves from the atmosphere, and the 
requisite amount of hydrogen from the water taken up in the soil through its 
rootlets; then decomposing the water the free hydrogen unites with the nitro- 
gen obtained from the atmosphere, thus forming within the plant the ammonia 
which it afterwards gives to the soil through the decay of its leaves, stems, and 
roots. Thus it is probable that the most important constituent of a fertile soil, 
which may be supplied in the growth of clover, is not abstracted by the plant 
from the soil itself, but that the plant derives it from the atmosphere and, 
arranging it, gives it to the soil in the form to be readily taken up by subse- 
quent vegetation. That a soil grows constantly richer in productive qualities 
by growing large crops of clover, though crops of grain are taken from it in 
regular rotation, is a fact which the experience of many of the best farmers 
has proven. Hon. George Geddes, of Onondaga county, N. Y., one of the 
best practical farmers in America, has land which has been cropped for over 80 
years, and has never received any other fertilizer than frequent dressings 
of plaster applied to growing clover, and this land, he states, is more produc- 
tive to-day than when first put under the plow. No other manure has been 
used than clover and plaster. Thirty years ago his farm was visited by Prof. 
F. W. Johnston, a distinguished agricultural chemist of England, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that his system would surely destroy his land; he thought 
that poorer land would have given out long before, and believed his must 
ultimately; but Mr. Geddes states that the same land is more productive than 
it was when visited by Prof. Johnston and he made his disparaging comments, 
and all the time the same system has been invariably adhered to. Such a 
result could not be obtained in any available way than by the use of gypsum 
applied to produce abundant crops of clover. 

Leguminous plants, such as peas, also supply ammonia to the soil, probably 
by acting as a mulch and keeping the soil moist and open; in the same man- 
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ner clover doubtless acts, when heavy and lying in contact with the ground; 
the moisture hastens the decomposition of the under leaves of the clover, 
which in decaying give off hydrogen in the nascent state, in which condition 
it has a strong affinity for nitrogen, which it obtains from the air and 
with which it unites, forming ammonia that is rapidly absorbed by the moist 
earth, 

But regardless of theory the fact remains that clover enriches the soil by 
supplying it with ammonia drawn from the atmosphere, and that plaster pro- 
motes the growth of clover in a wonderful manner. ‘Thus it would seem that 
any soil may be rendered productive by growing clover, and nearly all soils, by 
a liberal use of plaster, may be made to grow clover. 

It is probable, also, that plaster tends to increase the moisture of the sur- 
face of the ground, acting as above mentioned regarding the clover, in acting 
as a mulch, 7. e. the moisture hastens decomposition of vegetable matter near 
the surface and in the ground. This matter, in decaying, gives off free 
hydrogen, which in turn unites with the free nitrogen in the atmosphere, 
forming ammonia, which is absorbed by the ground. Other plants besides 
clover are greatly stimulated in growth by the application of plaster, but in 
the clover we have in addition to its value for hay and pasture its use as the 
cheapest of all known fertilizers. J.and plaster was prepared at Grand Rapids 
in the early settlement of that section, and has since continued to be manu- 
factured with increasing facilities. A crude little mill was erected not far 
from the site of the mills of the present Grand Rapids Plaster Company, 
in 1845, by R. E. Butterworth, which was run by water, when the first plaster 
was ground. The farmers in the vicinity began using it, and gradually 
customers came in from greater distances, and thus the territory to be sup- 
plied soon widened, so that in the winter season, when good sleighing pre- 
vailed and after the facilities for grinding had been increased, teams came 
from long distances in the south part of the State and from Indiana in great 
numbers to Grand Rapids for the plaster. The plaster also began to be shipped 
to other points by boat via the Grand River, which is navigable from Lake 
Michigan to the plaster beds for light draft vessels. 

Across the lake, in Wisconsin, a market was opened for the plaster; mills 
were erected there, and much of the product was supplied to them in the 
unground state. The shipping of the unprepared rock has all been done away 
with at Grand Rapids, for since the building of the immense mills and calcinal 
works and warehouses which they now have there, their facilities have become so 
elaborate and complete as to enable the companies to effect the preparation 
much more perfectly and cheaply than it can be done elsewhere, either of 
stucco or of land plaster. From Alabaster the rock direct from the quarry is 
shipped to several points in Michigan, Ohio, and Canada, to supply mills 
which prepare it for consumption. 

The use of plaster upon the farms in this Staté has greatly increased, but it 
is doubtful if the merits of this valuable and now so easily to ¥e obtained 
fertilizer are yet everywhere fully appreciated ; its free use as an absorbent will 
be found to be greatly to the farmer’s advantage, applied to the manure heap, 
to the barnyard and stable; it will absorb the escaping ammonia, and subse- 
quently, in the decay of manure, after being spread upon the land, will relin- 
quish it to the use of the growing plants... 

Several railroads now concentrated at Grand Rapids, and these, together 
with the water communication afforded by Grand River into Lake Michigan, 
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furnish avenues for transportation to all portions of the State and country. 
From supplying the adjacent farms with a few tons annually of land plaster, 
the business has constantly radiated wider and wider until now it embraces the 
west and the southern States within the circle of the territory which draws 
from here its supply of gypsum. Car loads of land and calcined plaster are 
almost daily shipped to Omaha, St. Louis, Nashville, Louisville, New Orleans, 
or other points in the west and south. In the latter section of the country 
an important trade is springing up that bids fair to grow into a wide market 
for this commodity. Applications of plaster have been found to be very 
efficacious in promoting the growth of the cotton plant. 

The gypsum deposits at Grand Rapids, in the quarries where they are worked, 
have a dip, slightly, to the northeast and east; the formation appears to roll, 
somewhat, though no faults are observable. Aside from what may be observed 
in the quarries, the extent of the gypsum deposits, as well as character and 
thickness of the rocks with which they are associated, is indicated by the 
results of a drill hole made by Messrs. Godfrey & Bro., at their quarry near 
the south line of the city limit, on the southeasterly side of the Grand River 
and near the mouth of Plaster Creek. This boring was made for the purpose 
of accurately determining the nature and thickness of the underlying rock 
beds, and careful examinations were made and a record kept of the results. 
The boring only extended to a depth of ninety-eight feet, and shows an aggre- 
gate thickness of fifty-seven feet of the plaster beds that were successively 
intercepted. The record is as follows, the boring having been made in 1876: 


Feet Feet. 
PLARUMESELIPDINS seer ee eee oo l0 Gypsum 3. cote ee eee eee eee 8g 
Gy PSUnie nn a eeecee ss fea aa fotos fas Sil Slate—shale= 3. se tee eee eee ee eee 34 
Nolteshale—slateeewes. sess oo ee 1 Gypsum hace ee eee eee 1246 
CRADSUs esas Soe Sabra eaesus soeoaseee 12 Shplesomclaysslate-seeen ance eeceee 14g 
SAC MOMCLAVES ALOn chee eres cee oe a Gy. DSUING 2 se oo eC Rees ee ener eae 916 
GIVIDSUMI Seat ec i en enee te cies Cems 61g —— 
Shale—clayaslate sec aosc cscs eck 8 Totalo22 22 Ae see eee 98 


Other borings have been made for salt and for the purpose of obtaining; 
flowing wells, but generally no record was kept or the examinations were so 
loosely made that in most instances the data are not very reliable. The deter- 
minations above given were made by Mr. Freeman Godfrey, a gentleman 
of much intelligence and of long residence in this city, who also superintended 
the boring. 

Thus far none but the two upper beds have been worked, and probably sev- 
eral generations will have succeeded one another before the necessity shall 
arise for resorting to the lower deposits for a supply of gypsum. 

I have succeeded, with the assistance of the late Wm. Hovey, who, up to the 
time of his death in November last, had been agent of the Grand Rapids 
Company since 1860, and who was also familiar with what had been done here 
in this business prior to that period, and the Messrs. Godfrey, who have also 
been engaged in the plaster business during a long period, in compiling the 
statistics of the product of the quarries of Kent county up to the present 
time. A complete table of the statistics of the Grand Rapids Plaster Com- 
pany will be found in connection with the description of that company’s 
works, as will also be found the product for recent years of other companies 
in connection with the account of their quarries, etc. For the ten years prior 
to 1866 the total product of land plaster is estimated at 100,000 tons. 
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PRODUCT OF LAND PLASTER. 


Tons. Tons 
NSC6Uce..2 ee eee ee eoccee AG O4S1 Sip eee nace see sec ener eS 27,019 
ASG (ese eee eer ee ee RAS OMe S Olas eee eek ee a ee 29,131 
S68 2 ae eee oo oe we eee eect DIRE IPL SI (eee See sane i Ste eee Slog 40,000 
1S 69S. eee otiee. <cee kb Sesgen TASS YOuIlIA Rese te Ba Re Mien Eee, sea ee ete nS 40,000 
ST OSes ee rt ae Sakae Se SAS gl Sho Sees cece seme ee eae 44.667 
US a. oo eS Ieee AVG KUSSOMeae 2 seo a eeeerne aenepeenees 48,070 
1Si2eee eo - Bee ate nest ale 45 DSOR ASS e? Oe ee ian te EEE Poe ey ae AGRE 32,720 
HWS. oak -GenSGne ARE ONe See Se ae 44,973 - 
NS ee «ao rmiaeton ace wo acie 39,126 DO AS ans, meee Mae ee aed ad 652,680 


The falling off in the product of 1881 was due to the severe winter and late 
spring that prevailed throughout the country, causing the farmers to be unusu- 
ally behindhand in their work, and thus preventing them from obtaining their 
customary supply of plaster. The weather also obstructed the companies 
in the matter of shipping and promptly filling orders. 

The manufacture of stucco or calcined plaster began about 1860, and up to 
1868 the total number of barrels of stucco produced was about 80,000. 

From 1868 to 1881 the total number of barrels of stucco manufactured was 
1,076,656, as follows: 


Barrels. Barrels. 
FISKE) RO es ROR eee et ts ee 34,966 64.386 
POO nese6 eA eee ee eee 41,187 55,000 
SVG). & pice Rack Ae See ae = Gee mes 46,179 48 346 
BLS 7h epee ete eek | ee 7S es Se ee 48 685 50,800 
Sie ee Sree Lh Same! 2 59.767 106,004 
TESS) 5 a cl Rp co 0 Re ae oo 82,453 112,813 
Se ele Ra nee ho hak Nees Seco. 82,949 a 
USD. RSS BS Ores ee ee 61,120 1,076,655 


A barrel of stucco weighs about 300 pounds. They reckon seven barrels to 
the ton. 

For several years prior to 1880 a good deal of competition existed among 
the manufacturers of land and calcined plaster, particularly in the land 
plaster trade, which resulted in bringing the price down below the cost of pro- 
duction, causing the financial failure of some of the parties who were engaged 
in the business; this has naturally led to a reorganization of the plaster trade 
upon a basis that divides the entire production equably among those engaged in 
the manufacture. The price fixed upon each year is one that leaves a mod- 
erate profit to the producer, and treats all consumers alike. 

The agreement entered into by the manufacturers fixes the price of land 
plaster, delivered into the general market, at $3.00 per ton at Grand Rapids. 
There is one exception to this price. Loren Day, reptesenting the Wyoming 
quarry and mills—the Grange quarry, as it is sometimes called—sells in Michi- 
gan at $2.50 per ton. In the arrangement which he has made with the other 
companies he is allowed to sell, at this rate, only one-fifth of the total product 
of all the quarries; if his sales exceed the one-fifth of the product, he is 
to pay on the excess, fifty cents per ton, the amount to be proportioned and 
divided among the other companies. Considerable friction must naturally 
attend such a difference in price, but it is claimed that $3.00 per ton is as low 
as the plaster can be afforded. In this arrangement are also included Marsh 
& Co., of Ohio, and Smith, Bullard & Co., of Alabaster, Mich. 

The price of the stucco is placed at $1.50 per barrel, and freight to Chicago 
is now 1% cents per barrel; formerly the freight was 45 cents, a great reduc- 
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tion, which shows the advantages which any manufacturing business possesses 
when provided with competing lines of transportation. 


GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER COMPANY. 


The Grand Rapids Plaster Company was organized in 1860, under the gen- 
eral laws of Michigan, with a capital stock of $125,000, divided into shares of 
$25 each. The company, however, began the work of mining and of grinding 
plaster rock in 1856, and up to the period of its organization as a corporation 
it had produced about 25,000 tons of land plaster and stucco. The product 
subsequently produced by this company since 1860 is shown in the following 
table, for each year, furnished to me by Mr. Hovey, the agent, from the books 
of the company: 


No. of Tons No. of Tons | No. Barrels 


Years. Quarried, Land Plaster. Stucco. 

“IEEE. oy pw hele eR i RS Pann aya 8,131 7,828 1,840 
a seg a st ak i ea tag Pa Pa I pA ot 9,223 9,223 4,357 
BEN G8 Fs aos hg ee a a a eg PER ae Fae eae 13,703 13,555 6,894 
LS 6 4 cen eee capa Ss: ott RV NE er ee ere 15,059 13,260 10.785 
NUS 395 <p Rea ey eae ae Es ee RS 12,146 10,008 12,828 
ici, Gs. Snes ae me 9,424 6.546 17,268 
AUS Fs Leet AEE pe meet acces eer PA eR Se LA CTA 5,158 15,682 
BRS GS Bee ee gy et oy nee erciNelo dro c/a Renae ree 9,421 5,842 21,477 
iL Ae eee een mem s.r £807 17S 12,670 8,193 26.710 
OAV | 5 5 2s Reh ee Re Oe Da en, (oe be Fo 10,502 7,231 19,624 
SA eet ree oie se Wola tyecine Si eee cas 11,639 8,224 20,494 
ES eee ete ge ee See Ue ols Se 2 17,081 13,333 22,491 
TeV (Otic< | be Oe See 2 as 5 ie ga RE Ae EES ns SEB ns Sng Olt 20,270 13,690 89,485 
Naya AN Ce pee ces 15,365 8.803 39.376 
AS 0 re ee et are ee ee 8 oe ay 10,075 6171 23 432 
FL Si Gane a are eR ie oe eta re eerie ae 8,510 5,411 ! 18,298 
DECAL ee eee eS es pe SES eC Ee Ee Rte 9.408 6,582 14,740 
LST GRRE re CR aa Sethe Ror, eee ee 10,440 8,286 12,925 
LS TQUE eee te ae ee ey ao ue 2 re ren «Foe pene ay 10,960 8.970 13,270 
defo) 0 iia Renae ca aelt 5 eas el ene ek ee Pe ee 15,525 12,000 23,500 
INC ae Ri eee er i a tei a” Giok Ah as a0, Jes 9,815 6,775 20,400 

DREN GET Clee Beeb) gee es Seen cts ee me eae 246,138 184,079 385,877 


The location of the company’s quarry and works is about one and one-half 
miles sonth of the city, on the northwest side of the Grand River, where the 
company owns one hundred and seventy-cight acres of land. The surface 
improvements, comprising the plaster mill, calcining works, extensive ware- 
houses, etc., all of the most substantial kind and provided with every appliance 
for economical working and for producing the best material, were all con- 
sumed by fire in May, 1880. They have since been rebuilt, and the new 
structures and new works are in every respect equal to those which were 
destroyed. ‘These buildings are situated just east of the bluff, which extends 
northerly and southerly, parallel with the river, which latter lies about 300 
feet to the east. At the foot of the bluff two beds of gypsum are exposed, 
partly composed of white, and rose-colored granular gypsum with gray and 
mottled portions of the same material. There is mingled with it also some 
impurities, consisting of gray limestone cemented with brecciated gypsum 
which, when oceurring, is rejected. Separating the gypsum from the slate 
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are thin seams of very pure translucent selenite. The mine is opened by 
three inclined shafts extending from the base of the bluff to the bottom 
of the mine. The underground workings extend about fifty rods from the 
mouth of the shaft, and comprise an area of about sixteen acres, worked out 
to a depth of 12 feet, leaving a roof of 8 feet of gypsum, with a superin- 
cumbent depth of earth of about 60 feet. The roof is supported by substan- 
tial pillars of the mineral, which are left about 80 feet apart and are about 
16 feet in diameter; between these pillars the roof is secured by upright tim- 
bers 20 inches to 3 feet in diameter, of white oak, judiciously placed so as to 
insure perfect safety. So well has this matter been attended to that no fall of 
the roof has ever occurred in the mine, and no cracks or other indications of 
danger are anywhere observable. Between the gypsum bed, which is worked 
out, and the deposit, which forms the roof, ig a stratum of friable slate-colored 
shale, 1 foot in thickness, and separating this from the two plaster beds above 
and below it is the thin seam of colorless selenite previously spoken of. This 
slaty bed is removed and left on the floor, as is also other refuse rock that it is 
deemed necessary to waste. The mine is dry and apparently free from damp- 
ness; not a drop of water finds ingress except the little which in rain fall, or 
arising from melting snow, rans down the shaft; this is drawn off into a sump 
and pumped out, as occasion requires. One or two leaks have been opened in 
the mine, but they have beenjeffectually stopped. In one instance, a brick wall, 
built a few feet inside from the side of the wall where a serious leak had been 
opened, and the intervening space securely packed with clay, completely shut 
off the water, which has since given no trouble. ® 

Tram roads extend to all parts of the mine which it is necessary to reach 
with the cars. Good wooden rails are used, laid with a gauge of three feet 
seven inches, The road is provided with switches and turn tables to change 
the direction of the cars as required, and contented-faced mules haul them to 
and fro over the railroads to and from the foot of the incline shaft, up and 
down which they are raised or lowered with a chain winding over a drum, 
connected with the engine. One of the skip roads terminates in the mill, on 
the floor where the crusher is placed, and another track runs out upon the sur- 
face of the ground and extends to the river. This road is used for running 
the carloads of rock from the mine to the boats, whenever gypsum is shipped in 
the unprepared state, as was formerly done to considerable extent, the rock 
going to supply mills in Wisconsin, where it was ground. ‘The timbers neces- 
sary for supports in the mine, and other heayy materials are taken in or out 
on this track. 

The method of mining pursued consists in taking down the rock from the 
roof half way to the bottom, and carrying forward this work of removal 
of the deposit for a considerable distance, the roof being supported by short 
stulls, which are afterwards taken away and are replaced by permanent sup- 
ports. A bench or breast of gypsum, 6 feet high, is thus left, which in turn 
is stoped away, the selected rock removed to the surface, the timbers put into 
place and the bottom hauled up with the refuse. The rock is soft and easily 
drilled and blasted; powder is the only explosive employed, and the charges 
used are from three to five pounds. In this work of mining eleven miners only 
are kept constantly employed. 

The quarry is lighted with gas, which is manufactured in the mine and con- 
veyed to the lamps, in which it is burned, through rubber tubing. Abouteighteen 
barrels of gasoline are yearly consumed in manufacturing the gas for lighting 
this mine; these are kept, for safety, in tanks filled with water. 
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An examination of this subterranean quarry is simply a pleasant pastime 
It is so easy to enter, so level and dry, so airy and comfortable, so free from 
impediments in traversing it, so well supported and devoid of danger, so full of 
interest, too, as an important practical industry, with enough of the unseen 
and mysterious to stimulate the imagination of the novice as to render a visit 
to this artificial cavern a delight to any who may be so fortunate as to enjoy 
the opportunity of making it. 

The cars have a capacity of conveying about four tons of rock, and when 
drawn up into the mill the material is unloaded by being thrown, by the men, 
piece by piece, into the crusher, which breaks it up sufficiently fine for the 
pulverizer, a strong, iron coffee mill-like machine, which works by an upright 
iron shaft, and is placed on a level with the floor, directly beneath the vent of 
the crusher. In this it is broken up to a maximum size of a hickory nut, and 
is carried in the conveyors, precisely like those employed in flouring mills, to 
the hoppers of the grinding stone, which are French burrs, 42 inches in diam- 
ter, and of which there are four; two of which, only, are usually kept run- 
ning, and these have a capacity of eleven tons per hour. This is the final 
reduction, as the stone pulverizes the material to the fineness necessary for 
land plaster or for subsequent calcination, for stucco. From the burrs the 
ground plaster is elevated in the closed conveyors and discharged upon a broad 
belt which moves horizontally, supported on small wooden rollers fixed at a 
few feet apart. The plaster is thus carried from the mill to the calcining 
building, with which it is connected by an elevated covered way. ‘This carry- 
ing@elt is made to discharge upon a similar belt running at right angles with 
it, which conveys the plaster to the long warehouse. If desired the belt is 
made to discharge so as to be drawn from a spout, extending down near to the 
floor in the room below, into bags for shipment. The cut-off is effected by 
giving a twist to the long carrying belt, causing the plaster to discharge at the 
point where the twist is made; by this means the plaster is caused to be depos- 
ited with any degree of uniformity upon the floor of the store room. At the 
extreme end of the conveyor is a spout directly over the scales, into which the 
plaster may be discharged, and thence drawn into a car, the car standing on 
the scales. The load is then run into the car standing upon the railroad 
track, which runs alongside the warehouse. ‘The arrangements suffice for 
loading several cars at the same time, from the doors of the long warehouse, 
which open upon the track. 

The plaster ground for stucco in the same manner passes into the building 
and is conveyed to the bin adjacent to the kettles, into which it is drawn 
as required. The boiling is done in what is known as the Powers kettle; the 
ones here used are 8 feet in diameter, and hold about 14 barrels at a charge. 
Formerly a good deal of trouble was experienced in the matter of kettles, to 
obtain such as would hold and not by reason of leakage allow the moisture to 
escape at the bottom, and thus interfere with the fires. The Powers kettle is 
the result of many failures by other inventors, and is thought to work admir- 
ably. ‘The fires are fed beneath the kettles, the flames and heat enveloping 
the kettle, and also passing through it, through an 8-inch flue, which is coy- 
ered by the boiling mass. Paddles, revolving horizontally, assist in securing 
the commotion and insure the rapid escape of the moisture, which is conducted 
into the tall chimney through which also escapes the smoke of the fires. The 
time occupied in the calcining process is about three hours, and when com- 
pleted the gate in the bottom of the kettle is raised by means of a lever, and 
the kettle almost instantaneously empties itself into the large brick hopper 
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shaped bin, from which the elevating cups transmit the hot stucco to the bolts 
from which the sifted particles fall upon the inclined cooling pans, from which 
it falls into the chest beneath, from which it is conveyed on the broad carrying 
belts into the great warehouse, where it is stored and packed into barrels and 
paper sacks for shipment. 

Although there is naturally much dust floating in the air, yet the men who 
for many years have been engaged in the business claim that it is healthy, and 
that no apparently injurious consequences arise from breathing the dust-laden 
air. In hot weather, in the summer, the heated particles of stucco falling 
upon the skin are not so agreeable, but in cold weather the work about the 
kettles is not unpleasant. 

The motive power is furnished by three large steam boilers, which are fed 
from an elevated spring, from which also flows the water that is used in the 
cooling pans. The engine is an 18x26 cylinder. Shipments are made by rail 
or by water, as desired. The branch railroad connects with the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad, but shipments can be sent on any of the other 
roads by paying two dollars per car trackage. 

The buildings are all new, substantial and extensive, and all of the appurte- 
nances are of the latest and most approved patterns. As in-the quarry so 
upon the surface, everything betokens the best of management and most 
careful attention to secure the best results. 

Since the death of Mr. Wm. Hovey, who had been the company’s agent 
since its organization, the charge of affairs hasdevolved upon his son. Mr. A. 
M. Apced, the present superintendent of the works, has also held that position 
in this company for many years, and it is very apparent that the confidence in 
his ability as a manager, which is shown by this long retention in the service 
of the company, is well merited. 

Further down the river, about one-third of a mile distant to the southwest 
from the quarry of the Grand Rapids Company, are the mine and works of 


NOBLE & CO., 


Successors of Taylor & McRingolds. Here also the quarry is entirely under- 
ground, extending, as in the former case, to the northwest, beneath the bluff 
on the northwest side of the river. The north line of the underground work- 
ings is close to the line between the properties. In several places, in the 
Noble quarry, this line has been crossed. 

The quarry is entered by two shafts, or inclined skip roads, one extending 
up into the mill, which, as in the former case, stands close to the opening, and 
the other running out upon the surface to convey rock to the river, to carry 
out refuse, and to run in timbers and other materials into the mine. The 
deposit is like, in all respects, that in the Grand Rapids Company’s quarry, 
and the method pursued in mining the rock is altogether similar to that here- 
tofore described. The underground excavations extend over an area of about 
seven acres. 

Recently, an apparently serious misfortune has been met with, which is 
occasioning a good deal of present expenditure and greatly retarding the work 
of production. The roof of the entire interior portion of the mine has fallen 
in; an area of about five acres is thus buried in ruins. The cause was due to 
failure to sustain the roof properly. The pillars were left too wide apart, and 
an insufficient number of timbers put in. One result of this catastrophe, 
which is, perhaps, more troublesome than any other, is the number of leaks 
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that have been opened, which cause, in the aggregate, a considerable water 
accumulation in the mine, and necessitating drainage and the work of a heavy 
pump for its removal. For this work a 10-inch Knowls pump has been placed 
in a recess near the west entrance to the mine, and is supplied with steam 
from the main engine boilers. The plan is to drive a gallery around on two 
sides of the old workings and thus open a new quarry to the south and west of 
them, leaving sufficient pillars between it and the ruined portion. As the 
part which has fallen in was already practically worked out there is perhaps no 
great loss, in the long run, in thus being forced to abandon it. Except 
for the present delay and the increase of water the fall, it would seem, need 
not be esteemed a very serious misfortune. The quarry will soon be in 
shape to afford its accustomed product. 

The rock is drawn up from the quarry upon the floor of the crusher where, 
after passing through the crusher and the pulverizer, it is ground to fineness 
in a vertical iron mill situated on the floor below, and thence elevated to the 
bolt, of which there are two, one for stucco, and one for land plaster as well, 
the imperfect work of the mill rendering it necessary that the Jand plaster 
should be sifted after being ground. ‘Thus prepared the plaster is conveyed to 
the warehouse on the long belt carrier and deposited as required. A new 
warehouse has been built within the past year. ‘The building is three hundred 
feet in length and first-class, for the purpose. 

The stucco works comprises three kettles for calcining, one kettle having 
been recently added. The branch to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad extends alongside of the warehouse, and every facility is provided for 
rapidly loading the cars; a track also runs to the river for shipping by boat. 
The company owns forty-six acres of land. 

The operations are controlled by Noble & Oo., Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
the superintendent of the works is J. A. Hurd. The product for each of the 
three past years is as follows—for the years prior to those given, the product is 
incorporated with those of the other companies, which aggregates have been 
heretofore stated : 


No. Tons Land|No. Barrels of 


Years. Plaster Sold. | Stuccu Sold. 


EL STi) Seems eet rete see eee el eas chee nee ane a oe ete 10,585 12,560 
UST sb otc SOe Cea Sane E eC SOE ae mEeE bers Eco mammencet ac 9,570 24,504 
ES See eee tat en Sa Sees a SO ce eee ae oe 6,772 30,000 


F. GODFREY & BRO’S. QUARRY AND WORKS. 


On the opposite side of the river, southeast of the quarries previously 
described, are the important and long established quarries and works of the 
Messrs. F'. Godfrey & Brother, who began here in 1861 and have since continu- 
ously produced plaster and stucco for market. The works are just outside of 
the city limits and the parties own several hundred acres of land. An excel- 
lent road—a pleasantly shaded summer drive—runs along the southeast bank 
of the river, between the works and the heart of the city. The rock is mined 
in an open quarry, situated a short distance east of the river. The deposit 
dips slightly to the north, and the ground also rises in that direction, which has 
occasioned the abandonment of the quarry first opened to the north, to avoid 
the increase of ‘‘stripping.’ A new opening was made south of the old one, 
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and in this the gypsum is now quarried, It was in this latter quarry that the 
boring was made, an account of which has been heretofore given. 

The deposit is here covered with about 20 feet of earth, which has first to be 
removed, and the gypsum, to the depth of 20 feet—in two beds, 8 feet, and 12 
feet, separated by 1 foot of shale—is taken out. 

The quarrying is done in dry weather in summer, when there is the least 
water; during the remainder of the year the quarry is filled with water up to 
about the level of the earth stripping. At the proper time the water is 
pumped ont, the superincumbent earth stripped away, and the work of quar- 
rying begun. Holes are drilled through the entire depth of the deposit, and 
blasts inserted which loosen up from fifty tons to one hundred and fifty tons of 
rock at a single explosion. ‘The rock is removed and stored under Jong sheds 
that suffice to hold several thousand tons each. Rock sufficient for the antici- 
pated business of the ensuing year is thus gotten out and sorted for the manu- 
facture of stucco and for land plaster. ‘There is no practical difference, as 
shown by analysis, in the fertilizing value of the different grades of gypsum 
obtained in the Grand Rapids quarries. In selecting for calcining, the choice 
is determined by the hardness and grit, qualities essential to suitable stucco 
plaster. The product, as it comes from the quarry, is remarkably free from 
extraneous rock, and the deposits are of such unlimited extent, and are so 
easily mined that there could be but little gain in using impure rock, so that 
there would seem to be but little necessity or inducement for using worthless 
material in the manufacture of either land plaster or stucco. 

Besides the difficulty of grinding the calcareous, flinty, or slaty material as 
compared to the soft gypsum would occasion a degree of injury or an increased 
wear of the mill stones, that it alone necessitates care in assorting. 

The mill, calcining works, warehouses, etc., are close to the quarry, between 
it and the river. Both water and steam power are provided; the former is 
furnished by Plaster Creek, and formerly sufficient for the purpose of grind- 
ing, etc., but an increase of business and a diminution of water rendered 
necessary the added power of anengine. Mr. Godfrey contemplates putting in a 
new water wheel and otherwise improving the water power when he thinks it will 
nearly, or quite, enable them to dispense with the engine. The pump which is 
used in unwatering the quarry is operated from the water wheel. The crusher 
is an upright, double concern, with heavy cross lever above, the parts acting 
alternately, one jaw opening as the other closes. The rock from the crusher 
passes through the rollers beneath, which pulverize it for the burrs, from 
which it is carried on the broad belts to the land plaster warehouse or to the 
calcining works, as desired. 

The calcining works are new, having been built within the past year, and 
the long experience of the Messrs. Godfrey has enabled them to build to the 
best advantage. The works are of a substantial character, and are calculated 
to secure the best product in the most economical manner. ‘There are two 
kettles, each 10 feet diameter, with a combined capacity of one hundred and 
twenty barrels in ten hours work. Their aim was, in constructing these 
works, to secure such as should excel in every essential particular. The ware- 
house for calcined plaster is about 80 feet by 200 feet in size, and upon the 
opposite side of the calcine works, extending nearly to the river, is the land 
plaster warehouse, which is 180 feet by 100 feet; side tracks connecting with 
a branch of the Western Michigan Railroad pass along both sides of the ware- 
houses, and the transferring of plaster or stucco to the cars is facilitated by 
such contrivances as are found to materially lighten the labor. The river is so 
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near that shipping by boat occasions but little additional trouble. Shipment 
by rail or by boat is governed by the matter of cost. The railroads are 
obliged to conform to the water rates. The river has usually a large volume of 
water. A recent government survey determined the fall of the river, from the 
mouth to the rapids, to be 7 feet. The navigation has been materially 
improved by the government dredges in late years, and further work of this 
kind could make this an important thoroughfare for Grand Rapids. The 
shipments from the works of Godfrey & Brother since 1878, are as follows. 
For the prior years their product is included in the general results heretofore 
given. 


No. Tons of Land} No. Barrels of 


ears: Plaster Shipped.| Stucco Shipped. 
TRS H AS erat 35 Sa Rt ay le ee gee ee a Se a A Sane 9,117 13,000 
SO ee a ee eens pee oe a hea Ae: Bee sors ee 9,000 23,000 
IRCE SS ie, sg 3 ee ae eh pee le nes ae ee se Pa ele te 6,422 27,500 


GYPSUM GRANDVILLE QUARRIES—UNION MILLS. 


At Grandville, four miles from Grand Rapids, are found important quarries 
and accessory works,—The Union Mills Company, and the Wyoming Plaster 
Mills, the latter known as Day & Taylor, now controlled by Loren Day. 

The Union Mills comprises the property lately possessed by the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and consists of two adjoining concerns, the 
one having forty acres of land and the other eighty acres, with a quarry and a 
mill upon each. The Insurance Company came into possession of the prop- 
erty through the foreclosure of a mortgage that had been given as security for 
money that was borrowed to construct the buildings. In 1878 the insurance 
company decided to operate the quarries, and Mr. T. N. Brosnan was appointed 
agent. In August, 1880, Messrs. Brosnan and J. C. McKee purchased the 
property and continued the work of mining and manufacturing plaster and 
stucco. On November 26, 1881, articles of incorporation were entered into 
under the title of 


UNION MILLS PLASTER COMPANY, 


With a capital stock of $150,000, divided into shares of $25 each. Both 
mills are in excellent order and provided with every appurtenance and con- 
venience for effective and economical working. ‘The mills are nearly oppo- 
site each other upon either side of the road. That known as the red mill on 
the west side of the highway is a large four-story building, furnished with three 
French burrs, 42 inches diameter, fed from the spouts that connect with the 
crusher. They have a capacity for crushing and grinding one hundred and 
twenty tons per day. ‘The engine is unusually powerful for the purpose it serves, 
22x30 cylinder, with three 30-feet boilers. The ground plaster is conveyed 
on the endless belts from the mill to the calcining room or to the warehouse, 
as required. ‘The burrs, carrying belts, elevators, etc., are readily thrown into 
or out of gear at the pleasure of the foreman,. without interfering with the 
engine. The workmen upon the distant warehouse floor can, at will, cause 
the long carrying belt to deposit its burden so that they may draw it from 
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the spouts into bags for immediate shipment. Much of the land plaster going 
to distant markets is shipped in bags. 

For calcining there are in this establishment three kettles, each 8 feet diam- 
eter, similar to those already described. Three hours are necessary in heating 
a batch, and the mass is run out at the aperture at the bottom, by raising the 
lever that removes the gate, which covers it. The three kettles have a 
capacity of one hundred and forty barrels per day. When sufficiently boiled, 
and emptied into the cooler the plaster is elevated to the bolt and there sifted 
upon the cooling pans, which are filled with water by a force pump connected 
with the engine; the hot water from the pans is conducted back to the boilers. 

The bottom of the kettles is 4 feet above the grates; the fuel used in the 
heating is soft coal, of which twenty-three pounds are consumed to a barrel of 
stucco. 

To the west a short distance from this mill is an open quarry, which is not 
worked, all the rock being derived from the quarry near the opposite mill. It 
is not deemed economical to work both quarries, as one suffices and less pump- 
ing is required. 

The quarry from which the rock is now taken out is the one on the east side 
of the road, a short distance to the southeast of the large white mill. The 
gypsum deposit is covered by from 5 feet to 8 feet of dirt, which is stripped 
away and the rock mined out to a depth of 12 feet. The mining is done 
in the summer. season, the water being then pumped out, the steam pump 
being placed in a small building close to the edge of the quarry. The rock is 
very uniform in appearance and very pure, free from all extraneous matter. 
It is stored in long sheds, of which there are five, situated parallel to each 
other and close to the quarry and to the mill. The rock is thus covered from 
the weather and is comparatively dry when taken into the mill to be manufac- 
tured. It is sorted when taken from the quarry, and that intended for calcin- 
ing is placed in separate sheds. The white mill, with the calcining works and 
warehouses, all joined together and constituting one building, is 400 feet in 
length, substantially built and nearly new. 

The machinery, calcining kettles, and arches, carriers, etc., are all in excel- 
lent order and everything works admirably. The two mills, worked to their 
full capacity, would enable the company to make a large out-put, greater than 
any other company in the business. The demand for the product, with a 
margin of profit, is all that is needed to make the Union Mills Company 
a prosperous concern. 

Side tracks along by the warehouse, etc., connect with the Western Michi- 
gan Railroad, and at the time of my visit a number of cars were being loaded 
for Tennessee. Orders were also shown me for land plaster to be shipped to 
Louisiana. A small stream near by, which empties into Grand River, suffices 
for carrying off the water, which is pumped from the quarries. ‘lhe company 
have a number of dwellings on the property, also an office, store, etc.; the 
land is cultivated for farm products, for which it is well adapted. The stucco 
for the new court house and the city hall in Chicago, the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis, and for the new chamber of commerce at Milwaukee, was produced at 
these mills. 

During the year 1881 5,500 tons of land plaster from these mills were 
shipped into Wisconsin, and 1,500 tons of stucco were sold to a plate glass 
company. In the manufacture of plate glass the stucco is used for making a 
perfectly flat and smooth bed on which to grind and polish the plates of glass. 
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The general office of the company is at Grand Rapids, Brosnan & McKee, 
agents. The foreman of the mills is Mr. D. W. C. Blackmer, who is a very 
competent man for his position, having had many years’ experience in the 
business. 

The product of the mills since 1878 is given below. The amounts produced 
in previous years is included in the general statement of products heretofore 
given. 


No. Tons of Land | No. Barrels of Stucco 


MORES Plaster Sold, Sold, 
FT OME Ee eet aan A ier ck meee As eae 4,500 
ELS SC) eee rae Sn tere ee ema Sn iS ine erate aera ee 7,500 35,000 
TARSESH BES se SRA Bay Ee ca ee hey yer SES EN a ne eT ore 6,077 34,913 


WYOMING PLASTER MILLS. 


About three hundred feet north from the east quarry of the Union Mills 
company is the quarry of Loren Day, known as the Wyoming Mills quarry, or 
the Grange quarry, formerly conducted by Messrs. Day and Taylor. 

The deposit is the continuation of that just described, and is in all respects 
similar, covered with about the same thickness of drift. 

The rock, however, has to be transported a distance of about one-third of a 
mile to the mills, which are located west of the quarry. A railroad track is 
laid from the quarry to the mills on which the cars are run to carry the rock. 
Near the mills are the sheds in which it is stored to await being ground into 
plaster. 

The mill is run by water power, there being sufficient. water for grinding 
during most of the year. The arrangements for grinding and disposing of 
the plaster are similar to those at the Union Mills. ‘here are three burrs, 
and the ground plaster is carried by the long belt conductors into the immense 
warehouse which adjoins the mill on the north, where is found every facility 
for storing and handling an almost unlimited product. 

Heretofore this concern has manufactured no stucco, but recently the arches 
and kettles and other appurtenances for calcining have been put in and are 
now ready for use. 

The kettles are two in number, with wood furnaces for heating. 'The prep- 
arations would seem to warrant the assumption that the company will manu- 
facture a first-class article of stucco. ‘The location is a pleasant one, and the 
exterior and interior arrangements indicate a good degree of convenience. 

Some years ago an arrangement was made with the State Grange Society 
whereby this company furnished its plaster at a considerable reduction in 
price, and the assertion has not unfrequently been made by prominent agri- 
culturists, that the land plaster made at this mill was intrinsically more valu- 
able than that produced at the other quarries. It has been claimed that 
more pains was taken to store the rock and preserve it from the snow and rain, 
thus making the plaster dryer; also, that as no rock was assorted out for 
stucco, the average rock was richer. So far as my observation goes, from the 
visits that I have made among the quarries, 1 judge that there is the requisite 
degree of protection given to the rock at all the mills, and an equal amount 
of care shown in casting out impurities. The rock, when it is not taken from 
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subterranean quarries directly into the mill, thus being never exposed to the 
weather, is placed under cover at all the quarries. The essential compound 
which gives to land plaster its value as a fertilizer is, undoubtedly, the sul- 
phuric acid which it contains, which is an egredient that is not so all impor- 
tant in stueco. It does not appear that the rock which is ground for stucco is 
richer in sulphuric acid than that which is taken for fertilizer. The choice, 
as heretofore stated, is based upon the color, hardness, and grit—qualities 
which experience quickly detects. 

In future, any claim of superior quality of product from the fact that no 
stucco is made will be altogether set aside from the fact that all the compa- 
nies are now engaged in its manufacture. 

I judge that dealers or farmers procuring either stucco or plaster can do so 
with entire confidence that from whichever of the companies they may obtain 
these products, they are assured of a good article. The choice, if any they 
may have, should be governed by other considerations than that of apprehen- 
sion of receiving an inferior quality of gypsum in whatever form it is sent out. 

The annual product for the years here given is as follows. The product of 
the previous years is added in with that of the other companies, and is there- 
fore contained in the aggregate product for the different years heretofore 
given: 


No. Tons of Land 


Years. instar No. Tons of Stucco, 
CHS mee Sistes See eho ERE SE a ee NR ea 7,000 None. 
1 SS Rees ey nee Na SA Re ee Mose ek facia aa 10,000 None. 
Hi a eco seek 6,093 None. 


Office of the company, Grandville, Kent county, Mich. Loren Day, agent. 
ALABASTINE. 


Near the Wyoming mills are the works of the Grand Rapids Alabastine 
Company. Alabastine, so called, is the name given to a cement for wall 
finish, applied to plastered walls, to wood or brick. It is made from stucco, or 
rather stucco constitutes the chief ingredient, and is made of a variety of 
colors, and retails at about ten cents per pound. 

The process of the manufacture is a patent, and the material is prepared for 
use by mixing with it an equal measure of water, when it is applied to the sur- 
face with a brush. The process of manufacture was patented in 1875, and a 
company to make it was organized under, the laws of the State of New York 
in 1879. 1,200 tons of the alabastine were made in 1881; the stucco used was 
procured of the Union Mills Company. It makes a firm and seemingly 
durable covering for a wall, without any apparent tendency to scale or crack 
off, and possesses no disagreeable odor or poisonous constituents. 

Stucco, or calcined plaster, is largely used for making cornices, friezes, 
plasters, and other forms of interior decoration, but its use also in making the 
wall itself, substituting it for the lime ordinarily used in the mortar, is rapidly 
increasing. It makes a far smoother and more durable wall than one made 
with lime mortar, and undoubtedly the hygienic advantages of stucco walls 
over papered or draped walls, areimportant. Plastered walls permit of ventila- 
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tion ; the air finds its way, without difficulty, through the porous plastering, but 
a papered wall is comparatively impervious to it. A room with thickly papered 
walls, without ventilation, retains the foul and excludes the fresh air; with the 
wall unpapered very much of the pernicious air escapes, and pure air is 
admitted. The objection to bare walls, which is sometimes felt, is measure- 
ably removed in the use of stucco; with it walls can be made in any degree 
ornamental, and the alabastine, if it proves to be what is claimed for it, must 
be of great assistance. Office of the company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
M. B. Cuurcu, Manager. 


At the alabastine quarry on Lake Huron but little has been done for the past 
few years; financial trouble has nearly stopped all production at this point. 
The quarry and mill are now owned by Mr. B. F. Smith, and the affairs are 
now in shape for the prosecution of the plaster business at Alabaster on a basis 
corresponding with that of any of the companies at Grand Rapids. 

Prodmer dors (9825 202 stioee ss pce dee esestoescee 2,500 tons land plaster. 
66 CORE OS () Sotatine REBT eet i S82 gh eee a 1,500 ‘“ 6c 6c 
c¢ cs 1881 ENS selene ee ty DE: RR. Py. hg NS Ne Bs =e 66 6é é 


Orie. 


COAL. 


The coal measures of Michigan are supposed to occupy an area comprising 
about one-fifth of the central portion of the lower peninsula. The seams of 
coal are interstratified with beds of shale, beds of coarse friable sandstone and 
clay. The entire formation has an estimated maximum thickness of about 300 
feet. The upper rock of the series, in the southern part of the coal field, is 
the sandstone, a whitish, coarse grained rock, having a thickness, as shown 
where it is exposed in ledges, and where borings have been made through it, of 
from 20 to 50 feet. This sand rock is used as a building material, and 
answers very well for some purposes. ‘The wallsof the State Prison at Jackson 
are built of it, and rest upon it. From the center of the coal field to its 
northern limit the sand rock has been divided, and the drift rests upon the dark 
gray or blue shale; this slaty rock has generally little supporting capacity, and 
readily disintegrates on exposure to the action of the elements. 

The extent of the coal field is embraced in a circle, with a radius of fifty 
miles, having its center southeast of the village of St. Louis, in Gratiot county, 
and its southern boundary passing a few miles south of the city of Jackson. 

Over the greater portion of this wide field indications of coal have been 
found, and in many localities some incipient mining work has been done. But 
a limited amount of systematic exploring has been prosecuted, and the coal 
seams, which have been reached, vary from a few inches to a maximum of 
4 feet in thickness. 

The rock beds in lower Michigan have but few exposures; everywhere they 
are deeply buried by the overlying drift, so that actual boring is required 
to determine whatever of mineral value may lie beneath the surface in any par- 
ticular locality. This operation involves considerable trouble and expenditure, 
and, unless for a specific object, is seldom resorted to. While the coal deposits 
probably exist over a wide field in Michigan, it by no means follows that the 
beds are continuous and that coal may be everywhere found in workable quan- 
tity. The basins in which the coal was originally laid down, unprotected by 
later deposits, have suffered from exposure to the forces of nature during the 
long geological periods that have intervened. Probably the greater portion of 
the coal originally deposited in this State during the epoch of the coal forma- 
tion was subsequently worn away and destroyed by the moving glaciers of the 
drift period. ‘The soft, yielding rock deposits of lower Michigan were eroded 
and swept away by the great rivers of ice that moved over them, to be again 
buried and hidden beneath the accumulated drift and debris furnished by 
these glacier masses, and by subsequent geological changes. 

The coal and other formations which form the rock line in lower Michigan, 
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remain substantially horizontal as originally imbedded, but the valleys and 
chasms which here, as elsewhere, were doubtless formed by the eroding forces 
of nature, in this State are filled with the drift, so that the precipices and 
ledges, so frequent in other States, and which afford to the geologist the oppor- 
tunity to study the strata and thus readily acquaint himself with the rock 
formations, are here excluded from his gaze. 

With all the difficulties which have attended the geological investigation 
of the underlying rocks, enough has probably been done to render it certain 
that we have beneath our soil but a comparatively limited amount of coal. So 
far as is known there is-but a single workable seam, and this has only a maxi- 
mum thickness of 4 feet; more generally it is but from 23 to 3 feet in thick- 
ness. Others may yet be found possessing an economic value, and the same 
seam may prove of greater thickness elsewhere than where now opened; but 
from present knowledge it may be stated that the stores of coal left by nature 
within the limits of this State for the future consumption of our people, are 
not enormously large. No doubt there is enough, when the proper time comes 
for demanding its use, to insure an adequate supply for the uses of the people 
of this State. The amount which has thus far been taken out is inconsider- 
able. The whole field remains practically untouched, and it is perhaps just as 
well that our limited supply of fuel below the surface should be reserved 
to meet the necessities of future generations, when we shall have exhausted 
the timber above it. Our State is so transcendently rich in other important 
minerals and in resources, that her people may well be reconciled to possess 
only a competence of coal. Coal was first discovered in place in this State in 
1835, on section 1, in the township of Spring Arbor, in Jackson county, 
in excavating for the foundations for amill. A shaft was sunk and some coal 
taken out, and the location became known as the Hayden mine. Subse- 
quently the same company which operated here removed its operations to 
a point a mile further north, opening there what is known as the Woodville 
mine. This latter was started in 1857, and the shaft sunk to the depth of 27 
feet, when some delay was occasioned, but in the following year the shaft was 
carried down to the bottom of the coal vein. From Mr. John Holcroft, M. E., 
who was also the company’s agent at the time, I obtain the following state- 
ment of the section passed through in sinking the shaft. 


Feet. Feet. 
Dit pee ee eo a Se eet ee 12) Bituminous coal eee eee eee 4 
SANUSCON Gee ne esa og. Na eee 80:| Firerclay.22..2.20 5322 eae eee 3 
SHALCS erence eae ee Fleer 43 


From the bottom of the shaft drifts were extended into the coal seam, the 
average thickness of which proved to be about 34 feet. To the east of the 
shaft, for a distance of 300 feet, the seam continued horizontal, when it rises 
in the next 190 feet, a height of 16 feet, and there ends, the coal vein having 
been, apparently, cut off by a deep erosion and the chasm afterwards filled 
with materials which now constitute sand’rock. A gallery carried into this 
sand rock a distance of 100 feet failed to pass through, it, but a boring put down 
from the surface 200 feet to the east intercepted the coal at the same horizon 
in which it was cut off to the west, 

In the present underground work at the mine they are pushing forward to 
go through this intervening sandstone to open into the new ground to the east. 
West from the shaft the workings extend a distance of 500 yards, and to the 
north a distance of 330 yards; to the south, 240 yards. But over this area 
the coal has not been all taken out; a considerable portion of the deposit 
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yet remains to be excavated. ‘The ownersof the mine now, as from the begin- 
ning, are the Detroit and Jackson Coal Mining Company. This company 
operated the mine until 1872, taking out an annual product of about twenty 
thousand tons, which sold at an average of $3.00 per ton for the best, and 
from $1.00 to $1.75 for the slack or screenings. The coal is bituminous, 
highly so, evolving a good deal of smoke when burned, and it is also thought 
to contain too much sulphur to make it suitable for. foundry purposes and for 
blacksmiths’ use. ‘The coal from the Woodville Mine was employed in the man- 
ufacture of gas at the Jackson gas works, and also at those in Detroit, but 
Michigan coal is now little used for that purpose. The objection arises from 
the inconvenience of purifying the gas of the sulphur which it contains. The 
best purpose to which our coal seems to be adapted is in the production of 
steam—used under the boilers of locomotive and stationary engines. In heat 
producing qualities it is unsurpassed. From 1872 until 1881 the mine was 
shut down, when it was leased by Mr. R. H. Emerson & Co., operators of the 
Slope Mine, etc., and work at the mine has been resumed. The machinery, 
buildings, shaft, etc., have been repaired and put in good working order, an 
elevated tramway constructed, extending 200 feet east from the shaft, where 
the coal shutes have been placed and to which the railroad track has been 
extended. The mine has been unwatered with a Cornish pump, throwing 
about four hundred gallons per minute. The company own the mineral right 
to six hundred and eighty acres of land, to which the lessees of the company’s 
rights, Mr. Emerson & Co., add three hundred acres adjoining, of which they 
hold the mining right. 

The shaft is sunk from the surface of moderately elevated ground, which 
gives good surface drainage. It is vertical, well lined up, and separated into 
two parts, so that the platform in the one part goes up as the other platform 
descends. ‘The wire ropes for hoisting run over and under a drum operated 
from the engine. The boilers and engine are solidly placed, and all the 
machinery is of a substantial character. ‘They are now hoisting some coal, 
though the main work is still repairing the mine, putting in new timbers, tram 
roads, clearing away the fallen ground, where necessary, etc. Hight years of 
abandonment have naturally accumulated a good deal of necessity for repairs. 

The Woodville Mine is about four miles west from the city, and enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the oldest, and for some years having been the 
most important of the mines opened in the vicinity of Jackson. Forty-two 
men are now employed in the mine. 

About a third of a mile distant from the Woodville shaft, to the southeast, 
and close to the main track of the Michigan Central railway, is the Michigan 
Mine, owned and worked by the Michigan Coal Company. ‘This company was 
incorporated in May, 1879, with a capital stock of $30,000. Daniel McGarry, 
of Pennsylvania, President; Thomas A. Mason, Secretary, Jackson, Michi- 
gan; J. C. Eldred, Treasurer, Jackson. Eldred & Noyes, agents, Jackson, 
Michigan. The company secured the mineral right to five hundred acres of 
land, and hold in fee a small parcel in which the shaft is sunk. 

The shaft is vertical, 80 feet in depth, and was opened soon after the forma- 
tion of the company. The coal seam is from 3 feet to 4 feet in thickness, and. 
has been worked a distance of eighty rods to the southwest of the shaft, and 
about the same distance to the north and to the east; in which work there 
was mined, in 1880, 20,021 net tons of coal, and in 1881, 23,987 net tons of 
coal. 

The work for 1881 covers only about one-half of the year, as the mine in 
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December and January was filled with water, and from April until Julya 
strike among the workmen in the mines caused all mining to be suspended. 
The water broke in through a weak place in the roof in such quantity as to 
flood the mine. ‘This element of perplexity and hazard must always be 
inseparable with the prosecution of work in our coal mines, since it is impos- 
sible for the miner to know now much protection the overlying rock may 
afford him. At one point the sandstone may have considerable thickness, 
while at another point at no great distance it may have been entirely swept 
away. Two miles to the west, on the Michigan Central Railroad, a mine, 
which was opened and worked by Thomas Young some years ago, was aband- 
oned for the reason of a want of support in the roof. The coal seam proved 
to be somewhat more than 3 feet in thickness, but the overlying rock is a soft 
shale with little tenacity, so that the whole dependence for support was in the 
timbers, rendering the liability of breakage and the cost of timbering too 
reat. 

; The Michigan Mine is decidedly troublesome on account of water. They 
are using two 14-inch bucket lift pumps and three No. 10 Knowles pumps, and 
one No. 9 Pulsometer pump. They are going to try the efficacy of two 
20-inch Cornish pumps. The machinery is good and of sufficient power 
to accomplish the hoisting with facility and dispatch. The lifts are worked 
with wire ropes running over a drum, and the cars discharge their loads 
directly into the shutes, which empty into the cars standing on the railroad 
track. As but little coal is held in store the amount hoisted from the mine 
per day depends upon the fact of having cars. When there are no cars to 
ship in, the coal is held in the mine until cars arrive at the shute; the accu- 
mulations are then hoisted. If the market is dull, or there is too long a delay, 
the miners are obliged to knock off from work until the glut in the mine 
isremoved. ‘Thus it is not uncommon forthe mine to shut down for a day, or 
for a half day even, the pumps in the meantime being kept in motion, and 
the work of repairing tracks, roof, setting timbers, etc., being carried forward. 
The ‘‘ flats,’’ used for shipping coal on the railroad, hold from ten to fourteen 
tons. The Michigan company have now on their pay-roll the names of a hun- 
dred and sixty men. 

The section of rock passed through in the shaft of the Michigan Mine cor- 
responds very nearly to that of the Woodville shaft,—drift, sandstone, shale, 
coal. Underneath the coal, in these mines, is a bed of 3 feet of shale like that 
which is in contact with it above. The coal simply divides the shale. Nodules 
of kidney ore are found in the shale in considerable quantity. Interstratified 
with the coal, in all the mines. are thin belts of iron pyrites, which is easily 
separated from the coal]. The coal has never been extensively coked for practi- 
cal use. 

Borings which haye been made below the coal bed, show it to be underlaid, 
in some places, with sandstone, and in others by shales and fire clay. It was 
formerly thought that the sandstone was invariably the underlying rock, and 
that it was fruitless to search for coal below it; but.further experience shows 
that there is no regularity in this respect. The sand rock, which is found in 
one point, is in another replaced by shales. And it is said that a 3-foot seam 
of good coal has been found after passing through 20 feet of what was 
thought to be the underlying Parma sandstone. It is possible, however, as 
there is little regularity in the occurrence of the rocks, which compose the 
coal formation, that the sandstone passed through was that which overlies 
instead of that which is found beneath the coal. 
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The largest of all the coal mines now being worked in the State is the 
Slope Mine, situated within the corporate limits of the city of Jackson. The 
name is derived from the fact of the shaft being inclined instead of vertical. 

The Slope is adjacent to the old Porter Mine, which extends south of it— 
almost constitutes a northerly continuation of it. The two mines are only 
separated by a bar of ground, which is left for safety, as the Porter Mine has 
been abandoned and is now filled with water. 

The inclined shaft has a direction of north 45° east, and a run of 3800 feet, 
reaching a point 100 feet below the surface. In descending, it passes over the 
northerly workings of the Porter Mine. The Porter shaft is in lower ground 
than the Slope, but the sequence of rocks passed through in the two shafts is 
the same, the coal being reached in the same horizon. In the Slope shaft is 
found a greater amount of drift and sandstone. The Porter shaft begins 
in sand rock, with no overlying drift, and passes through 26 feet of it; then 
17 feet of shale, when the coal is reached, a bed 4 feet thick. The snaft was 
carried down 30 feet further through alternating shales and sand rock. 

The Slope shaft, after reaching the bottom, continues in a horizontal 
gallery in the same bearing a distance of 600 feet, where it separates, and two 
galleries parallel with each other extend 300 feet further, meeting with a fault, 
erosion, or dike, which cuts off the coal. The coal seam is generally 4 feet 
thick, and averages fully 34 feet. The sand rock, which comes in 900 feet 
from the shaft and cuts off the coal, extends transversely 300 feet to the 
southeast, diminishing gradually until if disappears and the coal again con- 
tinues regularly. But in the opposite direction, transverse to the gallery, the 
intercepting rock soon bends around to the west and continues in a west course 
for a distance of two hundred and forty yards, cutting off the coal seam com- 
pletely until it runs out. West of this intercepting sand rock the mines have 
extended to the north of it 1,000 feet, and the Slope gallery has also been 
recently driven through it, so that the coal bed lying beyond this wall is now 
opened for mining; cross drifts will be extended through it and the coal seam 
chambered out. 

The wall of barren ground is 50 feet wide, except at the extreme end, where 
it runs out. The available ground beyond it is about equal to what has been 
already worked out. 

The bed is not quite level, but has an undulating form, in one part making 
a heavy roll so that the coal rises 15 feet above the bottom of the tunnel, 
which is driven horizontally 100 feet through the underlying sand rock; 
further on the coal seam comes down to its former level. ‘The ground from 
the shaft north a hundred and thirty yards to the sand rock wall, and for five 
hundred yards east and west, is mined out; very little coal is left. The 
“rooms”? come closely together; the partitions are very narrow, but by a free 
use of timbers an apparent safety is preserved. These timbers are from 3 feet 
to 6 feet in length, and about 6 inches in diameter. The longer ones are used 
along the main galleries, in which rails are laid and the mule trains are run; 
cross timbers and planking against the roof are also employed for its support. 
To the south the work is limited to the safety line preserved to prevent break- 
ing through into the old Porter Mine. In all the Jackson mines water comes 
in pretty freely, and to get rid of it is a matter of some expense and trouble. 
A good deal of ditching is necessitated to run the water into sumps, and 
there are three No. 10 Knowles pumps kept running in the Slope Mine to pump 
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it to the surface, where the descent of the ground rapidly carries it away 
to the river. One of the pumps draws the water from a distance of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards. 

But little blasting is necessary. The coal is mined by digging out the bot- 
tom of the seam as far in as practicable, and then by driving in wedges at the 
top, between the seam and the roof, breaking down the coal as far in as it was 
undermined. The miners work on contract, receiving thirty cents per car 
load, equal to about ninety cents per ton. They furnish their own tools and 
lights, etc., and push the cars to the main tracks, where it can be drawn out to 
the shaft by the mules. Hight mules are used—kept stabled in the mine—to 
do the hauling. The tracks are mostly laid with light T rail. The shaft is 
furnished with a double track, over each of which runs an endless chain that 
at the top and bottom of the shaft passes around large grooved pulleys, which 
revolve horizontally. The upright iron shaft to which the upper pulley is 
attached is connected by bevels with the main shaft of the engine below, and 
is thrown into and out of gear at pleasure. While hoisting is being done, 
however, the chains are continuously running, up one track and down the 
other. 

The loaded cars are drawn by the mules in the mine to the shaft, thence 
pushed under the moving chain, which drops into the iron slots projecting up 
from each end of the car it is taken up to the track. The up track is elevated 
at the top above the down track ; this elevation is to give the cars a down grade 
for arun of 30 feet to come under a chain that draws them 150 feet further to 
the chute. This endless chain, extending to the chutes, runs around a grooved 
pulley attached to the same upright shaft that carries the chain down the slope. 
The return of the chain brings back the empty cars, and in the same way they 
are taken down the incline. Cars can be attached at any time and anywhere 
on the chain, and are continuously going up and down the slope and to and 
from the chutes. One man at the top attends to the transferring. The chutes 
are at the end of the long elevated covered track, which ends in a room the floor 
of which is covered with tracks running to the different chutes, three of which 
are for the railroad and the others for town trade. The railroad chutes hold 
about forty-five tons, and have rack bottoms for screening the coal as it is 
dumped in and slides down the rack. When working full force they take out 
about four hundred tons daily. The mine now employs one hundred and 
twenty-five men. The mine has quite a local town trade. Teams are con- 
stantly hauling coal from the mine into the city, but the bulk of the product 
goes to the railroad company to be used on the locomotives. 

They have three grades, to wit: Lump, nut, and screenings or slack. The 
former sells at about $3.00 to $3.50; the nut for $2.50 to $3.00; the screen- 
ings for about $1.00. The latter sells to stationary engines, etc., and by 
widening the bars in the grate so as to increase the draft and prevent caking it 
answers excellently well. 

At present the coal trade is dull with these mines. By reason of the long 
strike last summer they were unable to meet the, demand. The Michigan 
Central railroad made its contracts for Ohio coal, so that the railroad can now 
take only a portion of what it uses, from the mines, which is not all the mines 
are able to supply. 

On February 26, 1881, the buildings were all burned, so that the shaft 
house, and all the buildings about it, are new. The mine was opened in 1879. 
During the nine years previous to that the same company had worked the Por- 
ter mine and had mined an average annual product of fifty thousand tons, 
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Since opening the Slope Mine in May, 1879, the amount of coal taken out is as 
follows: 


CL IE 8 Ss cho. RE eS 2s a ae lt ee as 54,635 net tons. 
Tite ot athe Oo. ye te et eg aa Ry ee eg oti iy 140) geen 
LOO i ameter. Ey SELES EES SO GIES NEE ERY AP ce SA ee OE Oes 68) 66 


The iron pyrites, which occurs in separate limited deposits in the coal seam, 
is sent to the chemical works, owned and run by the same company, where it 
is used in the manufacture of crude sulphuric acid. These works are but a 
short distance from the mine, and take about three tons of the sulphuret per 
day, using what is found in the Slope mine and purchasing what the other 
coal companies are able to furnish. These works turn out about one hundred 
tons of acid per month, and it is all sold to the Michigan carbon works, and 
used in the manufacture of the so-called superphosphate—agricultural ferti- 
lizer. The mine foreman is John Robinson, a coal miner of lifelong experi- 
ence, and the company’s business office is Jackson, Mich., R. H. Emerson & 
Co. Mr. R. H. Emerson, Jesse Hurd, and Wm. HE. Hawkins have leased the 
Williamston coal interests in Ingham county and commenced in the fall of 1881 
to re-open an old mine, which was worked to a limited extent there some years 
ago. On the banks of the Cedar River, near Williamston, a coal seam comes 
to the surface enclosed in an exposed bed of shale. Not far from this expo- 
sure two shafts have been sunk—one vertical and one inclined. There are two 
coal seams, the upper one lying immediately under the drift, with no interven - 
ing rock. At the shaft the upper coal seam is 20 inches thick, underlaid with 
12 feet of fire clay, 3 feet of black shales, white, soft fire clay 3 feet, slate 24 
feet, bituminous coal 34 feet, fire clay 4 feet. A large territory has been 
explored in this neighborhood by means of borings, and the results show an 
underlay of two coal seams, 15 to 20 feet apart, over the entire region tested; 
the upper one is too thin to be of value, and the lower seam has an average 
thickness of 3 feet, but has, unfortunately, a poor roof. The coal is of good 
quality, with the usual seams of pyrites, readily separated from the coal. 
Several attempts have heretofore been made to work it, which thus far have 
proved failures. Perhaps Messrs. Emerson & Oo., bringing greater capital 
and experience to the undertaking, will make the work successful. The com- 
pany has put in adequate machinery and otherwise equipped the mine. 

About one mile northwest of the Slope Mine is the Eureka Mine. This mine 
is entered by a vertical shaft 53 feet deep, which is sunk in a rise of ground 200 
feet west from the main line of the Jackson & Lansing railroad. ‘The com- 
pany was organized in June, 1879, with a capital stock of $25,000. Presi- 
dent, John Bullock; Henry Bullock, Secretary; M.S. Hitchcock, Treasurer 
and Superintendent; office, Jackson, Mich. ‘he mine is just outside the city 
limits, and the company hold the mineral right to one hundred and five acres 
of land. The coal seam is 8 feet to 4 feet thick, and has been worked out 
over an area of twenty-five to thirty acres. But little coal was taken out the 
first year, but in 1880 30,000 net tons were raised, and in 1881 37,477 net tons 
were raised. 

The mining right is based on a royalty of fifteen cents ver ton for screened 
coal. ‘Ten to fifteen cents per ton is the usual royalty paid by all the coal 
companies. Considerable trouble is experienced on account of water. Four 
No. 9 Knowles and one No. 9 Dickson pumps are used; the latter draws the 
water 400 fect. ‘The company pay the miners thirty-seven and a half cents 
per ton for mining, which includes pushing the cars to the shaft and taking 
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back the empty ones. Sixty miners are employed and about fifteen surface 
men. During the strike, from April till July, 1881, the mine was idle, so that 
the company lost its trade and has not yet fully recovered it. 

The machinery comprises two large boilers in use, and one idle, and a hoist- 
ing engine. The platforms carrying the cars, etc., are raised and lowered in 
the shaft with wire ropes running over and under a drum, worked by the 
engine. The railroad track enters the shaft house so that the chutes are close 
to the mouth of the shaft. The coal is hoisted and loaded into the cars with 
rapidity. Nearly the entire product is sold to the railroad company. 

The Slope, Eureka, Michigan and Woodville are the only coal mines now 
working in Jackson county, and their aggregate output as heretofore given is, 


1880. Net tons. ; 1881. Net tons. 
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CORUNNA. 


The only other coal mines in the State that are now in operation, besides 
those already mentioned, are near the city of Corunna, in Shiawassee county. 
Here there have been five mines opened, three of which have for a long time 
been idle. 

Coal was first taken out here by Mr. Alexander McArthur from an outcrop 
in the bank of a stream on the W.4N. H. 4 of Sec. 22, T. 7, R. 3, Caledonia 
township. A son of McArthur related that the discovery of the coal was 
made by a party of Indians, who had built a fire upon the coal seam where it 
outcrops, and who, upon returning to the place a few days afterwards were 
astounded to have their eyes and olfactories greeted with a dense, sulphurous 
smoke emanating from the earth. Considerably excited, and frightened 
withal, they hastened to the village to relate what they had seen, declaring in 
their Indian tongue that they had found a veritable hell. Some white men 
going to the spot solved the mystery. 

McArthur mined out coal more or less for upwards of twenty years, employ- 
ing from twelve to thirty men. It was sold mainly to blacksmiths. The vein 
averaged about two feet in thickness. About half a mile to the east of the 
McArthur mine was the Frazier mine, which started later than the former 
and thereafter was worked contemporaneously with it. 

This mine was upon lands owned by Mr. Alexander Frazier, of Detroit, and 
was operated by Mr. Stanton as agent for Frazier until about 1870. No money 
was made, a good deal of indebtedness was incurred, and the undertaking was 
abandoned. 

In 1870 a company was organized at Youngstown, Ohio, for the purpose of 
mining coal at Corunna, a large amount of land was leased, and a mine opened 
on the 8. W. 4 Sec. 23, T. 4, R. 38. Under the direction of Mr. Gilbert, the 
company’s agent, twenty houses were built for the use of the employés, and 
other improvements made. Gilbert seems to have been well qualified for his 
duties, but after four years of service he resigned and returned to Ohio, and 
was succeeded by Peter Rush as agent, who proved not so fortunate in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs. Through neglect in preserving the proper 
repairs the shaft feil in, stopping the pumps, and the mine becoming filled 
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with water work was suspended. This was in 1875. ‘The location of this 
mine is about two miles northeast of Corunna, upon the east side of the Shia- 
wassee River, in the bottom lands through which the river makes its bed. 

The shaft was inclined and extended vertically downward about seventy or 
eighty feet, passing through 
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The underground workings extended 600 feet east and west, and 1,000 feet 
north and south. The work to the east was limited by a ‘‘sand bank,” a 
deposit of sand rock, having a northwest and southeast direction, which cuts 
off the coal in a very similar manner as occurs in the Slope Mine at Jackson. 
The mine was not unwatered, and for two years no work was done; but 
in 1878 the company sent Mr. Todd Kincaid to examine the property and to 
recommence mining. 

It was decided to sink a shaft and to open a new mine adjacent to the old 
one, and west of it adistance of 50 feet. ‘lhe shaft is vertical, about 70 feet in 
depth, from the bottom of which the workings run 1,600 feet to the north and 
the same distance south and west, while to the east the old mine limits the 
extension in that direction, asdoes also further north, the ‘‘sand bar’”’ found 
east of the old mine, by bending westerly as it goes north. The coal seam has 
an average thickness of about 24 feet, becoming 4 feet in places. A good deal 
of trouble is experienced from the large amount of water to be pumped out, 
requiring ten tons of coal every twenty-four hours to run the pumps. The 
roof is a black shale, smooth and tolerably compact in places; in others it is 
loose and insecure; it is also of variable thickness. Above the shale is the 
sand rock, from 4 feet to 20 feet thick. The drifts are laid with wooden rails 
for the cars, which are hauled to and from the shaft by mules. Under the 
coal is a bed of 4 to 6 feet of fire clay, perhaps adapted to the manufacture of 
tile, pottery, and brick; a few barrels of it have recently been sent to Akron, 
Ohio, to be tested for this purpose. A seam of iron pyrites runs through the 
coal similarly as at Jackson, but it is claimed that the coal here contains less 
of the sulphur than the Jackson coal does; in appearance it is the same, and 
is mainly sold to the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad Company, to supply the 
locomotives on the west end of this road. It is also used, to a limited extent, 
by blacksmiths and in foundries. ‘The machinery consists of hoisting engine, 
working a drum with wire ropes, which extend down the shaft, and three large 
boilers for supplying the steam to the engine and to the pumps. A track from 
the branch of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad comes into the shaft house so 
that the skips have but a few feet run to the chutes that discharge into the cars. 

During the three years that it has been worked, the mine has yielded about 
twenty thousand tons of coal, an average of nearly seven thousand tons per 
year; but it has afforded no profit. About $140,000 have been expended and 
not half the amount returned from the salesof coal. It costs about $1.30 per 
ton to mine the coal in addition to the royalty, which is ten to fifteen cents per 
ton. Besides, they have had to work up a market; thequality of the coal has 
been held at a low estimate, and the railroad company had but littie faith in 
the continuance of the supply. It was not felt that the coal mining industry 
was permanently established, but only prosecuted as a trial or venture that 
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was liable at any time to be abandoned. Realizing the situation the company 
has prosecuted a series of borings with a view to thoroughly explore the sur- 
rounding country, and in future to conduct their mining operations with a bet- 
ter understanding of the situation. Upwards of sixty holes have been drilled 
and a record of them kept. Some of the old leases were relinquished and 
new onesmade. The company have now about twelve hundred acres of con- 
tiguous lands under lease which they have sufficiently proved to establish the 
fact that this territory is underlaid with a coal seam 3 feet to 4 feet thick, with 
a reasonably good roof. 

It became plain that the present mine must be abandoned; it was too costly 
to work, and it was thus decided to open a new one. Accordingly the location 
was carefully made and the work of sinking another shaft was begun in June, 
1881. The site for this new mine is the 8. W. 4 of the N. H. $ of Sec. 23, T. 
4, R. 3. 

The shaft is 67 feet in depth, 8x16 in size, well lined up and is divided into 
two equal divisions. A good deal of difficulty was met with in sinking it, 
owing to the quick sand. From the bottom of the shaft a main drift has thus 
far been opened, east and west each way from the shaft 200 feet; to the east 
the roof is very smooth, hard, and firm, but to the west the ground gives 
evidence of disturbance; the roof is broken and rough, and cross timbers are 
required to support it. A parallel drift runs to the pumping shaft and thus 
secures air drainage—the air coming down the main shaft passes up the drift 
and is thence drawn off into the side drift, down which it flows and up and 
out of the pump shaft. At the foot of this shaft is the sump into which all 
the water is conducted, and thence forced up to the surface by a heavy Blake’s 
pump. 

The plan upon which the mine will be worked is to run off lateral drifts 
each 300 feet along the main drift, and at every 30 feet to extend out short 
sub-laterals at the ends of which the ‘‘rooms’’ will be made from which the 
coal is mined out. 

In the main drifts the bottom is taken out below the coal sufficiently to give 
enough depth for the mules to travel, but in the lateral drifts, unless for 
drainage or for some especial purpose, the depth is only the thickness of the 
coal seam, and in traversing about one has to keep in a stouping posture to an 
extent that to the unaccustomed soon becomes excessively tiresome. Old coal 
miners, however, do not mind it, but work all day in these places without 
experiencing any extraordinary inconvenience. 

The coal in the new mine of the Corunna Company is in places 44 TIeet 
thick, and is nowhere under 3 feet, and it is certain that over an area of sey- 
eral hundred acres in this vicinity it preserves a pretty uniform thickness. 
The coal bed rolls somewhat, the upward curves being several feet above the 
depressions. ‘The same is true of the formation in all the coal mines in the 
State; but the bottoms of the drifts must be kept uniform for drainage and 
for the tramways. 

This new Corunna Mine seems likely to prove asuccess. The agent, Mr, Kin- 
caid, declares that if he were not certain of raising and disposing of at least 
two thousand tons per month they would not have opened the mine. When 
this mine is fully opened and working, it is intended to abandon the old mine. 
The yield of the old mine in the last month of 1881 was eight hundred tons. 
The company employ about one hundred mén. The general office is at 
Youngstown, Ohio. George Todd, President; Todd Kincaid, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Corunna, Michigan. 
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No mining is now being done at Owosso, three miles west from Corunna; 
but a shaft was formerly sunk there within the city limits, near the margin of 
the river. The shaft was 40 feet in depth. In this distance two seams of coal 
were intercepted, each one abont 14 feet in thickness. The coal is of a suffi- 
ciently good quality, but the seams are too thin to insure profitable working. 
Several attempts to work them have been made, but were soon after aband- 
oned as unremunerative undertakings. 

Near the depot, at Owosso, of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, a hole was 
bored to the depth of 307 fect, but only a single seam of coal was found of 6 
inches in thickness. The record in full is as follows: 
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The boring terminated in shale. 


FLUSHING. 


A small amount of coal has from time to time been mined at Flushing, 
in Genesee County. There are several outcrops of this mineral in the 
vicinity ; but mining work has never been systematically prosecuted. pee 
alack of railroad facility has retarded exploration ; but coal seams, which are 24 
feet thick at the outcrop can, it is said, soon thin out. Occasionally a few 
miners have gotten out a small amount of coal and sold it to local buyers. 

A boring recently begun passed through a seam of coal 3 feet in thickness 
at a depth of 14 feet below the surface. 
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SANDSTONE AND CLAY. 


The sandstone belonging to the coal measures furnishes at various points 
some important quarries of building stone. Notably at Flushing, the sand- 
stone is of a micaceous texture, of a greenish color, and in portions occurs in 
beds, so that it can be quarried in blocks of a suitable size, and made into fine 
cut stone. ‘This stone does not probably possess sufficient resistance to crush- 
ing force to make it adapted to the construction of large buildings, neither 
does its texture seem to be firm enough to enable it to withstand, for a long 
period, the disintegrating force of the extremes of our climate. It is claimed 
by those who have been familiar with these quarries for a considerable time, 
that durable building stone can be obtained here in any amount. 

The sandstone here has a thickness of about 25 feet, some of which is thinly 
laminated, and other portions are in regular beds, of a thickness varying from 
13 feet to 2 feet. 

Numerous sandstone quarries have been opened in Jackson county, chiefly 
in the townships of Springport, Sandstone, and Parma. It is a light-colored 
rock and has a glistening appearance in the sun, due to the clear quartz 
crystals which it contains. In some of these quarries the rock is in thick beds 
and of firm texture, and is said to be a first-class building stone, strong and 
durable. It is a white—sometimes yellowish colored—quartzite, or glittering 
sandstone, containing traces of vegetation. The walis of the Times building, 
in Chicago, are made of this stone, quarried and shipped from Sandstone, 
Jackson county. 

At Napoleon, in this county, is an extensive quarry of gray sandstone. The 
section is nearly 80 feet, and the quarry covers upwards of a hundred acres. 
The beds are of a different thickness and furnish both flagging and building 
stone of an excellent quality. 

Some of the beds have a fineness and sharpness of grit to answer for grind- 
stones, and the stone has been used for this purpose to a considerable extent. 


CLAY. 


Another important industry has grown up in Jackson, known as the Jackson 
Hire Clay Company. This company has extensive works in the vicinity of the 
Slope Mine, where they manufacture fire brick and sewer pipe. 

The clay is brought from near the Spring Arbor coal mines, and from five 
miles north of Jackson, from what is known as Batcheldor’s Place. The clay 
is found here in unlimited quantity and proves to be excellent for the manufac- 
ture of sewer pipe and for fire brick. 
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COPPER MINES—ONTONAGON DISTRICT. 


Ontonagon is one of the largest counties in Michigan, and while one of the 
most isolated, is really, in material resources, one of the richest in the State. 
Its whole territory is as yet almost an unbroken wilderness covered with forests 
of pine and hard wood that must ultimately be of great value. The soil, 
everywhere in the county, is a rich, productive loam, susceptible of cultivation 
and will yield to the farmers who in the future are sure to till it, abundant 
harvests of hay, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, and even corn. Messrs. Stan- 
nard and Hoyt, of Rockland, have recently, on application, sent to the Agri- 
cultural college specimens of their cropof 1881, showing as handsome, sound 
Yankee corn as can be produced anywhere. 

Perhaps it is as well for the county, in the long run, that its resources have 
thus been, from necessity, held in reserve; its great areas of pine, birdseye, 
birch, lynn, poplar, etc., will be all the more valuable for the delay; the time 
must inevitably arrive when it will all be demanded. It is folly, in this late 
day, to regard our timber as only an incumbrance—something to be wasted— 
and got rid of as speedily as possible; thoughtful men have witnessed the 
rapid disappearance of our forests with too much concern not to realize that 
this vast wilderness, which covers the soil of Ontonagon County, is among its 
most valuable resources—a possession in which the business of the whole conn- 
try claims an interest. 

In a few years more the isolation of Ontonagon County will be a matter of 
the past; already its primitive solitudes have been awakened by the scream of 
the locomotive; the first twenty miles of the railroad, which is the occasion of 
so much controversy, have been constructed, and when it reaches the State 
line it will be met by the Milwaukee & Northern, of which line it will form a 
part. A line has been surveyed from Wisconsin northwesterly to Lake 
Agogebic and thence to Union Bay. ‘The Menominee branch of the Chicago 
& Northwestern will be extended to the Agogebic iron range; and the Mar- 
quette, Houghton & Ontonagon Company, aroused to the necessity of effort to 
preserve its franchises, has extended the survey of its line westerly and begun 
the work of clearing out the line thus located, so that in all probability Onto- 
nagon County will soon be in railroad communication with the rest of the 
country. 

The chief consideration entertained toward Ontonagon County, heretofore, 
has been due to its mines, which of Jate have been possessed of but little com- 
parative importance; but 


ITS IRON DEPOSITS— 


Agogebic iron range—are now attracting much attention, and the explorations, 
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which have been prosecuted during the past year, have developed the existence: 
of ore in sufficient quantity and purity to insure the opening of iron mines: 
and the prosecution of the iron mining industry, in this range, on a scale 
of considerable magnitude, while its copyer interests have recently received an 
impetus through the revival of work at the 


NATIONAL. 


Nearly all Lake Superior mining men who are acquainted with its history 
have faith still in the National, and fully believe that when again opened and 
worked, with the improved appliances and methods that now prevail in mining, 
this abandoned mine has a future history that shall rival its remarkable past.. 

The location of this mine is in Sec. 16, T. 50, R. 39, and mining work was 
inaugurated here in 1848, and from that time, for a period of twenty-three 
years, until the company shut down in 1871, its record was one of abundant 
success. Notwithstanding the long and expensive litigation which it carried on 
with the Minesota, in order to secure its title to the land, the company was: 
enabled to produce upwards of five thousand tons of refined copper, affording 
an aggregate income of $2,295,231.50 from which the stockholders had 
received, in return for their original expenditure of only $110,250, the sum of 
$319, 255—nearly three hundred per cent., or $3 returned for every dollar 
expended. This very favorable showing was accomplished with the com- 
paratively crude methods at that time in vogue. Only what seemed to be 
certainly productive ground was pushed into. No risks were taken; the stamp- 
ing facilities were so meagre as to occasion, when compared to those of the 
present day, almost a total absence of production from that source. 

The mine was opened to a length of 2,820 feet, and to an extreme depth of 
950 feet. ‘There were ten levels and eight shafts, and in all of the levels very 
much of the ground was left untouched. But the mine failed to afford its- 
accustomed dividends; the stockholders began to be apprehensive of assess- 
ments, and without waiting to push on or to push down; without accepting 
the uncertainties of mining and endeavoring to determine if there might not 
be still further hidden treasures to reward the efforts of the explorer, they 
somewhat precipitately, in 1871, shut down. 

Thenceforward, for several years, the mine was turned over to the destruc- 
tive working of tributers, and from their share in this work of pillage the 
stockholders derived an income from the mine in dividends of $40,000. But 
the floors were torn up, the pillars were stoped away, the stulls and supports 
knocked out, and waste rock and timbers were dumped down into the shafts 
until they became filled from the botiom up with the rejected materials. The 
ground was worked away from under the shaft houses and machinery so that 
the engines and boilers had nearly disappeared beneath the surface. The 
houses and other buildings, of which there are a goodly number, and which 
were originally substantial and well made, were left for ten years with little or 
no repairs. And thus the National, once the pride of Ontonagon County and 
the boast of her mining men, was fast taking on the appearance of abandon- 
ment and ruin. 

In 1878 the control of the affairs passed into the hands of the present 
owners, who removed the office of the company to Boston, and resolved to 
unwater and to work the mine. Oapt. E. W. Parnell, a former mining cap- 
tain at the National, was chosen to undertake the charge of this work, and in. 
May, 1880, left the Phoenix and entered upon the discharge of his new duties 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE NATIONAL MINE, Jawn., 1881. 
Scale, 300 {t. to one inch, 
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Everything was so greatly out of repair and so in need of immediate attention 
that it was difficult to decide where first to begin. But the captain began with 
a will and the results of his work are agreeably apparent everywhere about 
the mine. The buildings have been repaired, furnished with foundations 
where such were wanting, and put in shape to be occupied. A substantial 
shaft-house has been built. The great hoisting engine has been unearthed and 
placed upon a solid stone foundation, where it stands ready to work. A small 
engine for hoisting was placed in the south end of the shaft-house, and the 
wire hoisting rope carried up to the top of the building and down the shaft to 
haul up and let down the skip loads of waste rock and timbers met with 
in clearing the shaft and the drifts. The pumping engine, which is doing the 
work of raising the water from the mine, was also placed on a solid stone 
foundation. A stone boiler house was built and three locomotive boilers resur- 
rected from the earth, into which they were fast disappearing, and placed 
therein. The stone change-house has been repaired and put in excellent con- 
dition for the accommodation of a large number of men. 

In January, 1881, the work of pumping began. Freeing the National of 
water meant draining a reservoir 5,580 feet in length, including the Minesota 
and the Rockland Mines, and 500 feet in depth, from which the water had to 
be raised a further height above the adit of 250 feet, and then, below the con- 
nection with the Minesota, a further depth of 300 feet, and 2,850 feet in 
length. But the raising of the water is the easiest part of it. Clearing out 
the rubbish, supporting the ground, enlarging and relining the shaft, consti- 
tute by far the most difficult part of the undertaking, and this is being done in 
a thorough and systematic manner. No. 2 shaft, leading down into the east 
part of the mine, was the one chosen. ‘The shafts were originally nearer 
together than is now thought necessary, and No. 2 shaft will suffice for work- 
ing the whole of the east end of the mine as heretofore opened. They are 
already down 700 feet, and 50 feet more will relieve them from further unwat- 
ering the Minesota; and about 300 feet will bring them to the bottom of the 
mine. The water is raised with a Cornish plunger pump, pipe 124 inches 
inside diameter. .The lifts are 200 feet apart; thus far there are three, and 
they are going down with the fourth. No mining has been done, as the shaft 
is constantly used in hoisting the debris. Highteen men are employed in this 
underground clearing away work. They work in three shifts, eight hours 
each, six men in ashift. Between No. 3 and No. 6 shafts the mine was never 
worked below the fourth level. 

Recently Capt. Parnell has begun the work of sinking a shaft in the north 
lode, lying 140 feet north of the main lode. This new shaft is distant 250 feet 
from No. 2. The results met with are very encouraging. The shaft is down 
100 feet and considerable mass copper has been taken out, amounting thus far 
to several tons. The lode is a conglomerate made up of a mixture of a variety 
of minerals cemented together by a silicious matrix; it was formerly slightly 
explored by the old company in 1862-3, by a cross-cut from the second level 
below the adit, and some drifting done in it, but the company, believing it to 
be a stamp lode, being only in search of mass copper, and having very limited 
stamping facilities, abandoned the work of further exploration. Capt. Par- 
nell intends, as soon as he has sunk to the requisite depth, to drift in the 
lode to intersect this old opening, and thus connect the two mines, If the 
lode is found to yield stamp rock, as is anticipated, a mill for working 
it up will become necessary, and the question of the location of such a mill 
become one of the problems to be solved. ‘The little stream that winds 
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between the bluffs on which the old stamp mill was placed, affords but a small 
amount of water, and certainly cannot be esteemed of much value for washing 
purposes, but possibly a single head of Ball’s stamps, with improved washers, 
might be erected on the old site and answer for a limited amount of work, and 
then be removed to some better location when further development had 
enabled the company to determine the matter of the necessity of a larger mill 
and upon its location. It is but a short distance to the Ontonagon River, 
which affords water enough for stamping, etc., if any plan can be devised by 
which the water can be rendered available for this purpose without interfering 
with other interests connected with the use of the stream. 

The railroad is now completed to Ontonagon village and its track runs three 
miles in the National property; a stamp mill could thus be built on Lake 
Superior and the rock transported thence twelve miles. But if the Marquette, 
Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad is built through from L’ Anse, it is possible 
that it may be thought to be more advantageous to build stamp mills east of 
the mines, in the direction of L’ Anse, than to the west, since it is eastward 
that all the product is destined to go, and there would be a saving in transpor- 
tation. But the question of a stamp mill does not, at the National, demand 
an immediate solution. ‘S‘o clear the mine and get ready for mining will 
occupy the attention of the management for yet six months to come, after 
which they will probably be ready to prosecute mining work. The work of 
clearing the mine of water and refuse timbers and rock, and of making the 
unavoidable repairs underground, has proved to be a more difficult undertaking 
than was at first anticipated, and will require a longer period of time to con- 
summate than was originally believed to be necessary; but the work is being 
thoroughly performed, and it would seem also that all due economy was being 
exercised. The estimated cost of clearing the mine and of making necessary 
repairs, etc., is $75,000. 

The company’s estate comprises 1,889 acres of land, stretching in irregular 
shape, a mile in width, across half of the mineral range. The Ontonagon & 
Brule River Railroad Company has three miles of its line built in the National 
property. 

There are a number of well determined metallic lodes crossing the National 
lands that have been proved by previous work to be worthy of further explo- 
ration. 

The officers are J.C. Watson, President, Boston, Mass.; D. L. Demmon, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Boston, Mass.; Wm. E. Parnell, Superintendent, 
Rockland, Mich. No. of shares, 40,000, par value, $25.00 each. 


THE MINESOTA MINE 


Adjoins the National, and is the oldest and most celebrated mine in the 
Ontonagon district. The mine is situated on Section 15, T. 50, R. 39, and its 
underground drifts are connected with those of the National to the depth 
of about 700 feet. The mine is 2,820 feet in length, and about 1,200 feet in 
extreme depth. Its direction conforms to the rock formation, being about N. 
65° HK. The formation dips about 44° northwesterly, but the lode has a vary- 
ing dip of 52° to 64°. The surface at No. 4 shaft, is 650 feet above the Onto- 
nagon River, which is one and a half miles distant to the west of the mine. 
The lode is irregular, having a varying width of from 2 feet to 8 feet. The 
gangue is quartz, calcite and epidote, and the mine has afforded many very 
beautiful specimens of crystallized minerals, including copper. 
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The first shipment of copper, consisting of six and one-half tons, was made 
from this mine in 1848, the same year that the company was first organized 
under a special charter from the State of Michigan. In 1855 a reorganization 
was made under the general mining laws of Michigan, and the capital stock 
was fixed at $1,000,000, divided into 20,000 shares. 

The first dividend, $30,000, was paid in 1852, the fifth year of working. 
The assessments amounted to $60,000, and up to the period of paying divi- 
dends $400,000 had been expended, $320,000 of which sum was obtained from 
the sale of copper. 

The total dividends paid amount to $1,920,000. The maximum product was 
obtained in 1860. Nearly 70% of the product of the mine, up to 1861, wags 
in mass copper, and only about 69% in stamp work; but as the yield of masses 
fell off more attention was given to the stamp rock. But the stamp mill was 
a crude affair, as compared to those now in use, and the water supply was very 
inadequate, so that when the mine failed to yield masses to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the current expenses, the company resolved to shut down, and 
accordingly the pumps were stopped in 1870, and from that period the mine 
has been allowed to remain filled with water. For a few years prior to that 
date, and subsequently, the mine has been mostly worked by tributers, and its 
condition is undoubtedly similar to that of the National, heretofore described. 

The work of the company during the past two years has been confined to 
exploration with the diamond drill along the south bluff. Holes are sunk to a 
distance of from 100 to 300 feet in length, at an average cost of $1.55 per 
foot. The results have not led to the commencement of active mining in this 
bluff. There is a rumor that the company contemplates completing the 
unwatering of the old mine and exploring it to greater depth, etc. 

At the last annual meeting a new board of directors was elected, consisting. 
of the following named gentlemen: Geo. D. Pond, E. M. Jerome, J. J. 
Dwight, Thos. F. Neasmith, J. Olis Wetherbee, Benj. F. Pond, and Thos. D. 
James. Geo, D. Pond was elected President, and J. Geo. Rippelon, Secretary. 
Office in New York, N. Y. 

It is inferred that the change of management implies increased activity, and 
the Ontonagon people are greatly in hopes that such may prove to be the case. 
Many good mining men are of the opinion that with the present improved 
appliances and methods of mining favorable results would follow the resump- 
tion of work in the old mine. 

The results of the operations for the past year, the company’s financial 
condition, etc., are set forth in the following annual report, dated March 
15, 1882: 

We have to report that work during the past year has been chiefly devoted to 
explorations by means of the Diamond drill, and which so far have given no 
results of a character warranting the opening of any new mine. We have 
expended for this purpose $3,730.99, and propose to continue another year to 
work the drill in such parts of our property as have not already been thor- 
oughly investigated, when it will be necessary to determine definitely, in case 
of no greater success than has hitherto attended our efforts, whether to cease 
further expenses in this direction. 

The product of copper by the aid of tributers has diminished, to quite 
a nominal quantity, consequent on the rate of wages having increased in the 
region to an extent that makes working a tribute undesirable to the men hith- 
erto engaged in this way, who can generally do much better now through reg- 
ular employment. The ground, however, is by no means exhausted, and at 
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some future time it may be practicable to get a large number of men willing 
to go to work, when our resources may be increased. The accounts for the 
year are hereto annexed. 
H. 8S. Henry, President; Hdmund Hendricks, G. P. Saterlee, and Charles 
M. Stead, Directors. 
. PRODUCT AND VALUE OF MINERAL. 
The product of the mine, in mineral, for the year 1881, was 35,030 Ibs., 


yleldinowin Sobsi24.227- lbs; andiimicashs. a=. seas een seen eee ae senses $4,297 75 
The product of mineral for December, 1881, is 3,686 lbs.; bought of the 
TDL ONS BLO Leaemee tea Sa ens to ee EN I Orn, oe = fe = eee See 290 46 
$4,588 21 
COST OF PRODUCTION. 
Balance—mineral at mine December 31,1880._...-._--...-------- $242 49 - 
Wages—amounts paid tributors, $2,773.58 ; surface labor, $787.62 ; 
salaries at mine, $1,500; powder, wood, etc., $155.18_.....-_--- 5,216 28 
Transportation, $217.40; insurance, $9.96...-....---------------- © 2277 36 
Smelkinee Polos taxes ol LOSiw2 as eon ace coats oe ems seer 1,472 09 
DI DIATHC Suey ERIN C NVA OL Kom ae Men pres h Souhel hs 2 oc Sets one era epee 1,600 00 
Officovandioeneraliexpens@Spere se emcee tame = laces = Spain since eee 807 45 
$9,565 67 
Less profit on interest, rents, farm, merchandise, etc.........--- 1,355 17 
$8,210 50 
EEX Pe UsSeSRO Verve ler OleprOGuctes peje sa. oe Mee eee a 3,622 29 
——-—— $4,588 21 


(The amount expended in working the Diamond drill was $3,730.99.) 
INVENTORIES OF PROPERTY. 


Real estate at original cost ($64,800), less sales......--.....-.---.------- $19,261 18 
Surface improvements, buildings, stamp mill and dam, cleared lands, 
bEAMIW AVS OMLONUO ONEAOCK CEC.) ea. oa s.0 cee see ae 39,385 00 
Personal property, engines, machinery, tools, materials, and diamond 
GUTH D asa reins he ete Cea e ee Mienmnne eee De St a 57,709 44 
Supplies: In store, $140.30; blacksmith shop, $1,828.86; farm, horses, and 
WaASONnS HAVA WOOU: 6 LCr pode. OO ee ec ewtae ec ie han a eee sey Une ee es 2,911 16 
Accounts receivable at mine, $381.36; and in New York, $1,524.48_.._.__- 1,905 84 
Mine ralta tom news see e re ce ee oa a ne ee eat ar a Cc eh oy sa eee 290 46 
Cash in hands of agent, $62.09; and treasurer, $5,660.06__.............-.- 5,722 15 
, $127,185 23 
Deduct:"amounts payable in New York 222. 0.2.0. paec eee $1,337 42 
Oucstan din cedars aan seen ces aes See Ree eee 1,357 06 
—--—— 2,694 48 


$124,490 75 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


Receipis— 
Gashronthandiyassper las terepouteeacs sec ens noe cee oe ae ee eee eee $2,429 86 
Dales ofccopper—-e-roduct Of 1881, 24.097 1s a. = amare oper eet 4,297 75 
PASS CUSTIVGM Leese tee ss tg ea oe rae SA oe oa Re 10,000 00 
BGT est RR Saree eh ett se Se Gl teen Aimer S248 LCi Caryn ee en oS 232 05 
$16,959 66 
Disbursements — 
Acent/sidrant fortriputors: Wages, Cte ses... sane: eases $6,365 10 
Transportation, smelting, insurance, taxes, general expenses, 
SAIATIGSNOL Cc. = 2a) See paewie oe us ae eee er eee ere 3,141 28 
Carbonsstorauillets 37s tees, tee nee es Coe tae ee 1,793 22 
— 11,299 60 


Cash : balan cOies sages ks we aca ln a ee a $5,660 06 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Resour ces— 
Mineral ate temeapemee ere nace ne see ee oso se na taowees corse eae $ 290 46 
SUppliessatistores shops, and farm. 2252 2222 _les foe. coaecke- ceca cseee 2,911 16 
Accounts receivable at mine, $381.36; and in New York, $1,524.48. _____. 1,905 84 
PN MOMt sy eactim alan Cee meer ae) you Son cs, oe Soe cons ae nate thos cee 62 09 
Te asiLomsi casi alan Cen r seb acc - ae Selec yer ale co iciae eee ae ce 5,650 06 
$10,829 61 

Liabilities — 

Accounts payable in New York....<.5-..--222-c2c.aecces-es $1,337 42 

OmistamcCimee (Lants: se scsi So SOAR ee Soba beads nee ean eee 1,557 06 2,694 48 
$8,135 18 


The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. The estate con- 
gists of 4,653 acres of land, a tract worth careful exploring. 


THE RIDGE MINE 


Is situated in the S. W. $ of Sec. 35, T. 51, R. 38, and the company was 
organized under a special charter from the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan, April, 1850, and mining work was begun at that time in what is known 
as the Butler or Champion lode. The company worked the mine for five 
years and leased the property to Capt. Stephen Martin, who operated it until 
1863. ‘The mine was purchased by Thomas F. Mason for $200,000 in 1860, 
who three years thereafter reorganized the company under the general mining 
Jaws of the State, with a capital stock of $500,000, divided into 20,000 shares. 
Two hundred thousand dollars in assessments were levied and collected during 
the two succeeding years, since which time the product of the mine has sufficed 
for the expenses, and dividends to the amount of $100,000 have been paid, 
the first dividend, $50,000, having been declared in 1872. 

The Ridge forms one of the Evergreen Range Mines, and has ever been 
esteemed as one of the best in the district. The estate comprises 1,494 acres of 
land, and is crossed by all the veins of the Evergreen Range, the value of 
some of which has never been proved on this property, although found to be 
productive elsewhere. The present mine is in what is called the Evergreen vein, 
and it is the desire of Agent Harris that the old mine in the Champion lode be 
reopened. ‘The formation here is yery irregular, both in dip and in trend, the 
general inclination and bearing being 38° northwesterly, and 8. 43° W. 

The mining plant is much behind the times, the machinery, having been 
long in use, needs replacing with newer and improved patterns. The com- 
pressor and power drills should replace the slow and expensive hand work. 
The mine needs a compressor and air drills to extend the openings with greater 
rapidity than is now possible. If pushed with the same vigor as the Osceola 
there is but little doubt that the Ridge would be a paying mine. 

The following is the report of the Ridge Copper Company for the year 1881: 

The product of the mine for the year has been— 


Pounds. 
LBayriel, COP DOE seca easet nS ga Sees in ete Rete ae oats IOS .-. 101,150 
Stamp 0S Sa LN SETAE BE eee te ee ee pee EAL SSR Re aro Rea ane Oe eg Se . 80,050 
Mass GO it Ie ral Se ERO UU a ene age on Ree Chey Sac Ae Ae eR eo ee ea 54,540 
235,740 

Or 117 1740-2000 tons, which has realized, including mineral remaining 
Arete oman CRaMSORPeMiCeMts, VilCld Nose sea cc ae sci cere nacinecee s-asicem $36,233 99 
TROGOIWEG! ERO: SNCORISG Ss at A aneese Ee eee meee ECS Cot ae aaa aa anaes arene ae 142 68 


Mo polerecerptse ccna. c-- <5 wig ee ia ara Rea aR i EE Ri Se Sa $36,376 67 
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The expenditures of the vear have been as follows: 


MMi eneX PGS CSiqseee ne ee eae an Cai are cur ee eet ee reer $33,384 63. 
Other expenses, as per Treasurer’s balance sheet.....-.-.---- 6,111 71 

—-———._ $39,496 34 
From which deduct total receipts as-above....-....--.....--- 36,376. 67 
Shows the loss on the business of-the year._....------------- $ 3,119 67 
The statement of assets and liabilities in last report showed a balance of. $25,969 39 
Weductioss.on business Ol L88ll.. 2 ooo. ee ee hee een ae eee eee 3,119 67 
Balance on January 1, 1882, as per statement attached_._._-.._--.-------- $22,849 72 

The openings made in 1881 were as follows: 

Drifting 148 10-12 feet, at an average price per foot of.......-....-...2.-.----- $9 44 
Sinking shafts, 54 56-12 feet, average price per foot of__._.--........--------22% 28 00. 
Stoping 463 67-72 cubic fathoms, average price per cubic fathom of_....-...--- 22 01 


Making the whole amount of ground broken, 512 18-72 cubic fathoms, which 
produced about 460 pounds of mineral copper per cubic fathom of ground 
broken. 


STAMPING. 


The stamp mill worked seventy days, stamping 2,300 tons of rock, which yielded 
about 1.74 per cent of mineral copper. 


WORKING FORCEH, ETC. 


The average monthly number of employés was.......-..--.--.-------4---- 5214 
Rhemyerave;monthlymumber of miners oe. -.a-cce 0 somes ae ee ee eee 27 
The average monthly wages of miners on contract was_....-. ..------------ $40 06 


CONDITION OF THE MINE. 


The work done during the past year was confined almost entirely to the 
vicinity of No. 3 shaft. The shaft was sunk to the 70-fathom level, at which 
point the vein made a large pocket of very productive stoping ground. The 
70-fathom level was drifted a short distance west of shaft, but from want of 
time no drifting was done at that level east of shaft. 

The rest of the drifting done was at the 60-fathom level east and west 
of No. 3, and at the 50-fathom level east of No. 3 shaft. The only work 
done in the western part of the mine was a little stoping at the 50-fathom 
level, just east of No. 2 shaft, and at the 40-fathom level, some 250 feet and 
670 feet west of No. 2 shaft. The vein at those places was rather small, but 
moderately productive of small mass and barrel copper. Some stoping was 
also done at the 30-fathom level, west of No. 3 shaft. At all these places the 
vein was generally large and promising in appearance, but sparingly productive 
of copper. 

The principal and most valuable stoping ground was just west of No. 3 
shaft, at the 70-fathom level, and just east and west of the shaft at the 
60-fathom level. This stoping was mostly in the irregular jumble of vein 
apparently dipping west, which was spoken of in my last report. The vein 
here is more than usually twisted and broken, being sometimes but a mere 
string, and then swelling out into pockets of from 20 to 30 feet in width. 
The prospect for the continuance of this copper ground is quite favorable, and 
from its appearance at the 70-fathom level, we may reasonably expect it to 
grow richer as greater depth is attained. 

I would now respectfully call your attention to the advisability of taking 
immediate steps to introduce machine drills into the mine, and to procure a 
new hoisting engine and other necessary equipments. We cannot expect to do 
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our work with desirable economy and to the best advantage unless we have the 
same kind of appliances and facilities that are now in general mining use. I 
think that the appearance of the mine will warrant the levying of an assess- 
ment for that purpose, and I so recommend, 

In laying out any new work [ would provide in some measure for the reopen- 
ing and working of the old mine vein, which could be done, whenever desired, 
either independent of or conjointly with the present workings. The old mine 
vein was very productive of copper. It is many years since anything was done 
there, and far better results could be obtained to-day because of the improved 
methods and appliances for mining. 

Testimate the required outlay approximately as follows: 


iolccincengine, boilers, drums, and gear.....2222.....-. 22221... cc $10,000 
PAnECOMMDLeSsOL pulp, steam pipes, be 22-25 2. ee cscs aemes ls cee eee 6,000 
EMpestomcompressor, power drills, shafting, etc. -.-2._2-_.22.-..-- ose eaee 2.000 
Planerslathe; drill, small engine for machine shop .-._.......2.--.-..--.---- 2.000 
bwomewrsnatt: houses, skip, wire rope, ete. ...2 4.52.52. s25- 4-6. 2-2 eee 2,500 
Building for engine house, compressor, machine shop, etc..........--.-..---- 4,500 
PAM Graneriinnepol GenGtUIl, SAY o-o.-2- sc.2c oboe sec cheb oe eee ee 5.000 
Homopenimne new sround, drifting: and sinking. ~22.5. ....22 2.5. seen eee 8,000 

ME Kuoeaat Oba le suimlavel On. sos auc ch.~< acme. se tere ac ae ee sere eo $40,000 


The foregoing does not include anything for the old mine vein, except 
machinery; nothing for shaft-houses, pumps, and labor for unwatering the 
mine, straightening and retimbering shafts, etc., etc. 

If the above plans are approved, and they are certainly worthy of your 
serious consideration, I would recommend that for the purposes mentioned, 
$50,000 be raised by assessment on the stock. Yours respectfully, 

S. B. HARRIS, Agent. 


The subject of equipping the mine for work on a larger scale, and with 
modern appliances, has been under the consideration of the board of directors 
for some years, but they have not hitherto found it in accordance with their 
judgment to take any steps to that end. The failure for the past two years to 
show any earnings, now decides the board to submit to the stockholders for 
their definite action, whether they will assess themselves to provide the equip- 
ment necessary to put the mining operation on a profitable basis, as recom- 
mended by the agent, Captain Harris. ‘The directors fully concur in his rec- 
ommendation; and in order that the question may have the fullest considera- 
tion, submit this report to each individual holder of stock in advance of the 
annual meeting, and with it a form of proxy, which may be used by any who 
cannot attend the meeting in person. If signed and returned to the office of 
the company, the proxy will be voted in favor of the election of a board 
of directors, who will assess the stock as herein indicated. 

The stockholders are reminded that no election of directors has been held at 
the last three annual mectings, because a majority of the stock was not 
present, and did not vote either in person or proxy, as the law under which 
the company is organized requires; and all are earnestly solicited to see that 
their stock is properly represented at the meeting, which will be held at the 
office of the company, No. 4 Exchange Court, New York City, on Thurs- 
day, March 2, proximo, at 11 a.m. Unless a majority of the stock is present 
or represented, no business can be transacted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

' THOS. F. MASON, President. 


ff 
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BALANCE SHEET FROM THE BOOKS OF THE RIDGE COPPER COMPANY, JAN. 1, 1882. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Real Estate— : 
Qost ok pnopenbyes secs c os otto eee a eee eee eee s Sent pepe $203,541 00 
Expenditures— 
As per published statement to January 1, 1881_..........--.----------- 1,012,618 70 
188 1— 
MAIO NACCOMM bane space = SO eee = Solel ee yl eer een ee eee $39,550 37 
TOOTS MS ayia ess Sane pape mais en a Re aa ae es Be iy aN 2,363 56 
Expenses, taxes, and copper charges..---...-....----------- 2,486 40 
ENTansponbatlOnse: poet fae oe a Me ee) | Nee oe eee 1,103 70 
IAYSEDRD) ND ISS See, ene eet ee eR Te EN ee A ee 158 05 
—-—_ 45,662 08 
Dividend Account— 
Paid February rh STS aS nn ee os he tae Seen eS $50,000 00 
SCE Cee) ceemee Cm pee: Sky See. opt ERs en 20,000 00 
«“ «“ = TST bese Coca ah RIE EE Lies Tat | th 20,000 00 
ss cs LOSISS0 MC ac eew ke SEE a ee ae ee 9,742 00 
—-——— 99,742 00 
Company Stock— 
Oneshindredishares\ costing cece. vec cate sae se eee 239 70 
Treasurer's Account— 
CASH EETIMDAT Kore meer ie eer cle aie arms eee a OR EISEN Seer cee $6,020 41 
CARL Oper res eee Mae este Ce te ie Solow © ware nowt Bema ss 10,000 00 
= 16,020 41 
$1, 377,823 89 
RECEIPTS. 
Captial Stock— 
PALME OLPLODCLLY.§— --1sie- cee ee cone cece eee e ee ee ee $200,000 00 
_ENSIS TINO as Oe SSS eS ERS eas ee Ses 200,000 00 
—-—— $400,000 00 
Copper Account— 
Shas 170. CAME AAR GE Le a ee a ees $914,149 71 
aioe in (eRe Sind Sse ORR eee Beet aoe eeaBoo AS ace 47,493 71. 
—-— 961,643 42 
Interest Account— 
CollectedetorJanuarys.s 1880 ses. se. 2: eae eee $16,037 79 
Collectedpingl SSO meas ssc. neces oe coe oe cnet ee ee See 142 68 
_—- 16,180 47 
Shipments lerssass Geese eee Soa ae see oe 289,880 lbs. 
PYGIO) meer ere oes sae oe 2 ae eon saceine nee wice 81 percent. 
TYOFRONIS 2 dct SEE ile ea aS 235,606 lbs. 


$1,377,823 89 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES OF THE RIDGE COPPER COMPANY, AND OF AVAIL- 


ABLE ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1882, 


LIABILITIES. 
Wn pard dividends ss aoe ten: Gan oeee cocker ee eee eee az Late foes 
Drafts outstanding...........- Petes Soe 4 ny ae SEG el es Ge ee 
Accounts payable abminees. wecce secs ose Lee eae eee ee ee 
RAM C Ome oe NE Sm aicis ates otic lal aio wave. Saeco Sere ee 
ASSETS 


Mineral at mine, 20,130 lbs. at 80 per cent yield and 15 cents per lb.____. 
UP DUCSTAGstNING cere ects -- ac Se Re ne ere en eee en 
Balance of available assets over liabilities.-...2...... $22,849 72. 


$258 00 
1,241 02 
2.032 13 
22.849 72 


$26,380 87 


$16,020 41 
8 95 

292 92 
2.415 60 
7,642 99 


$26,380 87 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE RIDGE MINE, JAN., 1882. 


Scale, 180 ft. to one inch. 
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The officers are Thomas F. Mason, President; W. Hart Smith, Secretary 
and Treasurer, No, 4 Exchange Place, New York. S. B. Harris, Agent, 
Greenland, Michigan. 


AZTEC MINE. 


Work at the Aztec Mine has been continued during the year, driving a 
cross-cut through the bluff and securing a few tons of copper—five tons 1,880 
pounds. The mine is owned by Dr. C. G. Hussey, by whom it was purchased, 
and in 1880 a new company was organized and Capt. Joseph Huddleston, with 
half a dozen miners, has since been at work in the mine. 

The mine lies east of the Hilton, in the N. W.4 Sec. 31, T. 51, R. 2%, and 
the bluff in which it is situated forms'one of the Evergreen Range Bluffs. 
The first copper was shipped in 1852, and the total up to the present time has 
been about 356 tons. The assessments have been $150,000, and the estate 
consists of 1,200 acres of land. The mine can be drained to a considerable 
depth, by adits. On the location is a stamp mill with ten heads Cornish 
stamps, a rock house, etc. The work now doing is more in the way of explo- 
ration, to cross-cut, and in a measure to prove the lodes. The capital stock ig 
$1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. The officers are August Page, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Boston, Mass. Capt. John Chynoweth, Agent, Greenland, 
Michigan. 


MASS MINE. 


At the Mass Mine considerable progress has been made during the past year. 
For several years it has been the largest producing mine in Ontonagon 
county, and has been worked to a profit. All the improvements, which are 
considerable, have been paid for from the earnings of the mine, and no assess- 
ments have been called for since 1874. The plan has been to proceed cau- 
tiously, avoiding all unnecessary expenditures—in fact the plan is to make the 
mine pay its own way without calls upon the stockholders for funds, and 
under the economical management of Capt. Chynoweth the plan has thus far 
been successfully carried out. 

There is scarcely room for doubt but a more liberal expenditure would result 
in the pecuniary advantage of the owners since the mine openings are too 
limited to afford a large yield of copper. The product is very uniform and 
constant, and the percentage of copper is shown to be sufficiently great to 
afford a handsome revenue if enough of the rock were mined. Until recently 
the mining has been handwork, and the cost for sinking, drifting, and stoping 
was brought to too high a figure to leave, with the limited amount done, a 
large margin of profit. Recently a compressor has been introduced, and 
power drills are now at work in the mine, which must unquestionably prove of 
great advantage. 

The accompanying report of the superintendent embraces the operations of 
the mine for the year ending December 31, 1881, and the last commissioner’s 
report contains a very full description of the mine, and of its operations up 
to that time. The work for the year 1881 showed a decrease in product 
during a portion of the year; this, with the low price of copper during the 
early part of the season, brought down the receipts. The expenditures were 
increased by the purchase of new machinery. 

The amount of mineral on hand at the opening of the year was 49,930 
pounds, which produced 43,938 pounds ingot, and the amount of mineral 
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obtained from November 1, 1880, to November 1, 1881, was 620,914 pounds, 
all of which was shipped from the mine; of this, about 530,000 pounds, 
smelted, yielded 383,886 pounds of copper, making the total amount obtained 
427,824 pounds, which sold for $70,895:84, leaving 90,000 pounds of mineral 


on hand. 
held, was divided pro rata among the stockholders. 


The forfeited stock of the company, which had been bought in and 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES TO DECEMBER J, 1881. 


RECEIPTS. 


BA GRESSINENLA MO ALG INS 2 sce e fete bc ee eee aie RS ree ae ee ere 
Salessot, copper to-date of last reportee.-eeeeser> see eee ee 
Sales of copper since date of last report 


Debts due 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures to December Ist, 1880 
Labor drafts paid 
Taxes 


Teoh be. aden. bocociose es eaece sete Seen wacincccicioce as hate e aaa a 


SimMeltiin oy eee se she ee nraie heave Saale 1 a a oe a 
Due from sundry parties 
Cash on hand 


LIABILITIES. 
abordratis.outstandin Gee. ee..s- 29 seer ener one oa 
Meh tse ez soe. ase see ee sce on eee ee ee on sn el ee 

CASH ASSETS. 
Cashes. as. 2Secaes see SSR SOO SE See EEF Bs Aes ci $1,977 40 
Ninety thousand pounds mineral. estimated value_---.-._-- 12,000 00 
Duewtromisundrysparbiesscee sees eee eee eee ne eee 221 84 
$14,199 24 


$149,202 00 


$292,531 17 
70,895 84 363,427 O1 


9,634 43 


$522,263 44 


$423,141 48 
87,579 15 
671 11 

8 98 

1,407 43 
1,808 50 
570 50 
3,876 75 
221 84 
1,977 70 


$522,263 44 


$ 6,788 03 
9,634 43 
$ 16,422 46 


The Superintendent’s report of the mining operations is as follows: 
The operations are still confined to the Knowlton vein, and consist of 


Drifting 511 feet 5 inches at a cost per foot of $13.11_.__.-.._.....--.... 
Sinking winze 79 feet 9 inches at a cost per foot of $15.58....._.-...._.. 
Sinking shafts 137 feet 9 inches at a cost per footof $22.02_......_._.__. 
Stoping, 1,835 cubic fathoms at a cost per cubic fathom of $13.12 
Sundry work 


$6,709 81 
1,198 75 
3.037 82 

17,514 54 
4,133 51 


The number of men employed and the amount of wages expenses were: 


Sixty-one and four-tenths miners and timbermen 
Fifty mechanics and laborers 


$32,594 43 
22.488 56 


$55,082 99 


$6,221 00 
2.584 80 
10,676 68 
8,840 72 


$85,406 19 
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The results of the leading features connected with the works, are shown in 
the following statements: 


TOCA amount OmnOcke munca. cache ee) eigen eT ee 22.500 tons. 


ATROUN teMOISCEGMOnsumtaCces= es... Jae al ke. SR ee 20.064 * 
FACTIOUN, ESClechedmO ne taniplnoys. <<. tees 2 seek ck ace TUG 
Cost of selecting, delivering and stamping.................- ee $10,489 62 
Amount of mineral produced from stamps..........2-....-.---=- 318,665 lbs. 
Amount of masses and rough mineral produced.___.._..----..--- 302,249 
Ocal MMe RO CMC Lee eee no. Se oe ms se 620,914 ‘“ 
Amount ofemineral per cubic fathom of rock 2: . 222-2... 2-2--2e- "465 « 
Proportion of masses and barrel work to whole product..---_._-- 48 67-100 # cent. 
Proportion of stamps copper to whole product.......----.-.----- 51 33-100 = * 
Proportion of stamp rock to whole amount mined__.-_----.-..--- 34 50-100 =“ 
Percentage of mineral in selected stamp rock .-_........--.------- 205-100 “ 
Percentage of mineral in whole amount of rock mined._-_.---.--- 137-100 * 


The facilities for ecouomical mining have been greatly increased during the 
past year by the erection of an air compressor, and the introduction of the 
Rand air drills. 

We have nine of these drilling machines now on hand, seven of which are 
employed in stoping. 

These machines will soon be started in the drifts and shafts, and, with the 
great expedition in making openings by this means, a large amount of stoping 
ground can be prepared for breaking with a comparatively small force. 

With these iniprovements, the amount of rock mined will be nearly doubled, 
and the scale of operations and degree of success correspondingly increased 
without much additional working expense. 

Where the air drills are used we find it necessary to employ high explosives 
exclusively for blasting, which largely increases this item of mining cost; but 
the data that we have been able thus far to obtain indicates that the cost of 
producing each ton of rock is reduced nearly one-half. 

The No. 1 shaft is now down to the fifth level, and drifting commenced at 
that level. The vein in this locality shows considerable copper, and for that 
reason we think it advisable to resume the sinking at an early date. 

The No. 2 shaft is sunk to the third level, and has a communication from 
that point westward to No. 1 shaft. 

The vein at the bottom of No. 2 shaft has yielded some stamp rock, and a 
large proportion of masses and barrel work. 

We still have considerable stoping ground opened, but the openings should 
be vigorously pushed ahead ; not only to keep up the supply, but for the pur- 
pose of discovering other valuable deposits of mineral. 

With reference to the general appearance of the mine, and its prospects, I 
would say that during the past year no material change has taken place. The 
vein throughout the lower levels has settied into a sameness of character and 
production. Since the exhaustion of the large surface deposits of mineral 
there has been a decrease in the quality of the vein matter, bat it has now 
apparently settled into a condition in which the yield of copper will be in 
about the same proportion as it has been during the past year. 

Our success will now depend upon the resu lt of the recent introduction of 
drilling machinery, and as the new mode of working is now well established, it 
is reasonable to expect a largely increased product with very little additional 
expeuse. 

We are provided with a stock of mining supplies, consisting of feed, iron, 
nails, etc., for winter’s use, amounting, per inventory, to $2,800. 
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There are also on hand 200 cords of wood, valued at $500, besides several 
hundred cords in the woods, cut on this winter’s contract. 

It is very desirable to have seasoned wood for consumption, and for this rea- 
son we have made arrangements for a larger supply thau usual, and shall 
endeavor to have delivered, during the coming season, five or six thousand 
cords. Yours truly, 

JOHN CHYNOWETH, Superintendent. 


The Mass Mine location is the 8S. W. + of Sec. 6, T. 50, R. 38, and the com- 
pany was organized in 1856, with the President, then as now, Dr. C. G. Hussey. 
The other present officers are James W. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Pittsburg, Pa. John Chynoweth, Superintendent, Greenland, Mich, 

The capital stock is $500,000, divided into 20,000 shares. 

The product for December, 1881, was 37 tons, 120 lbs. The product for 
January, 1882, was 38 tons, 1945 lbs. The product for February, 1882, was 38 
tons, 1214 lbs. 

No. 1 shaft—the working shaft—has been sunk to the 5th level, about 360 
feet from the surface, on the lay of the vein. 


The other mines in the Evergreen Range have continued idle since our last 
report with the exception of a limited amount of tribute work haying been 
done at a few of them. 

The Ogima produced 8 tons and 259 pounds, 

The Flint Steel produced 3 tons and 668 pounds. 

The Evergreen Bluff produced 0 tons and 1210 pounds. 

The Adventure produced 0 tons and 9614 pounds. 

No changes observable have been made in any of these mines. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


The sale of the International—Old Bohemian—is reported. The sum paid 
is stated as being $50,000. ‘This mine adjoins the Aztec, being the . 4 Sec. 
31, T. 51, R. 37. The first copper shipped from it was in 1853, and the estate 
comprises 1,480 acres of land. Considerable money has been expended on 
the property in past years. 


THE WINONA, 


It is said, has also been sold, through the agency of Messrs. Kruse & Traverse of 
Chicago. Some men were put to work in the winter to clean out the pits, etc., 
to prepare the property for examination. 


HARTFORD. 


At the Hartford location, Sec. 32, T. 50, R. 40, some work has been done 
within the past year under the direction of the owner, Wm. H. Stevens of 
Detroit. The indications are said to be favorable and a company has been 
organized to work the property. 


NONESUCH. 


Harly in 1881 the Nonesuch Mine was sold; the purchasers also bought out 
Capt. Hooper’s lease. Preparations were immediately made for future mining 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE KNOWLTON MINE, 
JAN., 1881. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE EVERGREEN BLUFF MINE, 


ONTONAGON County, Micu., 1881. 


Scale, 250 ft. to one inch, 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE TOLTEC MINE, 


ONTONAGON County, MIcuH. 
Scale, 300 ft. to one inch. 
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on a large scale, and within the year much surface improvement has been made. 
The progress of the work has recently been somewhat delayed, awaiting the 
results of trials and experiments which were made in testing the rock, 
Several tons of the rock were sent to the smelting works at Portage to be 
tested in the furnaces, and a like amount was shipped to Chicago for chemical 
manipulation. ; 

The chief improvements which have been made consist of engine house, 
stone and iron, 42x50 feet, in which has been erected a hoisting engine, Hodge’s 
pattern, 24x36 feet, 250-horse power. 

The upper floor of the new engine house is fitted up for a machine shop, 
provided with planer, lathe, bolt cutter, etc., all of which are run by an engine 
on the same floor. 

The new boiler house is 48x52 feet, also of stone and iron. In it are placed 
three large boilers and two smaller ones, to furnish steam for hoisting engine, 
compressor, and stamp mill. 

The new compressor is Rand duplex, 16}x20 feet, and will suffice for forty 
air drills. 

There are two hoisting drums, Hodge’s pattern, ten feet diameter, friction 
gear. 

The new stamp mill in process of erection is to be 130x67 feet, in which will 
be placed the three Ball stamps now on the ground. Adjacent to the stamp 
mill will be placed the rock house. The compressor is ready to work and 16 
drills have been procured. 

Fifteen new dwellings have been built; also a store, office, hotel, etc., mak- 
ing twenty buildings in all. 

The tram road to the lake has been completed and laid with 'T rail most of 
the way, the intention being to use a locomotive to operate the road. ‘T'wo 
ware houses have been built at the lake terminus of the road—Union Bay— 
and the dock has been enlarged and improved. 

Very little sinking or drifting has been done in the mine. A limited number 
of miners have been at work stoping sufficient rock to supply the stamps and 
washing mill. A product for the year of 1044 tons of mineral have been 
obtained, yielding 60 per cent ingot. 

About 120 men are employed. 

Capt. Hooper states that it is possible that the building of the stamp mill, 
the foundations of which are laid and the materials for the completion of which 
are on the ground, will be abandoned, and a system of rollers, grinders, sieves, 
and jiggers substituted. The stamp heads pound the rock up too finely, thus 
making a great deal of slime from which it is impossible to mechanically sepa- 
rate but a portion of the copper. The experiments made with rollers in treat- 
ing rock show that they do not make slime. This is shown to be the fact at 
the Petherick Ash Bed, where they are now treating 25 tons per day with 
rollers and Hodge grinders. Much of the copper in the Nonesuch rock is too 
fine to be saved by any process of washing now in vogue, especially if a suffi- 
cient quantity is treated to make a large mining business. It is said that while 
the experiments made at the smelting works were not sufficiently favorable to 
induce the adoption of that method to separate the copper, still a greater per- 
centage of copper was obtained by smelting the rock than by manipulating it 
in the stamp mill, but it is declared that this process would prove too expensive 
and that the chemical manipulations proceeded with in Chicago gave much 
more favorable results, both as to quantity of yield and the cost of obtaining 
he copper. 
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The plan which the company now think of adopting to separate the copper 
will be a process partly mechanical and partly chemical. By the rollers, grind- 
ers, sieves, and jiggers a certain degree of separation will be effected which 
will be completed by a process of chlorination, precipitation, and roasting, the 
details of which they have not made known. It is nearly decided to sell the 
new, unused machinery for the stamp mill and to commence the erection of 
the works for carrying out the newly devised plan. 

Certainly experiments of such a magnitude as this which is contemplated, 
and the corresponding delay occasioned, are expensive and vexatious; hut there 
is no doubt but some better plan should be devised for treating this rock than 
the use of stump heads. As to that matter, it is an open question whether a 
better process than the use of stamp heads could not be adopted in any of the 
mines. 


THE WHITE PINE MINE. 


Working, or rather exploring, the Nonesuch lode, two and a half miles dis- 
tant from it, to wit: on Sec. 5, T. 50, R.42. The land is leased from The 
Ship Canal Company. A shaft has been sunk 60 feet in the lode and the 
deposit is in all respects similar to that at the Nonesuch. The work was begun 
in the fall of 1580 by Byron White and John Parker of Ontonagon village, 
who have sold out to Chicago parties. One-half ownership of the lease is now 
held in Chicago, and the other half by Capt. Thomas Hooper. 


KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
THE CONGLOMERATE MINING CO. 


The Conglomerate Mining Company, Keweenaw County, has accomplished 
a great deal of work both on the surface and underground during the past 
year, or since its organization in January, 188i. It has become the most 
conspicuous of the Keweenaw County mines. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars have been expended, $145,000 of which sum has been incurred 
for new mining plant, and for new houses and store, etc. 

The new openings are all in the wide conglomerate underlying the green- 
stone—Allouez Conglomerate—and are very extensive considering the time 
that has been occupied in making them. This new mining work has been 
greatly facilitated from having the old Northwest Mine from which to drift 
and to hoist, etc. 

The drifts in the Northwest Mine extend to the green stone, through the 
conglomerate, and so the work in the conglomerate could be readily prose- 
cuted from this mine. 

Besides the Northwest the new mine is opened with three working shafts 
and two surface winzes. The formation here runs east and west, and the 
shafts are numbered with reference to their position from the old mine. One 
shaft, situated west of this mine, is called No. 1 west; it is 330 feet from the 
old mine, and is sunk to the first level, 110 feet in depth, measured on the 
incline. No.1 east, is 660 feet fron No. 1 west, or 330 feet east of the old 
mine; it is sunk to the fourth level, or to a depth of 447 feet. No. 2 east isa 
winze, and is 520 feet east of the old mine; it is‘sunk to the second level, or 
to a depth of 233 fect. No. 3 east is 790 feet east of No. 1 east—1,020 feet 
east of the old mine; it is sunk to the second level, or to a depth of 290 feet. 
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No. 4 east is a winze, and is 420 feet east of No. 3 shaft, and is sunk to a 
depth of 2,207 feet, so that the distance between the extreme shafts is 1,540 
feet; the shafts are all connected in the adit level. 

The lowest level is the fourth below the adit, and all the levels are run east 
and west from the old mine, all intersect No. 1 shaft, east. No stoping has 
been done, and all the product, since work ceased in the old mine, in April 
last, has come from the new openings. The belt is wide, 12 feet to 20 feet 
and upwards in places, and as it runs rich and poor in streaks as well as in 
bunches and shoots, its probable yield cannot well be determined. So far the 
percentage of the copper obtained from the rock taken from the openings has 
been low; too low to afford any encouragement of ultimate financial success, 
unless the rock from the openings prove to be below the average of the lode, 
or unless, hereafter when the openings are made, the productive ground be 
selected and the openings be kept well ahead to enable the selection of stoping 
ground to be advantageously made. It is the planof the management to have 
the mine extensively opened, so that when the new stamp mill shall be built 
the mine will be in condition to keep the stamp heads at work. 

West of the fissure vein—old Northwest Mine—may be seen in the con- 
glomerate a fine stretch of copper ground. This shoot pitches to the west. 
There are other good shoots of copper to be seen in the mine, but withal there 
is much poor ground, too large a proportion, to all appearances, to make one 
feel perfectly sure that the owners will realize the results which they anticipate. 

Everything is thoroughly and substantially done. The new store is the best in 
the county; the new compressor is of stone and iron, and the duplex Rand 
compressor, which has been erected therein, has been placed to stay. The 
cylinders are 24x48, and suffice for fifty drills. It cost $20,000, and with 
building, cost $63,000. ‘ 

The boilers are Babcox & Wilcox, a peculiar pattern, made up of pipes in 
sections. There are two—320-horse power—for the compressor, and two 
boilers of same size and pattern have been placed in the stamp mill. The 
hoisting in No. 1 and No. 3 shafts is done with two small engines. A new 
pump has been placed in the stamp mill. Eighteen new dwellings have been 
built and substantial shaft-houses erected. Hlevated railway tracks connect 
the several shafts with the main track leading to the rock house, and the haul- 
ing will be done with a small dummy engine, which has been procured for the 
purpose. The cars will discharge into the rock house from the side, the cars 
themselves being made to dump sidewise. 

The total length of the drifting which has been done in the tenth level is 
658 feet; total drifting in the 20th level is 476 feet; in the 30th level it is 472 
feet, and the total cross-cutting is 73 feet. (March 1, 1882.) Contract miners 
make $2.17 per day; company account miners received $1.74 per day, and 
underground laborers $1.43 per day. 

Contract for drifting by hand costs $16.65 per lineal foot; contract for 
drifting with drills costs per lineal foot, $11.11, which includes only the price 
paid the men. Sinking by hand, $16.97 per foot; sinking with drills, $14.75 
per foot, which includes what the men are paid per foot, the company furnish- 
ing the power and the men paying for supplies. 

Average number of miners employed was 94 and the average number of 
underground laborers other than miners was 28 ; boys employed underground, 7, 

Cost of compressor power per foot of drift was $2.52; cost of compressor 
power per foot of sinking was $3.31. 
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A party of six men average in drifting, by hand, 26 8-10 feet per month, 
size 7x7 feet. 

With power drills a party of four men and one boy average, 43 1-10 feet per 
month, the size of the drift being 8 fect wide and 12 feet high. Drifts made 
with power drills are nearly always larger than when made by hand drills. 

Six men sinking winzes by handwork, accomplished 23 6-10 feet per month ; 
four men and one boy with power drill averaged 324 feet of shaft sinking per 
month. The winzes were 7x8 feet in size, and the shafts were 8x13 feet. 

Comparison of cost of drifting in the conglomerate by hand drill work and 
with power drills: 

Contract cost per foot of measured length of drift—hand work, 1881. 


WV POS ante eee eh enn eA cme ce cece ene tae cea des ouce awe tee cae eee $13,288 
SUD] Cierra tore tte ake oe es Scie late eis Genie oicain eel slage ara eer ee es 3,415 
$16,653 
WOstmOLES NDE DOULN OMCTIIS= tose. a-ak Bac ee ea onan sks Sel em aee eee 436 
$17,089 
NesKeaopelcelu proiic on supplies? .. 222-54 s.20 ccm aca se ae sc se eee een 854. 


——— 


ovalecostapertoOts.254. ces =a causes seen cocci e Ase aaa eee eee $16,235 


Cost of drifting per foot with power drills, 1881. Cost on conglomerate, 
Rand drills, per foot. 


Wontractcost per. 100t——Waces! 2h. 0. cen ooo ceesee omen ee eee eee $5,776 
SHO NOMIOS 5 Sasa oS See Si ae eee ete eee ri se iam asd atta aa ~ 5,338 
$11,114 

Cost of running compressor, including repairs on compressor, drills, etc-_- 2,162 
WOstmOmenaArpenin QvaEil sitar acces es oo. cee ae eee oe eee eee ee eee 387 
INTERES tONeCOMIPLESSOL Plantas=- -sea ws. «Snows ccein siciek saaee See eee ee 434 
$14,097 

Wessr2oNpelMCenusprOlt ONESUPDICSin. oe oo niin se cooece cca epie eee eee eee 1,334 
Motallcost: pertoOt= a2) 2 to sam ee ie ae ae eee ee Se ene ae ee eee eee $12,763 


The interest on compressor plant was figured, on $18,000, $15,000 invested 
in large compressor, boilers, piping, etc., and $3,000 invested in small com- 
pressor—-Bowers—manufactured by Griffith & Wedge. 

The cost of sinking, per foot, of shafts, including all items, is as follows— 
Rand drills. 


Contract: wages. -ccmsscccesse ce cee ccc cee no tees se eee See ee ee eee $9,300 
SUP Dies ese ee eee an eee oe 5,456 
Drilissharpening ~ -.2h2ce.cs soo cess coe wee eee eo ee eee 509 
iMberestronicOmpressOr PlANUaa2 ake sees eee cee ee eee eee eee 571 
Compressor, cost.for fuel attendance, etcs.---onseecee sence eee eee eee 2.343 

$18,179 
exsebsperacent, Profit ON SUP Plies: .. saree eee tien Moen ee ee eee eee 1,364 


Rotalcostyper fob. 2.26 sos se ec ee ee eee Sa RO $16,815 


Using the same figuring for hand work as against the power drills the cost 
per foot would be $30. 
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Items of cost for stoping on the amygdaloid in the Northwest Mine, with 
Rand power drills. 


Stoping con-|Contract by 
tract by the} the foot of 


fathom. hole drilled. 

Days’ Jabor per fathom RGU OTR) Seles es os ee ie hs fap ee ee SoESS pleas eee 
(DOYS) ee sctiet aaa te eee ee Us} Ile ae oaks 

GS 2 € os (INTHETS) Meets ee ec en eee lene aera $1 71 
s ef gs ML (blasters): Ses oe oa SU ee ee eee ee 35 

6 “ “ “ (boy s) pe OE haere Athy ie, es ieee Shas eee et |e ee 60 
Contract wages per fathom stoped.........--.------- ee ae 5 54 3 30 
Wiagvesspaid tosblaster and helpersc2ls2 22. oe cece ese eoee lee eae eee 1 06 
Suppikeswusedabymminersesstae econ Choe ele nl. eee eee Sma 33 
HuUppilesmuseaebyablastersss iirc er 2 eet) Se ee | ee 6 22 
Compressor cost: per fathom. stoped: ....22.2+-2-. 50-25-02 o8 1 79 1 28 
uNnverestromcompressOr cost, Plant..o-.-cs-<.2 co-e ec se seasons 67 48 
MRotalecostperctathom)SLOPeQ: -1:26. sees ccs eke eee seem ae ces 13 77 12 76 
Less 25 per cent profit on supplies furnished__.._.----_..._-- 1 44 1 63 
in vincOstaperstachomen ets SoM Uae Ubi ee 12 33 11 03 
Amount of rock broken per one drill and four men....-___.--- 43 70 60 80 
Wapes;eaned by-miners per day... 0.2. 2..0-2 owe sens cc eewece 1 93 1 68 


The contracts were let per foot of hole drilled, the men furnishing light, 
oil for drilling machine, dnd the company furnishing power, drills, caps and 
fuse, also the charger, who measured the depth of the hole when he inserted 
the charge. 

The men were paid twelve cents per foot of hole drilled. In contracts by 
the fathom the men paid for all supplies and the company only furnished 
drills and power to run them. 

The cost of stamping and washing a ton of rock, including repairs, $1.10. 

Rock house expense, including cost of carrying to rock house, per ton of 
rock, 35 cents. 

Average number of tons stamped per day for 10} months, 100. Total 
product for the year, 235 tons 1,708 pounds, mineral. 

The machinery for the new stamp mill has been purchased, which includes 3 
Ball heads, procured at the Cuyahoga works, Ohio, each 18-inch cylinder and 
10-inch shaft, having a capacity of 200 tons per day of rock for each head. 

The location of the mill has not yet been definitely decided upon. If 
placed at Lac La Belle, the long talked of railroad will have to be constructed, 
about seven miles. It is doubtful if any better plan can be devised than to 
carry out this original project. If 600 tons of rock per day are to be treated, 
access must be had to the lake; there is not sufficient water otherwise. 

The fuel used under the boilers is cord wood, which costs $3.25 per cord for 
maple and birch, etc. The total number of men now employed is about 350. 

It is apparent from the preparations which have been made and are making, 
that the managers have abundant faith in the mine. The estate is a very 
large one, exceeding 20,000 acres of land, and the history of the mining 
enterprises which have heretofore been inaugurated to work portions of it, 
chronicles no success. It is certainly to be hoped that the Conglomerate is not 
doomed to a hke fate. But it illustrates the vast preliminary expenditure 
which must, in all cases, in a measure, be necessarily incurred, and the uncer- 
tainty of copper mining, even at this late day, and in Michigan, when a mine 
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as the “‘Conglomerate,’’ shall have, perhaps, expended two-thirds of a mil- 
lion of dollars before the richness of the deposit of which all this expendi- 
ture is based, shall be definitely determined. 

If the project of building the railroad to Lac La Belle is abandoned, and 
the stamp mill is erected upon the site of the present one, or near it, much of 
the preliminary cost, otherwise necessary, will be curtailed; but on the other 
hand the mine will be correspondingly crippled. Undoubtedly the future suc- 
sess of the Conglomerate will depend upon working up a large amount of the 
rock, and that can only be accomplished by having the most ample stamping 
and washing facilities, which cannot be secured without recourse to the 
lake. Under the present methods of separating the copper from the matrix 
the successful operating of the Conglomerate Mine upon the scale contem- 
plated renders the building of the projected railroad, or its equivalent, appar- 
ently, a necessity. However the work at the mine is being vigorously pushed, 
both on the surface and underground, and there is no sham about any of it. 
Everything is thoroughly and substantially done. The description of 
the estate is as follows: Secs. 15, 14, and 15, T’. 58, R. 30, Keweenaw 
County, Mich. 100,000 shares. Capital, $2,500,000. H.C. Davis, Presi- 
dent; Charles M. Foulke, Treasurer; George H. Lewars, Secretary; Alex. P. 
Thomas, Superintendent; James Hoatson, Mining Captain. Philadelphia 
office, 205 Walnut Place. Mine office, Delaware Mine, Keweenaw County, 
Michigan. 

The following interesting items of comparison of hand drill work and of 
power drill in the Northwest Mine were furnished by Mr. Frank Klepetko, 
engineer of the mine. ‘To the same gentleman I am much indebted for the 
preceding data of the working of the mine. 

The table and comparison between drifting by hand and drifting with 
Rand drills is based on the average work done during 1880 at the North- 
west Mine, Keweenaw County, Michigan, the property, at that time, of the 
Delaware Copper Mining Company. The drifting was done on the amygdaloid 
belt, which underlies the first conglomerate below the greenstone, and is sep- 
arated from it by about 130 feet of trap. The wages were high on account of 
the mine not having been working regularly for some time, and consequently 
higher rates of wages had to be offered to induce men to come there to work. 

The compressor cost includes repairs on compressor and drills, wages of man 
running compressor, fuel, oil, packing, ete. The cost per foot drifted was 
obtained by dividing the compressor cost for the seven months that the drills 
were running by the entire number of shifts worked by miners with the drills. 
This quotient was multiplied by 2.18, the number of shifts to each foot 
drifted. The product is the compressor cost per foot drifted. The cost is 
high because the full number of drills was not run continuously. The repairs 
again make it lighter, as the compressor plant was new. 

The interest on compressing plant was obtained by reckoning interest at 10 
per cent. for seven months on $15,000, which was estimated to be the con- 
struction cost of the entire compressing plant, including compressor, boilers, 
receivers, pipes, and ten drills, 

The interest per foot of drift was obtained in the same manner as the com- 


pressor cost per foot of drift. The table here given will show more clearly 
what is meant: 


VERTICAL SECTION OF THE DELAWARE MINE (Conctomerate MininoG Co.), Jan., 1881. 


Scale, 240 ft. to one Inch. 
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Drifting by | Drifting with 
Hand Drills. | Power Drills. 
Day sHapomuectOOts (MEN) 22s. sseceeee a. ooae aban ce ea eee $4 79 $2 18 
6b 6s oe 6 DOW SINS ence ere eek ope > a) OL es eae (ee age 53 
Advance per month—104 shifts—No. of feet drifted_....._._-- 21 07 47 07 
ConppupliconslN speednecE hee Ooi So See eI I ee 1 272 
Wore CuECOSUs DCE lOO Uses sta. SNe pe iets De ae ieee $11 95 $10 04 
Sup pbesspel TOOt--COSt. =... ona tm Sec oni see oe he eee $2 07 $4 12 
roOiuomsup plies, 20. per Cent. cL... 00-2 2-2 cc oe; ne die toe shee es 52 $1 03 
INIGECOMERRCH COS’ Per TO0f.. 2620.22.00 2522. le ce woke e comes $11 43 $9 OL 
CompPRecsOumcos tiperifootiisses soc osteo peso tk See ee eee $1 64 
ANGE HEs ONC OMIPLESSIM OG DIAN t -o- aercjolete eins 2a !o ee cee eA ee eee 62 
Total-cost per foot... 22. SM SA le hrs aie Eee ge pa se 2 $11 43 ~ $11 17 
Waeesrearmmedsby miners per day (men) 2. 5.-.--. esceoa. ee ae $2 06 $2 50 
66 66 66 its 6c be (boys) et egeies of EUR 6S eee 96 


From the table we see an advantage of 26 cents per foot in favor of drift- 
ing with power drills. This would be the advantage in cost per foot if the 
drift passed through poor ground which itdid not pay to stope. If the ground 
were to be stoped an additional advantage would result from the fact that the 
machine drift is carried larger in section than the hand drift. Let us see | 
what this amounts to. 

The hand drift is carried 6x5 feet, and in a length of 100 feet there is 
broken 3,000 cubic feet of rock. 

The machine drift is carried 7x8 feet or more, and in a length of 100 feet 
there is broken 5,600 cubic feet of rock, or 2,600 cubic feet more than in the © 
hand drift. This is equal to 12 cubic fathoms, which the undercutting stope 
would not have to break. This would have cost during 1880, $15 per 
fathom, especially in such a narrow belt as the Northwest amygdaloid, 12 
fathoms @ $15—$180, or an advantage of $1.80 per foot in the machine 
drifts being carried larger. This amount must be subtracted from the cost 
per foot of machine drifts, which brings down the final cost to $9.37 per foot 
with machine driven drifts against $11.43 per foot with hand drifts, or an 
advantage of $2.06 in favor of drifting with power drills. 

The extra speed in drifting and sinking with power drills reduces the 
the fixed expenses per foot. With power drills an amount of opening 
can be accomplished ‘in one year, which will take 2.2 years to accomplish 
by hand drilling. The fixed expenses, such as salaries of officers, pumping — 
cost, etc., and which do not vary appreciably with the amount of work done, 
amount to at least $10,000 per year. Hence the power drills will result in 
a saving of $3,000 per year on the fixed expenses. At this rate it would not 
take very long for a compressing plant to pay for itself. 

In stoping with power drills the speed is still greater, about four times as 
much ground being broken by a party of men with a drill as by the same 
number of men without it. 

We must here remark, before leaving the subject, that for the purpose of 
making the case of handdrifts as favorable as possible, we took the size of the 
machine drift, the minimum that it is or can be carried. Usually the drift is 
about 8x9 feet. This would make the extra amount of rock broken in a 
length of 100 feet, 19.4 cubic fathoms, which at the rate of $15 per fathom= 
$291, or $2.91 per foot to be subtracted from the cost of the machine drift. 
This gives for the cost of the machine drift $8.26, or $3.17 less than the cost 
of the handdrift. 
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The rate of $15 per fathom for the undercutting stope is also a low estimate 
for breaking by hand, taking into account the high rate of wages ruling 
during 1880. 


THE MADISON. 


At the Madison Capt. Joseph Snell continues work with a small force of’ 
men in the east vein in the north end of the mine, about 350 feet below the sur- 
face. The two veins are perhaps branches or splits of a main fissure, which will 
probably intersect at about the fifth level. The men are now working in the 
fourth level. It is expected that at the line of intersection rich copper ground 
will be found. Experience in the Lake Superior copper mines indicates that 
this conjecture is almost certain to be verified. The juncture of branches, 
contracted places in the lode, occasioned by bends or angles, are sure to be 
productive portious, and itis on their faith in such a result that the hope of 
the Madison people is based. The mine is on the W. 4 of Sec. 19, T. 58, R. 
30, in Keweenaw County, though the company owns 2,000 acres of land, 
about 1,500 acres of which is valuable wood land. ‘The mine lies south of the 
greenstone, and is worked in a fissure vein, and has been more or less worked 
since 1852; a good deal of money has been expended in times past at this 
mine, but no profit obtained for the company. ‘There is no stamp mill now on 
the property, but the little Montreal River furnishes a moderate supply of 
water here, as at the other mines on the south side of the range in this neigh- 
borhood, for operating a mine. About 4,000 tons of stamp rock have accu- 
mulated, but no copper bas been shipped from the mine in the last year. 

The first organization was effected in 1852 under the title of the Summit 
Mining Company, which company having failed, a reorganization was made 
in 1859 as The Madison Mining Company. A second failure resulted in the 
organization of the present company, in 1879, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. 

An assessment of 25 cents per share was made in 1881. ‘The present offi- 
cers are Chas. LeSier, President, Detroit; John W. Betcher, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Boston; Joseph Snell, Agent, Hancock, Michigan. 


THE CENTRAL. 


Next in order of the active mines in Keweenaw County, and operating 
south of the greenstone, is the Central, which for a number of years past has 
continued the leading mine in production, of those of Keweenaw County; 
the only mine, in fact, since the days of the Cliff, that has regularly returned 
dividends to its stockholders. The location comprises the E. 4 Sec. 23, T. 58, 
R. 30, and the fissure vein, in which the mine is worked, was discovered, (in 1854) 
as is described very fully in the report of 1880; in the following year the 
vein was worked and yielded copper in value considerably in excess of the 
total cost of working ;—the first instance of the kind that has occurred. 
Since that time the value of the copper sold from the mine amounts to 
upwards of $7,000,000, and the stockholders have received in return for an 
original outlay of only $100,000, the net sum of $1,664,000. Surely a good 
showing. 

Never, until now, since the opening of the mine has there been a cessation 
in the occurrence of the great masses of copper for the production of which 
the Central has so long been famous. The mine has attained considerable 
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depth—about 2,000 feet vertical—but has, as compared to many other lead- 
ing mines, a limited lateral extent. The drifts above the 100-fathom level 
extend nearly to the greenstone, and this space above that drift and north of 
No. 4 shaft proved very productive ground; but below the hundredth level, 
_the copper has all been obtained from within the limited space between No. 4 
and No. 2 shafts, which are distant apart about 600 feet. Below the hundred 
and twentieth level no ground has been stoped north of No. 4, and but very 
little south of No. 2 shaft.. An inspection of this ground, that has proved so 
productive in copper, shows that it has a pitch to the south as it goes down- 
ward, at an angle of, perhaps, 20° from the vertical. The hundred and 
twentieth, hundred and fortieth, and hundred and sixtieth levels have been 
pushed to the north a few hundred feet, but the great space, in these lower 
levels, between No. 4 shaft and the greenstone, is practically unexplored 
ground. In fact the Central Company has done very little exploring. The 
mining has been characterized by an abundance of masses in continuous suc- 
cession, so that there has been very little opening done in advance of actual 
stoping. The ground opened was nearly all stoped out, so that now when the 
mine unexpectedly fails to afford its accustomed yield of masses they are con- 
fronted with the fact that there is little new opening, and also that the mine 
has been s0 little explored that a doubt necessarily arises as to the direction in 
which it is best to push forward. The necessity of acceleration in the matter 
of sinking and drifting has caused the management to procure and put into 
operation a compressor, which has been recently erected in a stone building 
constructed near the pump shaft. The compressor is a Rand duplex, 16x30, 
and they are now running five power drills, though the compressor has a 
capacity of 18 drills. Previously the drilling has all been hand work. A 
Burleigh drill was used, however, many years ago, in this mine, in sinking the 
incline shaft. They have sunk two lifts within the past year, and are going 
down to the third, so that the mine is opened to the 220-fathom level, and 
will soon be to the 230-fathom. In the 220 they have drifted north and 
south from No. 4 a distance of about 50 feet each way. The shafts go down 
vertically, but the vein inclines slightly to the east, so that the drifts are con- 
nected with the shafts by cross cuts. These cross cuts lengthen with each 
successive lift. The vein varies from a few inches to several feet in width, 
and while at present it carries but little copper it has a ‘‘ healthy,’”’ ‘‘ promis- 
ing”? look; but for the first time in the history of the mine there is no mass 
copper to be seen. The vein here, as elsewhere, south of the greenstone, is 
crossed by numerous amygdaloid beds, as well as by several conglomerate 
belts, the south one of which, probably, corresponds to the Calumet Con- 
glomerate. 

These amygdaloid ‘‘floors’’ and the south Conglomerate, which latter is, 
of course, the lowest underlying one yet reached, prove to be productive in 
copper for a limited distance east and west from the vein. The largest portion 
of the product now being taken from the mine comes from the south con- 
glomerate and the ‘‘Osceola amygdaloid,’’? so called from the fact that, 
assuming the conglomerate to be the Calumet, the amygdaloid occupies the 
same relative position to it here as the Osceola amygdaloid does to the Calumet 
lode in the mines at Portage Lake. The conglomerate has a width of about 
4 feet, and is very rich for a distance of about 30 feet each way from the vein, 
when it ceases almost wholly to be productive. The character of the con- 
glomerate changes abruptly; it is plain to observe the line of demarkation 
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between the copper bearing portion of the lode and the point where it ceases to 
be so. 

The ‘*man engine”’ is down to the 170-fathom level, and will be extended 
to the bottom of the mine during the present year. A couple of small hoist- 
ing engines are in use in the bottom of the mine in lowering the shafts. The 
product of the mine for the year 1881 is as follows: 


Barrels. Tons. Pounds. 

SHUT HNY Oy ONG CS as a oe gene Oe ey a ey PN, eee er 4 668 448 670 
PAGINRCO DD Laer me eee an het sme ceo cay os Nes ee oye 132 207 1015 
IVI SSC Sete n eee ne rae sec cl ga coke Bose a's Sele aca 163 295 760 

ERO PAV IOLOsO tab OPIN One ee meee = one aos ole epee ok so llye eee ee 951 1445 

The details of the work are as follows: 
No. of feet of shafts and winzes sunk, 307 5-12, average cost per foot._.__-- $29 81 
No. of feet of drifting on vein, 1,695 3-12, average cost per foot...-.....-- 11 84 
No. of feet of drifting on conglomerate, 83 3-12, average cost per foot-_.. 12 65 
Stoping on vein, 31 107-108 cubic fathoms, average cost per fathom.._.__.- 30 00 
Stoping on amygdaloid, 1601 13-36 cubie fathoms, average cost per fathom. 16 23 
Stoping on conglomerate, 238 31-386 cubic fathoms, average cost per fathom. 24 54 


The total amount of ground broken in the drifts, shafts, stopes, etc., was 
3,570 cubic fathoms. 

The total number of tons of rock stamped was 20,549, which yielded 
2 18-100 % of mineral. This includes only the stamp mill work. 

The average yield of the mineral per fathom of ground broken was 537 


pounds. 
Stamp mill expenses were: 
Or NOOR: be. .ae aS ese AU Se Ce ee eee Eps a 5 $7,599 96 
JPOP WS CONCS OH NCO Ss RSs eee eee See ee SR SSB arr GS SoS 6,093 75 
RPMS COMMS NOVOLS, (ClCH et jc cae soe eam ka cae e cee here eee eee 173 92 
Repoinswi< tunes mMALeLl AS (CC .2 sea osama anle cle seem ee ee 515 73 
POLAMEX Pens Cure seae oes Neen a Uns -ko sneer ae se Oen a een eee es Seen $14,383 26 


Cost of stamping and washing per ton, 61 35-100 cents; the running time 
of 24 heads was 134 41-72 days. 

The number of tons of rock stamped per head per 24 hours of running 
time was 6 3-10 tons. 

Number of tons of rock stamped per cord of wood consumed was 10 96-100 
tons. 

The cost per ton for breaking and selecting the rock, and for tramming it 
to mill was 10 24-100 cents. 

The working force of miners was 145. 

The average contract wages per month were $51.34. 

The average surface wages per month were $42.12. 

The average number of surface men employed was 85. 

The average number of stamp mill men employed was 14. 

The average monthly wages of stamp mill men was $54.28. 

Wheelers, laborers, timbermen, etc, working underground on company 
account, received in total for the year, $27,613.31. 

Total amount of surface expenses for the year 1881 was $7¥7,689.40. In 
this is included wages, hauling wood to fire holes, tramming, teaming to and 
from Hagle Harbor, freight, coal, timber, and all other expenses. 
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Construction account, including new compressor, building, and engine, 
drills, two new boilers in No. 2 engine house, labor, etc., etc., $22,462.43. 

Total of team expenses, $1,991.75. 

Total of underground labor, $7,192.86. 

Total gross expenses for the year 1881, $216,062.01. 

From which, deducting credits leaves a total of net expense of $209,363.83. 

Dividend paid of $3 per share, $60,000. 

Total dividends paid to December 31st, 1881, $1,664,000. 

Total expenditures to December 31st, 1881, including dividends, paid, etc., 
$7,141, 711.08, all of which has been met by the sales of the copper produced. 

The appearance of the vein at this date (March, 1882) is improving, and 
certainly looks, in the lower drifts, very promising, but the great masses 
which the mine has been wont to yield, and for the production of which it has 
sv long been famous, have ceased to occur—a temporary suspension, let us hope. 

The officers of the company are George A. Hoyt, President; John Stanton, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 76 Wall street, N. Y. Officers at the mine: James 
Dunstan, Agent; Samuel Bennett, Mining Captain; J. F. Robert, Clerk; 
Central Mine, Mich. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL MINING COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


The directors present the following statement of the operations during the 
year 1881: 

The production of mineral was 951 1445-2000 tons, and the quantity 
smelted was 978 1910-2000 tons, which yielded 724 per cent, or 1,418,465 
pounds of refined copper. 

The following is a summary of the year’s business: 


PRODUCTION IN 1881. 


Copper sold, 1,418,465 pounds @ 17 14-100 cents._......-..--------------- $243,194 15 
SHINO wre ba Ge eee oe a epee tee 1,109 62 
$244,303 77 


Mineral at mine December 31, 1880 as, per last report, val- 
BOE! Bo ncocancoc cess See cree ee ee eee ees $22,586 38 


Mineral at mine December 31, 1881, 123 20-2000 tons, valued at. 24,602 00 


HncreascuinevaluerOtemineral at MING. ....1<-ci5s 2. 2e< <0 ons 5 Saco eens 2,065 62 

ING rRucrOtenmroduct: OfISSlin et. ccc acne s ooeeae cee wee ee sas $246,369 39 

NdGanaleanceroLunterest ACCOUNT =: o4.2. Used ocd aos ace ot as ges e 3,266 53 
$249,635 92 

COSTS 

Niolkunpee <pensesiat UNINC less ana asec se sen cnen ene a ten $167,357 47 

Smelting, freight, and all other expenses...---..------------ 34,158 39 

Nei) ODORANTS CEI OOMNES ne sacs see besa Oe Roce Coe E Core pen aEEoneoc ema so soa 202,015 86 

SMOnginomarpnOsit Omer an eem ea 2 ec ee eine ae $47,620 06 


The surplus reported December 31, 1880, included 740,484 pounds copper, 
then unsold, valued at $129 534 70, but which only realized $117,569 39, 
the actual surplus December 31, 1880, being-.....------.--------------- 343,079 14 


$390,699 20 


DEDUCT. 
ID ivdoOnceeDuUAhy cowlSSiee 5. 5 os aaea aco. << seeieeenen~s~ $60,000 00 
Dividends AUCustel leSlese = 2s 2 se cea = Boe, Bee 60,000 00 
Amount expended for power drilling machinery in 1881____- 22,462 43 
= 142,462 43 
Making the net surplus December 31, 1881_...-.------- 2 SRE SE eee $248,236 77 


9 
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As shown in detail in the annexed statement of assets and liabilities, and 
from which a dividend of $2.50 per share ($50,000) was paid February 
4, 1882. 

The production during the year was about 25 per cent (320 tons mineral) 
less than that of the previous year, but the amount of work performed has 
been larger in every department, except the cutting of mass copper, and par- 
ticularly in the line of opening, or development work, which has been prose- 
cuted with vigor in the expectation of meeting with more productive ground. 

The report of our agent describes in detail the appearance and yield of the 
mine at the various points which have been worked, and it will be seen that 
the vein in the vicinity of No. 2 shaft—the locality of the ‘‘chimney’’ or 
‘ore shoot’’ which has yielded so largely for some years past—has been com- 
paratively thin and poor from the 19th to the 21st levels, and the “‘ backs”’ 
over the 20th and 21st levels have produced very little heavy copper. The 
average yield of the ground broken during the year has declined to 386 pounds 
per fathom, from 596 pounds per fathom in 1880, which fully accounts for the 
reduced production for the year. 

The bottom openings appear to be opening a larger and more promising 
vein, and those most familiar with the mine believe that although we have 
encountered an unusually ‘‘thin and poor streak,” the vein will expand again, 
and produce the heavy mass copper which has been characteristic of it. 

A superior outfit of power drilling machinery has been provided, and was 
put in operation about the close of the year. Under the present conditions of 
labor, the introduction of this class of machinery has become a necessity, and 
its use will facilitate and cheapen the underground work, and enable us to 
open the mine with greater speed than heretofore. 

For more detailed information we refer to the agent’s report, and the finan- 
cial statements herewith submitted. 

Gzorae A. Hoyt, JOHN J. CRANE, 
JoRDAN L. Morr, WILLIAM OC. STURGES, 
New Yorks, April 3, 1882. 


RopERT PORTERFIELD, 
A. J. Hatcu, 
Directors. 


BALANOE SHEET CENTRAL MINING COMPANY, DECEMBER 8], 1881. 
Generkexpendibure to Decembersl, [880 c. 2. sees sae sere eee $5,168,225 44 
EPPENDITURES IN 1881, 


Clempiiseall Peni iebs A455 7S Sie eee te et a et cas 


TES EOVIE Bs Aepe e S CA oN A na te 9,302 81 

DIC lein Cen wee ee os Pesos Reece ce eee 17,380 58 

A NSUTAN CC eee eee bere ee UN ee eee a ee 1,413 75 

WS TOKE A 0 Os eee taree Bete wie cere me oo ceo ee ee re ate 912 18 

AB psa OLeNeUCKE ASI ee Sie Er Oh DR oh ee SNe ME cae 5,149 07 $230,973 26 

PRC MICST ATC See. oo mes ote sete eee ee one Se ee ere ee a ae eee 20,988 25 

Dock wan Giwarehouse-.- cox, sees ee oo eerie Se eee enn ee ae ee 9,112 07 

DIVES poke een ee eek SRE ele ec cere  A e ere e 1,560,000 00 

(CEI cats Net aiale akc to ei eR Seen sched Fhe US he) Safaety Acts einai 17,301 12 

IEE NNEP ONE CoH FUR Oe es i AR eee A eee NL Bo 70,000 00 

WOMENS ee ae oe ae ame re eee ee ee eee 14,105 82 

Coppemonnand, sold (293,34) ponds) ees ase ee eee ee 56,550 25 

Silyerzonshand <2 eee ee sao oa 5 eee ree 1,109 62 

ACCOUNTS ME COIVADIC: Slee. a aw oc mc ae ee ee ee eee ee ee 442 84 
$7,148,812 67 

CApiLAliaavAanee Cap Vest OC ONG Clg eeeneeete te rer tr te eee ere 100,000 00 
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e SALES OF COPPER. 


DALGS WLCVLOUSELOMOS men ee aa Suen ree te ee ook $6,794,234 51 


Rates 21 LSS] Ramee ne Cel nccne sos 2 oe eh tne ewe «Soe 243,194 15 
LLC lence: eee a este ie 3 Sok Soe ee ele oes 1,109 62 
lonvenestimecciv.e (mininlSolit amen. saw e earn ne cena ee pees oo ee 
PA COMMUNE UM MIOMENS c.2) 205 Na ial 1 oh sies wow ccs doses ore soemeue 


67 


$7,038,538 98 
3,266 53 
7,007 86 


$7,048,812 67 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND rie ee ary meet MINING COMPANY, DECEMBER 


ASSETS. 
At Min 
Miner al 231020: 2000 ons ate $200) Se cee mene osn see Oe oes ee eee 
MGhchanGISOplNestONGae= nace sass cee oo cle one oc nein ee eee ee 
SU OWNS 22 Seana h S68 SSAC E Coe Ie oe ee eR ARS se Sieg Set ey Se 
(CORID. «2 co OAS G EOI S SEBS TO Ae ee a eran eet Ses is eve 
In New York 
5015 ERE En ae icles sinc neti - Soca ecmsccee asec $17,301 12 
IL@aMe Oni Galles weodhetcdedeauseeeeepecseosbeeoas Sie fed 70,000 00 
Coppersolullseee seca sass scence ess eeeeee atone ceesneets 14,105 82 
Copper on hand, sold (293,341 pounds).-..-...--..----- 56,550 25 
Sh Cee ee eter ar mrmnita 2 nee ne eye le oee oe Seca ees 1,109 62 
Accounts RESON I ait Rem eS ee aT ere 442 84 
MAN CelOh aSSeUSe ease ce sane ae = ase olan ose ease Ste cee nee ee ie 


PERMANENT INVESTMENTS. 


Mining plant, or implements, engines, stamps, houses, etc., valued at-- 
Real estate, being timber and other lands, not including mining loca- 
WIC = SBS Se be eC SOOO TNA eS a Ss ee 


IIMGMMUOCINESS Cy MNT ae @ eee een ne, ee een re emires Saree SO 
INS. GIT. Cases AS ABS REE SE eee Ie eae et imental itare a Tae 
PNECOMMMUCR Vel OLO mate eee emt inne oe eal fois ie oe ae ae ee tec eee eee 
DMI Cen (MASS Clem ae emice men a cienase state cer occas notes de aec me temenioae 


AGENT’S REPORT. 


$24,602 00 
43.703 26 
44.812 60 

2.258 96 


$115,376 82 


159,509 65 


$274,886 47 


$248,236 77 


$247,854 00 


20,988 25 
9,112 07 


$277, 054 22 22 


$15,089 40 
4,552 44 
7,007 86 

248,236 77 


$274,886 47 


CENTRAL MINE, KEWEENAW County, MICH., 
January 1, 1882. 


John Stanton, Lsq., Secretary and Treasurer, New York. 


Dear Str—The following report is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration, and shows in detail the various expenditures for the year 1881]: 


GROUND BROKEN. 


Sinking in shafts and winzes, 317 5-12 feet, average cost--........------- 


Drifting on the vein, 1,695 3-12 feet, average cost.--s-.....-.--.....---- 
Drifting on the conglomerate, 83 3-12 feet, average cost.._.------------ 


Stoping on the vein, 31 204-216 cubic fathoms, average cost.-.........---- 


Ho pins On the vein, 1.601 13-36ysup. fathoms. 2-22 2222-22222. 


Stoping on the conglomerate, 238 31-36 sup. fathoms, average cost.....-- 


Seles 24 54 


The total amount of ground broken in openings @ and stopes. is 3,570 fathoms. 
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PRODUCTION. ® 

Pounds 

668 barrels stamp copper, weighing RSE C OSs or ONE yt ee iho es is 897,670 

BPS 2a) OOS IN AVC SMa ta Marah em MU ais Sfmmclt he we <5 2 hehehe wa awl ee renee Ae Wat tS oy eee 415,015 

163 masses “ pale Ae Sect ba Rk ap AG oe OD ee I apc 590,760 

TRNEL coe inset eee a a yn a ROP NE tt 2 day tee apogee NR IO 1,903,445 
Or 951 1445-2000 tons. , 

Average yield of mineral per fathom of ground broken___.............-.-.-.- 533 

Average yield of ingot per fathom of ground broken..-._.-..-.....--- eens 386 


STAMP MILL. 
The expenses at the mill were as follows: 
p 


LOA OOS 3a ties eae Boe et ee eS a A a eR A eR RIE OR ocd met oN $7,599 96 
One thousand eight hundred and seventy-five cords of wood consumed_.. 6,093 75 
AISI Sono les HOMES. MCUC teem eta seta amas rn eee oo 173 82 
Rep asm Lela oemPxLUTCC. CLC. = cree aa wet nan re er 515 73 
$14,386 26 
PRONIGEOTALOCKESLATUDO CO aarnetnes cates aoe eee oe aoe ee eee eee 20,549 
Neeldtoferocksinemineral ee. fosers so se esac eke ee Seren eee 2 18-100 per cent. 
Weel UOterocks a OMIN COLE ease. 2c cem is one Seen Soe ee 1 58-100 per cent. 
COSTOMmsLamMpIN S.C Washi Nnewper LON saesee ee a nan epee eee 70 cents. 
MUR Oat CLO le 2 Aaa CA.1S gare eet erence retest ae ere re eee 134 41-72 days. 
Rock stamped per head in 24 hours running time........._._-...- 6 3-10 tons. 
Rock stamped and washed per cord of wood consumed__.___.____- 10 96-100 tons. 
Cost per ton of breaking and selecting rock and tramming it to 
ty ee oe a een Be aeeacen dn oe a ee eee 10 26-100*cents. 


WORKING FORCE. 


The number of men in the different departments of work, and their aver- 
age wages per month, has been as follows: 


Wages. 
EVI CRS eee ete ate aI ea sar cre ee eRe Ore Md oye ieee eee 145 $51 34 
SHOVES) TORN, Sees i ec eS epee ee nae SIP Reipires tes ee pea J ot 35 42 12 
IEAM BIG ame meee eric Seek co Sa ae See a See oe ce ee eee 14 54 28 


The present force embraces 133 miners, 41 surface men and engineers, 14 
stamp men and 8 mechanics, making with agent, clerks, and mining captain, 
206 men employed by the company. 


SINKING. 


No. 2 shaft has been sunk from the 2ist level to the 22nd level. The skip- 
road and pump have been extended in this shaft from the 21st to the 22nd 
level, and we are now sinking to the 23d level. A winze has been sunk from 
the 21st to the 22nd level, just opposite No. 2 shaft. The vein in this 
winze was small and poor for the first 20 or 25 feet, then it commenced to 
improve in size and richness. About 40 feet under the 21st level the vein 
widened to about 5 feet in thickness, showing good stamp, barrel, and small 
masses of copper. There is a small mass of copper showing in the south end 
of the winze, with about one ton of it exposed. JI am of the opinion that 
when we get the 22d level opened for stoping co of this winze, we shall 
find this a good block of copper ground. 

No. 4 shaft has been sunk from the 20th to the Sito We are sinking 
an inclined winze on the south belt of conglomerate, under the 20th level. 
The belt at this point is 3 feet thick and well charged with stamp copper. 
This winze is also going down on the course of the vein, and has shown a 
better vein than we have seen in the north part of the mine for a number of 
years. I think it will give us a good block of stoping ground, which will be 
available as soon as the winze has reached the 21st level. 
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DRIFTING. 


The 19th level has been extended south of No. 2 shaft 207 6-12 feet. ‘The 
vein was poor, but this level had to be driven to reach the south belt of 
amygdaloid, which was showing considerable copper in the 20th level. 

The 20th level was driven south of No. 2 shaft 125 7-12 feet. The vein 
has been small and poor. The 21st level south of No. 2 shaft has been 
extended 204 3-12 feet. The vein has been very uniform throughout, carrying 
good stamp rock, but is only about 2 feet in thickness; the best portion of the 
vein, however, has been in the lower part of the drift, which leads us to think | 
we are on the top of another “‘shoot’’ of copper, and that we shall find the 
vein Jarger and richer as we open the 22d level. 

The 21st level has also been driven north of No. 2 shaft 482 3-12 feet 
through poor ground, and 157 11-12 feet north and 132 6-12 feet south of No. 
4 shaft, the vein being small and poor. We have driven two cross-cuts from 
No. 2 shaft to the vein, one at the ist level and the other at the 22d level. 

No drifting has yet been done in the vein at the 22d level, but where the 
cross-cut passed through the vein it was about 4 feet thick, carnying good 
stamp and barrel copper. 


STOPING. 


The stopes in the back of the 18th and 19th levels have produced most of 
the mass copper the past year, and we haye a small block of good ground yet 
remaining in the back of the 19th level. 

The stopes over the 20th and 21st levels have given us good stamp rock, but 
as the vein has been small they have not yielded a very large amount, and the 
falling off in the product of the year has been caused by the failure of these 
two backs to yield the usual quantity of heavy copper. 

The south belt of conglomerate has been good at every point where work 
has been done on it, It is about 3 feet wide and carries rich stamp rock for 
about 25 to 30 feet where crossed by the vein, and then becomes poor. 

We have done some stoping on a belt of amygdaloid at the extreme south 
end of the mine, which is generally supposed to be the ‘‘ Osceola belt.’ It is 
about 20 feet wide. ‘The copper occurs in bunches, and some of it is very 
good, but the greater part of the belt has been poor, so far however, we have 
not done sufficient work on it to prove its value. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


During the past year we have built a stone building 48x48 feet with slate 
roof, for our new compressors, and have placed in No. 2 shaft about 2,000 feet 
of 6-inch pipe to convey compressed air to different parts of the mine, to 
operate the power drills. We are now working five power drills, and two 
underground engines to hoist rock from shafts and winzes, which will greatly 
lessen the general expenses, and enable us to open the mine much more rap- 
idly than heretofore. The Rand Duplex Compressor and the power drills are 
working very satisfactorily. 

We have added six copper washing machines to the stamp mill, besides sey- 
eral other minor improvements. All the machinery, both on surface and 
underground, is in good condition, with the exception of the foundation of the 
stamp mill engine, which will have to be replaced next summer. 

Respectfully, JAmES DuNSTAN, Agent. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE CENTRAL MINE, 1 


Seale, 360 ft. to one inch. 
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THER COPPER FALLS MINE. 


The Copper Falls Mine does not seem to have been remarkably prosperous 
during the year. The outlook just now, however, is more favorable, owing to 
the occurrence of considerable mass copper in the fissure vein—Owl Creek 
vein—the old mine from which the ash bed is worked. 

The main dependence of the Copper Falls Mine is the ash bed, but the ash 
bed lies very flat, having an inclination with the horizon of only 27° or 28°, 
and itis very lean, affording in favorable portions of it only 20 pounds of cop- 
per to the ton of the rock. If this were an average of the yield of the belt it 
could be worked at a profit, as is shown by the results achieved at the Atlantic 
Mine; but the ash bed, unlike the Atlantic lode, has great stretches of worth- 
less ground, necessitating the opening of extensive drifts in order to even 
reach the moderately productive portions of the lode, and then the flatness of 
the bed renders necessary the shoveling of the rock over, down the foot wall to 
the drift. 

At the beginning of the year but few miners were employed. The mine 
was well opened and considerable stamp rock had accumulated in the mine. 
In February, 1881, the number of miners was increased to 46 men; in March 
to 58, the total force then being 202 men. In July the number of miners was 
38, and the total force was 182 men, of whom 21 were underground laborers 
—men passing rock, 19; trammers, 6; fillers, 7. 


Men 
iniSeptempersuheanuntverOt miners. was. oan oo: eee ae oe ees See 63 
In October be 66 66 66 SOROS ep a See ee 5-88 -s Le ae 52 
In November “ ve SS ss CS OIA Ek SO NR ae, eee aN, ee ah ar 41 


Also 16 underground laborers, 8 passing rock; 9 trammers, 3 fillers. The 
average for 12 months is 50 miners employed. 

The mill is furnished with two Ball stamp heads, both of which were run up 
to the 6th of October last, since which only one has been operated. The 
highest number of tons of rock were stamped in April—d,250 tons—which 
' gaye a product of 52 tons, 1,530 pounds of mineral. 

In June 5,100 tons were stamped, which yielded 50 tons 1,025 pounds of 
mineral, 

The total number of tons of rock stamped during the year 1881 was 55,187 
tons, which yielded 459 tons 310 pounds of mineral. 

About 10 or 11 tons of the product was mass and barrel work, and the 
remainder was stamp work from the ash bed. It will be seen that the yield is 
less than one per cent of copper. 

The expenditures for the year to December 31, 1881, were $171,878.48. 

The addition to the mining plant for the year, which may be reckoned as 
permanent improvement, was $23,066.93, which sum, taken from the total 
expenditure, gives the cost of mining work, or what was really expended to 
produce the copper. 


TPopalexpendibunensue cee ee cs. 65 ike ase a te eee Se agree eee ip yO OSk 
Penmanenthiinmmnovenentse <2 24-22 hese ee Bo ee Se oi 23,066 93; 
NS GANLNS ee ee Pees eee ee eee Te eee et foes CRT oe HEL ee Aa $148,811 55 
Total expenditures of company to December 31st, 1881...-.---...---- $2,550,668 2% 
Miners, working hand drills, received per month...-...--.-----.-.------- $45 00s 
66 66 Rand 66 46 66 SOPs aN Es ng A ee Li SA 50 00: 


Mra minmlersmecenvecdyperamomin, AVELAGe. 22. tacease- =e. ons s seen ccna 37 1h 
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Maborers on surface mecelvedeper month acco ssese eee ee meee eee eee $35 to $40 
Wnderground laborersrecerved perjmonthe 52. 2s sensor eae eee eee 37 27 
Miners passing PoC temeatieer Se tee. Sky he 2) SR ae ee eS 35 81 
Miners: Allingricarsve tC gee sapeneets 210 ee Oe or tes pee eee ey cee = eS 39 68 
Tin PEerMie ae Ss eee eee ae Fey Oe AG La See ns RRR ae Oe re TRE a 48 00 
They worked from three to nine power drills constantly 
The average cost per foot for sinking with power drills__....-._...--------- $10 86 
The average cost per foot for drifting with power drills.-...-...----------- 9 08 
herivenase cost pertarhommorssvoping-< 2. a0. Se- secre en eee ae eee a. 13 99 
MHS cost per, toot for duillimoreholes . Hy ees Va IRSL Ss cles Sl emp eM NRE ayn 14% 


This price varies with the size of the hole. 


HAND DRILL WORK. 


Motakcostaper toot for simkine shatis, ete: -- 22. 2503. qs - hi S a e e a e $11 65 
Motacost per foot fomdrittingss.. 2.64 22052 =. oe eee or eee eee ete 10°33 
Roralicostmpermiathommorstopinorcround! 20. 202 se: cases ek see eee are 14 00 


The rock is all ran out of the long adit in trains of five cars, each train drawn 
by one mule. They are now, with one Ball head, stamping 150 tons of rock per 
day. 

They are working 87 men in the mine now, and are 84 feet below the main 
adit and drifting north; below the adit they are only working in the ash bed. 
The old shafts below the adit being full of water, in the ash bed the mine 
makes but little water, and what there is drains out of the adit. The mine is 
down to the one hundred and tenth level, but the recent find of rich copper 
ground, in the fissure where it crosses the ash bed, is at a point only 85 feet 
below the adit, and 480 feet north of Spencershaft. The adit is the 90-fathom 
level, and they are working below in the one hundred and tenth to find if the 
*‘rich shoot’? continues down. ‘The vein here widens out to 12 feet, and one 
mass now fully out is 10 feet in length, and will weigh several tons. They are 
also working in the ash bed 800 feet west of Spencer shaft. The west 200 feet 
of this drift is looking poor. Mk 

In about 200 feet further the drift will cut the Lower Falls vein, the first 
vein that was worked on the property, a mine having been started here in 
1845, and considerable work was done, one of the four shafts that were sunk 
reaching to the depth of 208 feet. The vein was irregular, but bore tolerably 
well in places. ‘The working was done in a trap bed, which was overlaid by 
and also rested upon sandstone. ‘The vein was found to be split up and barren 
in the sandstone, underlying the trap, and after passing through the sandstone 
and reaching the trap bed, which succeeds it, the vein appeared to be lost, and 
some cross-cutting was done to recover it, but without success. ‘The vein, how- 
ever, was subsequently found on the surface, crossing the underlying bed. It 
is probable that the company will continue the drift until it intersects this vein. 
In this drift they also expect to cut the Dribble vein, which has been traced 
on the surface but has never been worked. 

The number of shares is 20,000, which in 1877 were increased in value to 
$50 each, making the capital stock $1,000,000. The officers have issued a call 
for a meeting of the stockholders to increase the number of shares to 40,000, 
probably making them $25 each, leaving the capital stock as itis. This will 
make the number of shares and the value of each correspond with those of 
most other companies. 

The officers are: David Nevins, Jr., President ; John Brooks, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Boston, Mass. B. F. Emerson, Agent, Copper Falls, Mich.; Wm. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE COPPER FALLS MINE, 1881. 
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Jacka, Mining Captain, Copper Falls, Mich.; D. W. Twoly, Assistant Clerk, 
Copper Falls, Mich. 


THE ASH BED MINING COMPANY. 


The treating of the ash bed rock by the machinery now in operation at the 
Ash Bed Company’s mill is an important departure from the ordinary stamps, 
etc. The method at the Ash Bed consists simply of a system of breakers, 
rollers, jigs, and grinders manufactured by Samuel Hodge, Riverside Works, 
Detroit. 

From the breaker the rock is passed between a pair of iron rollers that 
crush it to the size of 38-16 of an inch. Thence it passes over a pair of jigs, 
thence to a sifter, that has a lateral motion; the jig takes out all the fine por- 
tions and the coarser pass to the sieves, and thence to a second set of rolls, 
which reduce the lumps to the size of a quarter of an inch. The jigs operate 
in water as at other mills, and separate the lumps of copper. 

From the second pair of rollers the product passes in succession to two sets of 
jigs, four in all, each 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, and thence to automatic sifters, 
working laterally as a fanning millsieve. The sand passing through the sieves is 
ground with the material that passes over the sieves, the latter being first 
ground by itself, and the two coming together pass through a Hodge grinder, 
which consists of the frnstum of a cone revolving in a sheath of the same 
form, working to a degree of closeness sufficient to secure the requisite fineness 
to the sand. The revolving and the stationary surfaces are also properly 
grooved, as in the manner of grinding surfaces. The jigs are made a foot 
longer than ordinary to give the sand more time to settle. No trouble is expe- 
rienced by copper clinging to the rollers; a stationary scraper removes all 
adhering particles. Atter passing through the grinder a succession of jigs 
completes the separation. 

The machinery has been in operation since June 1. The old stamp mill was 
burned the last day of April and a new one erected on the same site, was 
completed and got into operation June 1st. No slime tables are used; none 
are needed, as by this method the making of slime is avoided. 

The yield of copper has been 98-100 % ingot. The product is all trammed 
out of the adit, which is 1,350 feet in length, and the stamp mill is distant 
from the mouth of this adit about 208 feet to the north. 

The adit cuts three prominent parallel lodes, the lower of which is the best; 
they are 10 feet to 12 feet apart. ‘The adit goes in on a narrow fissure vein 
that yielded little or no copper; in the mine the vein splits into two branches, 
and an adit runs in on each. The adit is about 150 feet vertically below the 
outcrop of the ash bed, and 300 feet below, on the lay of the bed. ‘The water 
is supplied from adam, and is brought in a launder to the mill. But little 
work has been done on the deep adit that is designed to reach the lake shore. 
In the mine about one half of the ground that is opened is left standing, as it 
is too poor to stope; but the poor ground, as does the productive, occurs in 
bodies by itself, so that there is no trouble in selecting. ‘The purpose of the 
company is to test the ash bed and find out, if possible, how much can be got 
out of it, and the cheapest way to get it. Ball’s stamps pound up the rock too 
fine. Much of the copper, if it could be separated of the size in which it 
occurs in the bed, is in sufficiently large pieces, but the stamps reduce it to 
small particles, and then the trouble is to separate them from the sand. The 
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stamps make all fine copper where but little naturally exists, and it is difficult 
to save it. Ball stamps, on the ash bed, make 25 2 of slime im addition to 
the fine particles which they make that are separated by the jiggers. It is cer- 
tain that some method better than stamp can be devised for the ash bed, and 
possibly the method now being tried at this company’s mill, or a modification 
of it, will accomplish what is desired. 

The company works about 25 men, running only day shift. The mill works 
up 25 tons per day, of rock, and it costs $2.75 per ton to mine and treat the 
rock. Mr. Delano, the agent, hopes to reduce the cost to $2.50 per ton. ‘This 
result could, undoubtedly, be reached if a compressor and power drills were 
used. 

The deep adit has been, in former years, driven in about 500 feet, but the 
present company does not contemplate continuing the work here on this vein, 
but to transfer it to the west vein, which is three-fourths of a mile to the west 
of the present mine. 

A mine here was opened twenty years ago by four adits driven in at different 
heights in the vein, the lower one being but a little above the lake. 

The main reason for selecting this vein in preference to the one now worked 
is that it comes a mile nearer the lake shore, or rather that the lake, because 
of a bay or curve in the shore line, comes a mile nearer the mouth of the adit 
at the west vein than it comes to the present mine, and as the intention is to 
place the mill on the lake shore, the matter of distance becomes important; 
other things being equal, nearness to the lake must naturally govern the 
choice; but the company has not fully decided upon any definite course, and 
in this they evince wisdom; better make haste slowly, fully test all the new 
methods, and find in this way, if possible, how the ash bed may be worked to 
a profit before incurring an enormous expenditure upon an uncertainty and 
end up finally, after a few years’ trial, in disastrous failure, 

The ash bed at the Petherick, the former name of the mine, is as good as 
at any point at which it has been opened, and now at the beginning of the 
career of the new company, it may as well work out a solution to the problem 
of how best to operate the great deposit. 

The company has obtained 194 pounds of ingot tothe ton of rock, which at 
17 cents per pound would give $3 33 per ton, and if the cost of mining and 
separating etc., can be reduced to $2.50 per ton there would be a profit of 83 
cents per ton; but anyliow, if 500 or 600 tons per day can be regularly mined. 
and treated, which shall yield 98-100 9% ingot copper, the work can be done at 
a profit. 

The total product of mineral for the year has been 25,310 pounds. The 
output was greatly cut short by reason of the burning of the stamp mill. The 
company has no indebtedness. The total expenditures for the year have been 
$39,090.99. 

The construction expenses were $31,212.02, which latter includes getting 
ready to resume work, etc., at the beginning of the year. 

The mine adjoins the Copper Falls, lying next west from it. The property 
originally constituted a portion of the Copper Falls estate, haying been set off 
from it in 1861 to organize the Petherick. The present company, under the 
name of Ash Bed Mining Company, was organized in 187%, 

The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. There are 
about twenty dwellings on the location, and some other buildings. The com- 
pany’s estate consists of 1,100 acres of land in sections 2, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 
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The officers are Wm. P. Hunt, President; W. C. Coffin, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Boston, Mass. M. A. Delano, Agent, Phoenix Mine, Mich. 


THE ST. CLAIR COPPER COMPANY. 


The St. Clair Copper Company continues work, but with no very encouraging 
outlook. The mine is in a fissure vein, south of the greenstone and east of 
the Phoenix. ‘I'he main shaft is down 390 feet, vertically, below the surface, 
to the fourth level, the shaft at the bottom being 1,010 feet south from the 
greenstone. The mine is crossed by a ‘‘false slide,’ which in the fourth 
level is 375 feet south from the greenstone, and in the first level it is 145 feet 
to the south, thus dipping at an angle of about 45°, while the formation dips 
at 28°. 

The best copper ground is between the false slide and the greenstone, 
though some stoping is now being done south of the slide. The yein is a nar- 
row one, but otherwise looks well. 

The plan now is to sink from the 40-fathom level an inclined shaft on the 
‘*slide,” and to hoist by means of a small engine placed underground to this 
level, and tram thence along it to the shaft, and thence up to the surface. 
. The product is mostly in small masses, from a few pounds to a thousand 
pounds’ weight—mainly of a size to constitute barrel work. The product of 
the year to December 31st, 1881, was 121,393 pounds of refined copper. 
What little stamp rock is obtained is very rich, yielding 4 % to 5 % of copper. 

The rock house and stamp mill are nearly new, having been rebuilt after 
the fire, which consumed the former ones in the fall of 1880. The mill is 
now idle, undergoing repairs. It contains 12 heads of Gates’s stamps. The 
total expenses for the year were $21,133.73 ; the construction account amounted 
to $5,000. The number of men employed is about 25. 

No indebtedness has been incurred, as the product has sufficed to meet the 
outgoes; in fact the expenses have been kept within the income. ‘The 
expenses run about $1,800 per month. 

The estate consists of 183 acres on Sec. 29, T. 58, R. 31. The stock is 
largely held by Lake Superior men. The officers are John Brooks, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Boston, Mass. M. A. Delano, Agent, Phoenix, Mich. 

The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. 


THE OLD PHGNIX. 


The Old Phonix Mine is just now attracting a good deal of attention from 
the fact that there has been recently exposed in the bottom of the mine, in 
the 150-fathom Ievel, what seems to be an immense mass of copper. This 
mass forms the entire west wall of the drift for a distance of nearly 40 feet, 
leading north, and commencing but a short distance from the foot of the 
incline shaft. The mass extends below the bottom of the drift and above the 
top, to what distance is not known; neither has it yet been determined as to 
how far it extends to the west, into the wall by the drift; but struck with the 
hammer it has a solid ring, and is, apparently, an enormous boulder of pure 
native copper of, possibly, several hundred tons weight, though of course it 
may prove to be a mere slab of metal—instead of haying 6 feet or 8 feet of 
thickness, may prove to be only as many inches. 

The Phoenix was noted, in former years, for its yield of great masses. The 
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mine once afforded a mass of 600 tons weight, so that it is not an unreason- 
able conjecture that a like fortune may again award the owners, who haye so 
long and patiently labored and waited for a return that their faith has well 
deserved. 

Heretofore in the Phenix the occurrence of a great mass has usually been 
followed by a succession of them, and this fact adds to the interest with which 
the new find is regarded. 

For several years the Phoenix has scarcely held her own; but in past years 
the mine has yielded a great deal of copper, sufficient, at times, to place the 
affairs of the company in a very prosperous condition. At present the out- 
look of the mine is fayorable. In addition to the mass above described, the 
vein in the lower levels, and at the south end of the same drift in which the 
mass is found, has a ‘‘healthy,’’ ‘‘ promising look.’’ 

The mine is down to the 150-fathom level, and as far down as the 120th 
leyel, it is worked up to the greenstone under which the mine extends. Two 
lifts have been sunk within the past year, and the 140th level has been driven 
760 feet south from the inclined shaft, commencing at a point 150 fect 
south of this shaft; for the rest of thedistance to the breast of the drift two- 
thirds of the ground has been stoped away. From this level, near the 
incline, a winze has been sunk to the 150th, and from it a drift has been 
extended south 175 feet, and north 200 feet, passing the incline and going 75 
feet beyond. This winze was sunk in remarkably good copper ground. ‘The 
incline is the main working shaft and it is a fine one, heavily and handsomely 
timbered, and straight as an arrow. It extends down into the mine a length 
of 2,100 feet, and is laid with T' rail, nearly perfect in alignment and smooth- 
ness. The bottom of this shaft is about 1,200 feet vertically below the surface. 
At the time of my visit to the bottom of the mine the men were engaged in 
placing timbers across the drift at the top, commencing above the foot of the 
incline, for the purpose of forming a floor from which to begin to take out the 
back of the drift to the north and above the copper mass. The timbering in 
the Phoenix mine is exceedingly well done. It would seem incredible to a 
novice, that great logs 3 feet in diameter and 18 feet to 25 feet in length, can 
be taken down under ground 1,200 feet, and then moved to the required spot 
and hoisted to a height of 12 or 15 feet above the bottom of the drift, and 
put in place, one after the other—horizontally or inclined—to form a floor or 
a roof, and laid with as much regularity as the joice or the rafters in a 
building. 

In one respect the copper mass is conveniently placed. It is close to the 
shaft.and therefore may readily be transferred to the skip and hoisted to the 
surface; but, on the other hand, working it out will greatly widen the opening 
and render it very difficult to timber the shaft as it is carried downward. 
The shaft, preserving its straight course, is sometimes upon one side of the 
vein and sometimes upon the other, and, again, as it now is, at the bottom, 
directly in the vein. 

This shaft was a good piece of mining engineering. It was built in sections 
under the direction of the engineer, Mr. L. E. Emerson, and when the sep- 
arate portions were driven to connect, they were found to be exactly in line. 
Lights placed at the center plumbs were exactly in line from the top to the 
bottom of the shaft. The gauge of the track in the shaft is4 feet 84 inches. 

On the east side of the shaft, stairs extend from the surface to the bottom 
of the mine, and along the upright timbers which separate this passage way 
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from the railway track, is now being fastened the pipes connecting with the 
compressor, which is to convey the air down into,the mine for operating the 
power drills. In the 130-fathom level, on the east side of the shaft the air 
receiver—30 feet in length—is placed. . 

The product for 1881 is 301 tons of mineral. The average number of men 
employed was 120, of whom 65 were miners. The company is now putting in 
a compressor, temporarily, one borrowed from the Copper Falls Mine, which in 
time will be replaced by one of its own, now being made. The one now in 
will serve to operate five power drills, and these will soon be at work. Hereto- 
fore the drilling has all been hand work. 

The average wages paid to miners was $47 per month; the average wages 
paid to underground workmen, other than miners, was $45 per month; sur- 
face men received $35 to $40 per month: miners pay for board, etc., $16 to 
$18 per month. Bituminous coal at the mine costs, per ton, $6. Assess- 
ments made in 1881, $1 per share. 

In the old mine, north of the Greenstone, the company has kept a party of 
men at work during the year driving up on the deep adit, which starts from a 
point 90 feet above the lake, and is opened south on a fissure vein. The mine 
is called the B shaft. The vein is poor and affords very little copper, so that 
the driving of the adit is practically dead work. It is now in 2,820 feet from 
the mouth. The south end of the drift is about 150 feet vertically below the 
surface. No ultimate plan regarding this mine has been decided upon. The 
adit will be continued to the ash bed, or to intersect with the B shaft, which is 
sunk in the ash bed, and if the outlook is sufficiently favorable a stamp mill 
will be built on the Lake Shore and preparations made for working up a large 
amount of the ash bed rock. The distance from the mouth of the adit to the 
lake is one-half mile. 

No company has met with greater reason for discouragement, and shown 
more faith in over¢oming them, in its past history, than the Phcenix. 
With the exception of the Pittsburg and Boston it was the first company 
organized to work on the lake, and began practical mining as early as 1844, 
and has ever since worked continuously upon the original location. Not 
unfrequently its affairs have been at the lowest ebb and ruin seemed inevit- 
able. Yet the crisis has been met, the funds contributed, the company again 
set upon its feet and started anew to arrive finally at a like termination. Its 
history is made up of fresh starts and renewed failures, and instead of the 
patiently waited for dividend the much enduring stockholder has been regu- 
larly called upon for a contribution. Whenever the mine has proved largely 
productive, and a surplus has accumulated in the treasury, the Robbins vein, 
or some other worthless receptacle, has absorbed the revenue and the stock- 
holders had only to congratulate themselves upon a brief respite from the 
accustomed assessment. If their pockets were not replenished, for a brief 
period, they were not depleted. 

The statement which has so frequently been made by the officers of the 
company, that ‘‘the property is a valuable one,” is unquestionably true, and 
it is to be hoped that the stockholders may yet realize a practical verification 
of this statement, and be speedily rewarded for their patience and faith, by 
‘*finds’’ of the metallic richness for which search has long been made. 

The company’s estate lies in Sections 19, 20, 29, and 30, T. 58, R. 31, and 
comprises 2,477 acres of land. The principal mine—the old Bay State vein— 
is on the 8. H. } of Sec. 30. The officers of the company are Wm. P. Uunt, 
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President; W. C. Coffin, Secretary and Treasurer; office, Boston, Mass. M. 
A. Delano, Agent. Richard Bawden, Mining Captain, Phoenix, Mich. 

The number of shares is 40,000; par value, $25 per share. 

The following table shows the amount of sinking, drifting, and stoping done 
in the mine for each month during the year, and the monthly cost. 
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CLIFF MINE. 


At the old Cliff Mine little work of importance has been done during the 
year. The agent, Mr. O. A. Farwell, died June 22, 1881, and has been suc- 
ceeded in office by Mr. D. D. Brockway. Mr. Farwell had resided in the cop- 
per region for many years—as Agent and President of the Phoenix, and then 
agent of the Cliff, and was widely known and much esteemed. 

The mine is kept free from water, and some men are now working in the 
80-fathom level, drifting east and west from the vein in No. 9 amygdaloid. It 
will be remembered by those who are familiar with the mine and with its past 
history, that these amygdaloid ‘‘floors,’’ especially the one above referred to 
proved productive, and the working of it in. some of the drifts resulted 
profitably. 

The formation south of the greenstone is made up, in part, by these 
amygdaloid belts which sometimes have been found, near the vein, to carry 
copper in considerable quantity, but any extensive working of them has never 
resulted favorably. In the Cliff these beds were numbered in the order of 
their occurrence from the greenstone, and No. 9 was found to carry the 
greatest proportion of copper of any ef the belts crossed by the vein in the 
mine. The company at the present time is explofing this belt. In the 
80-fathom level the men have drifted east and west from the vein about 
20 feet. They are working here two power drills, operated with a Rand com- 
pressor, which was put in last October. 

In the 140-fathom level a few men are working a stope, 140 feet south from 
No.4 shaft. It is the intention to push north to the greenstone in the lower 
levels and thus explore the large area of unknown territory, which lies in this 
direction. In the 200-fathom level the drift already extends to the north a 
distance of 1,300 feet from No. 4 shaft. 

The management also contemplates sinking a shaft 300 feet south from the 
greenstone, and to carry it down to the bottom. Such a shaft, after reaching 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE CLIFF MINE, 1881. 


Scale, 600 ft. to one inch. 
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the 80th level, would pass thence entirely through unexplored ground, and 
would possibly open a mine that would prove productive, lying between the 
North American or South Cliff, and the Old Cliff Mine. 

Still one would think it were a cheaper and equally effective way to 
accomplish what is desired, to refit the old Avery shaft which, it will be 
remembered, is just south of the greenstone bluff, and goes down vertically to 
the 130th level, but below the 80th the drifts have not “been extended to the 
south at all, except the 100th. In former times this ground was not thought 
to be productive, but it has never been tested to any great depth, and thus 
may, on further investigation, prove to be a valuable portion of the lode. 

The company has continued the work on the ash bed, begun the previous 
year. Three shafts have been sunk about 100 feet deep. No. 2 is 700 feet 
east from No. 1 shaft, and No. 3 is 650 feet east from No. 2. 

The Cliff is the oldest mine on Lake Superior, and once the most important 
one. It returned in dividends 2,000 % on all the money that the stock- 
holders were called upon to advance, and was sold to the present owner, Mr. 
M. H. Simpson, of New York, for the sum of $100,000 in 1871, Since the 
stopping of work in 1870 by the old company, comparatively little -has been 
done. 

The mine is in a transverse fissure vein, which crosses the formation at 
nearly right angles. ‘The mine hes south of the greenstone and is the only 
one that has a shaft down through the greenstone from the top of the range. 
This shaft is the one now used in hoisting. 

The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. D. D. Brockway, 
Agent, Clifton, Mich. ; Ae C. Trembath, Clerk, Clifton, Mich. 


THE SENECA MINING COMPANY. 


‘The Seneca Mining Company owns a large estate, lying in the range of the 
prominent lodes that have been successfully worked to the south, and the prop- 
erty is undoubtedly crossed by them; but unfortunately the. formation is so 
deeply covered with drift, and withal the soil is so swampy that exploration is 
difficult and expensive. The property compa Sec. 21, N. a and N. W. 2 
and N. W.48. H. 4 of Sec. 22, and N. W. } Sec. 23, and N.4 and 8. W. 
Sec. 28, and H. 4 Sec. 20, and H. 4 Sec. 29, and E. 4 Sec. 32, and S. EH. $ of 

S. W. 4 Sec. 32, all in T. 57, R. 82. 

Many years ago some mining work was done on the propertyin the Kearsage 

conglomerate, and the work was abandoned. This work was on the N. E. } 
of Sec. 32, and in 1880 it was deemed best by the present owners of the 
‘property to undertake further exploration. The location where this mining 
work is being prosecuted is now known as, the Ahmeek. 

A shaft has been sunk in the foot wall at a short distance from the old 
shaft, and been carried down to the fourth level, and in the second level a 
cross-cut has been made through the lode to the hanging wall, 70 feet hori- 
zontally, the lode being about 50 feet wide. A second shaft, No. 2, has been 
sunk 400 feet north from No. 1, and the two have been connected by a drift 
at the second level. In the first level no work has been done except to drift 
to the hanging wall and to connect with the old workings. 

In the third level the only work done consists in cutting out a safety 
chamber for the men to resort to, to escape from the blasts. 

In the 4th level a short drift has been made from No. 2 shaft. 
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The plant consists of a hoisting engine, used to hoist from both shafts; a 
pumping engine, and a Clayton compressor running four power drills. 

Test pits have been sunk on the propérty in the Kearsage amygdaloid at a 
distance of 1,130 feet east from the mine. These pits are 50 feet deep 
through soil and quicksand; the ground being so wet it is found to be difficult 
to test the lode in this way, since, when the rock is reached, the blasts knock 
out the timbers and so let in the quicksand and dirt and fill the shafts. 

It is contemplated to cross-cut from the mine to the amygdaloid, through 
the intervening rock, and thus obviate the difficulties arising from insecurity 
of the soil, and prove the ground. A few years ago this would have been 
a serious undertaking, but now, with power drills and high explosives, it is 
comparatively a simple matter; when the inducement is sufficient the length 
of the drift is of little consequence. The work thus far is for the purpose of 
exploration. No stoping has been done and no copper has been shipped, and 
it is not yet known whether the Ahmeek will become a mine or not. 

The work is in charge of Capt. Daniels, the Agent of the Osceola. The 
business office is in Boston. J. W. Clark, President; A. F. Bigelow, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. 


THE KEARSARGE MINING COMPANY. 


The Kearsarge Mining Company owns the 8. 4 of Sec. 6, and S. W. + Sec. 
5, T. 56, R. 32, and the EH. 4, 8. H. 4 of Sec. 1, T. 56, R. 33, making a rect- 
angle one and three-fourths miles east and west, and one-half of a mile 
north and south, comprising 460 acres of land. ; 

The property is crossed by the several prominent lodes of this region, and 
adjoins on the north the now celebrated Wolverine Mine, and has upwards of 
3,000 feet of extent of the lode which, just at present, is proving so wonder- 
fully productive in copper. 

If the Wolverine continues to open favorably the management of the Kear- 
sarge will also commence work, and will open on the same lode—the Kearsarge 
amygdaloid. 

They now haye the matter under consideration, and it is likely that at least 
test pits will soon be sunk to uncover the lode. The capital stock is $500,000, 
divided into 20,000 shares. ‘The business office is in Boston. Joseph W. 
Clark, President; A. S. Bigelow, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The local affairs of the company are in charge of Capt. John Daniels, 
Agent of the Osceola. 


THE WOLVERINE MINE, 


No recent discovery in the copper region has attracted so much interest as 
does the so-called Wolverine Mine. The openings thus far made are showing 
so phenomenally rich that great curiosity is excited to see how long this extra- 
ordinary yield of copper will continue. 

Two shafts have been begun, about 300 feet apart, and are only down about 
40 feet from the surface, and already the shipment of copper has begun to the 
smelting works, enough haying been obtained to more than repay all the 
expenditure that has been incurred, including a small hoisting engine and a 
compressor. 
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The property consists of the N. 4 of the S. EH. + Sec. 7, T. 56, R. 32, thus 
containing 80 acres of land, and adjoining the Kearsarge on the south. The 
length of the lode on the property is about 1,600 feet, and crosses the south 
line at about 850 east from the southwest corner, and bears north about 40° 
east, dipping northwesterly about 40°. 

The work, thus far, has not determined the width of the lode; the shafts 
being sunk along the foot wall, and no drifting done to the hanging. The 
chief mineral associated with the copper is epidote, the lode somewhat 
resembling the Isle Royal and Huron, of which lode it may be found to be 
the northerly prolongation. The mine is a short distance east from the high- 
way leading from the Allouez to the Centennial, and about midway between 
those mines. ‘The company has been organized (February, 1882) with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares, 5,000 of which shares 
were sold for $5 per share, to create a working capital. 

The officers are: T. W. Edwards, President, Houghton, Mich.; Edward 
Penberthy, Secretary and Treasurer, Houghton, Mich. ; Richard Uren, Agent, 
Houghton, Mich. 

The discovery of the lode is due to Capt. Johnson Vivian, Agent of the 
Pewabic, Franklin, and Huron Mines, who some years ago when Agent of the 
Schoolcraft explored this tract, and himself, with Mr. 8. L. Smith of Lan- 
sing, purchased it from the State. The title was subsequently contested by 
parties in Houghton, who claimed that it belonged to Houghton county. -The 
State relinquished its claim, cancelling the purchase by Messrs. Smith and 
Vivian, and the county came into possession of the land, when it was sold to 
Messrs. TI. W. Edwards and Richard Uren, by whom the work now in progress 
was begun, and who have organized the present company. Some dwellings 
are being built and preparations are making to build a stamp mill, the water 
to be supplied by a small stream that courses across the property. A small 
hoisting engine is at work to raise and lower the buckets, and a small Burleigh 
compressor is now on the ground ready to be put into operation. 


THE ALLOUEZ MINE. 


It will be remembered that the Allouez Mine had, for several years prior to 
September, 1880, been worked on a lease, and thus, naturally on the resump- 
tion of work on company account, very much had, necessarily, to be done in 
the way of repairs, and still more, the company has been hampered by being 
obliged to employ its underground mining force in making new openings. 
Previous to the expiration of the lease a contract was made with the lessees to 
open some new ground, and under this arrangement No. 2 shaft was sunk one 
lift, to the 12th level, and this level was also further connected with the 11th 
by two winzes. In the lower level 200 feet of drifting was done—100 feet 
each way—from the foot of the shaft. 

The suspension of the company in 1877 was due to financial embarrass- 
ment. The indebtedness amounted to $160,710.38, 111,634.35 of which sum, 
besides interest to the amount of $16,390.98, was paid from the proceeds of 
the lease, the company receiving one-eighth of the copper obtained from the 
mine by the tributers, thus leaving a balance of $49,076.03 of the indebted- 
ness still unpaid, 

The capital stock was, in April, 1880, by action of the stockholders, 
increased to the sum of $2,000,000, divided into 80,000 shares, at which 
figures it still remains. 
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The company resumed possession of the property on November 10th, 1880, 
and immediately made an assessment upon the stock of $1 per share ($80,000) 
to provide funds for the resumption of work. 

As previously remarked, it has been necessary to push the openings, and 
still they are far from being sufficient to meet the requirements of such a mine 
as the Allouez. No. 2 shaft, the only one which has lately been operated, is 
now down to the 13th level, having been sunk one lift within the past year, 
and No. 8 shaft is sinking to the 6th level, and will be continued to the 7th, 
when it will be connected with No. 2, and will also be used as a hoisting shaft. 

No. 2, the deepest shaft, is down 1,150 feet, and the extreme distance from 
the north end to the south end of the mine is about 1,800 feet. Still further 
to the north the same lode has an extent on the company’s property of 1,116 
feet, and south of the mine, the unexplored portion of the lode, on the prop- 
erty, is 784 feet. 

The center of the main ‘‘shoot’’ of copper crosses No. 2 shaft at about the 
8th level, and makes with the vertical an angle of 30°, opening upward to 
the south. The ground actually worked out in the mine is represented by a 
block of ground 750 feet to 900 feet wide, and 1,100 feet deep, having the 
thickness of the lode. The mine is on the south fractional half of Sec. 31, 
Trot, Be 32: 

A remarkable ‘‘slide’? extends down through the mine from the surface 
200 feet south of No. 1 shaft, and pitching to the north at an angle of 60°, 
crossing No. 2 at the 13th level. This slide is soft clay loam, crossing the 
formation. The 10th level is extending south to intercept a good shoot of 
copper that has been found to follow the slide. During the past year the 8th, 
9th, and 10th levels have been driven north to nearly No. 3 shaft, and the main 
copper shoot of the mine is found to continue in these levels. When No. 3 is 
fitted up into a working shaft, this new ground will be stoped away and 
hoisted from it. No. 1, the south shaft, is used for the pumping shaft. 

The lode bears N. 39° E., and dips 38° northwesterly; it is a very wide, 
coarse, conglomerate belt, corresponding with that which further north imme- 
diately underlies the greenstone. It is the same belt which is now being 
opened at the Delaware—Conglomerate Mining Company—though, at the 
latter mine it is claimed that the belt is richer in copper than it is at the 
Allouez. They find richer specimens at the Conglomerate than are found to 
occur at the Allouez, and likewise limited portions of the lode that carry more 
copper, but to what extent this will affect the average yield to the advantage 
of the former company remains to be seen. Here, as at the Conglomerate, 
the belt is very wide—twenty to thirty feet in width—much too wide to work 
to advantage. 

The drifts are carried along the foot wall, and 4 feet or 5 feet of the con- 
glomerate are left next to the hanging to help support it. The hanging wall 
is exceedingly poor, and requires frequent pillars to be left, together with con- 
siderable thickness to the bottoms of the drifts and a portion of the lode in 
contact with the wall, to support it. 

The lode is not uniform in richness. The copper appears to be in seams, 
where it occurs, alternating, in streaks. It is exceedingly lean in copper, but 
requires to be all taken down and subsequently sorted, and even then very 
much of if is stamped that is really worthless. Heretofore the sorting has 
been done on the floor of the shaft, but a change in the railroad track is 
being made so that hereafter the skips from up out of the shafts will dump 
into a shute that will discharge directly into the car standing on the track that 
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runs to the rock-house, and the sorting, etc., will be done on the rock-house 
floor. The run is about 300 feet. The rock-house has been enlarged during 
the year past, and a heavy hammer added to break up the larger pieces; here- 
tofore this labor had to be done by hand. @. ¢. with sledges and drills. ‘The 
hammer weighs about 3,600, and is like those at other mines, works in a 
frame like a pile driver, and is raised by machinery to any height necessary to 
give the requisite fall to break into pieces the rock that is placed under it. 
The rock-house is now well supplied with every necessary requirement, and is 
conveniently arranged for economical working. 

The machinery has. been otherwise improved by the addition of new hoisting 
gear made at the Portage Lake foundry. Two winding drums, each 12 feet 
diameter and 8 feet face, and engine 24-inch cylinder, 6 feet stroke, and a 
new boiler. 

The stamp mill is on the west fractional half, S. W. 4 of Secs. 30, T. 57, R. 
32—two and a quarter miles from the mine, with which it is connected by a 
3-feet gauge railroad, operated with a locomotive engine. 

The improvements at the mill consist of the addition of two Ball stamps in 
place of those formerly used, and in replacing the boilers with new ones; also 
a new boiler house has been built. 

They have stamped during the year 74,538 tons of rock, which yielded 969 
tons 860 pounds of mineral, which, smelted, gave 710 tons 1,403 pounds ingot 
copper. No. of tons rejected was 12,837, 1-7 of whole number of tons 
hoisted. 

No. of pounds of copper obtained per ton of rock, 19; the average number 
of miners employed was 94; the average total force employed was 299; the 
total construction cost was $63,366. 71. 

No. of feet of sinking of shafts, 1003; average cost per foot, $35. 

No. of feet sinking winzes, 57; average cost per foot, $15. 

No. of feet drifting, 1,837 5-12; average cost per foot, $13.20. 

No. of cubic fathoms stoping, 5,943 3-10; average cost per fathom, $10.22. 

Whole number of cubic fathoms broken, 6,592. 

The sinking of shafts was all hand work, and the drifting was partly hand, 
and partly power drill. 

The location is very favorable for procuring wood cheaply, as there is no 
competition for a considerable distance. The wood has cost, this winter, only 
2.10 to $2.75 per cord, and one cord of wood suffices to stamp 13 tons of 
rock. The shoes on the Ball stamp have to be renewed every five days. 

The wood is obtained so cheaply by reason of the fact that the company 
purchased standing timber of the Canal Company for $10 to $12 per acre, 
and then hired it cut and drawn. ‘The company owns 500 acres of land, hay- 
ing made some recent purchases, including 80 acres of Mr. J. N. Edwards, 
near the stamp mill; land that was being flowed and covered by the waste 
sand from the mill, and regarding which overflow an unsuccessful application 
had been made to the Court for an injunction. ‘The contest was terminated 
through the purchase of the property by the company. 

The other lodes which cross the company’s property, have never been 
explored. The Calumet and Hecla conglomerate should lie to the east of the 
mine about 2,000 feet, and the Kearsarge conglomerate 1,550 feet further to 
the east; the Kearsarge amygdaloid 1,150 feet still beyond that to the east. 
All these lodes are, however, deeply covered by the drift. 

The total receipts for the year ending December 31st, 1881, were: 
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For sale of copper, 1,204,224 pounds, at an average price of 18 8-10 cents. $226,488 53 


Moreinterest Meerweee ss tee ce ke See ee ee ee ee ihre. rs ee 1,473 15 
$227,961 68 
HeihWOLKINSFEXPENSES Wer el vaca oases Sees Roo ee eee $197,735 18 
MANUS AALGLION Myst oe ce ones eens So So cae eee 34,945 97 
ENO ba lerety Ske oi soaks Ee ae ea he ea Sete $232,681 15 
Construction account—expenses ae aaet cena See eee eet 63,366 71 
MOotawexpengituress.-cc-— cas ac soto ann aoe ae eee eee $296,047 86 
227,961 68 4 
i <penseswniexCessrOL MCCCLDUS-camca5.5 misc cieceiee seep emer $68,086 18 
AVCeipis trOMlaassessM CN USan cee cscs ea creacree ae sere see eee eee a rene $155,206 92 
68,086 18 
DULRDIUSCON NANG ses secak eclec stla sao a cee ea «cowed Seen oer eee eC eee $87,120 74 
PVE NLOnVZOL DULL ONES Seema. = one ne ao oe Seles Cie inane eee 102,600 00 
Valuation of machinery.-.......-----. el ee Sets o Deena. ee eee 185,364 45 
Naluationstotsdams 2 Secis isa to ee Be eee 7,500 00 
Totalvaluanion ofmachinery, and) buildings: 22-2 2--s= =e eee $295,464 45 


The officers are: Wm. C. Stuart, President. Wm. C. Stuart, John Banta, 
Edmund Ketchum, E. K. Goodnow, John Stanton, E. Coleman, C. H. Coffin, 
J. M. Stuart, William Walls, Directors. John Stanton, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 76 Wall street, New York. Fred. Smith, Agent, Allouez, Mich. 
James W. Raymond, Clerk, Allouez, Mich. 

Since writing the foregoing the following printed report of the company’s 
affairs has been received, and is herewith included. 


REPORT OF THE ALLOUEZ MINING COMPANY FOR 188]. 


At the last annual meeting the company’s accounts brought up to the end 
of February, 1881, were laid before the stockholders, and the directors now 
present a statement of the operations for the remainder of the year ending 
December 31, 1881. 

The product of the mine during that period (10 months) was 1,645,175 
pounds of mineral, yielding 73 2-10 per cent., or 1,204,224 pounds of ingot 
copper, which realized an average price of 
MD OUCESIS@ OcentsS pers POU Gs Olen acnec aus ceescieses Soest eee ae eee $226,488 53 
PACED a anCesO teinberest ACCOUN bea a.c one - vor eere nicotine fee eon eer ene 1,473 15 


$227,961 68 


The working expenses at mine as per detailed statement 


OPN ORR Re pees na SO RCS eee On Oe Becerra cos aacrs $197,735 18 
ADD. 
LENT RE IS 01 Pi 3 AO ERI SI Sar a IE IS eh Reape ee Se HO $6,533 42 
ASSAY EU TCG FE a eae pea PS Be ga Fe a a eR Re a 18,202 76 
Commission and brokerage...-------- SBS SE CED 4,787 18 
Me Tine mnSUTAnCes sess say ke epee ct tne ee 686 71 
LE SGD CLISC Site Tone yee ern oe clare SS are he Ne ee 4,735 90 
————— $34,945 97 
Malinovthe: total workingvex pense scecet essere seer aee aan eee eee $232,681 15 
And showingua net deficiency, Of. css eee se eee eee eee $4,719 47 
There has also been expended in construction of machinery, buildings, 
etc. as pen statementappended .. = pee eee eee eee ae eee ere ee 63,366 71 


Making the total expenditure in excess of production..............-.--- $68,086 18 
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The surplus brought forward from last report was..-.....--- $75,206 92 
PSCLCEASSeSSINEN trl yaOn OS beeen eed aeee eS eaac Sacce se 80,000 00 
————-——. $155,206 92 


—_—_—_— 


Leaving a net surplus Dec, 31,1881, as per detailed statement herewith, of. $87,120 74 


The production was considerably diminished by interruptions of work at the 
stamp mill, caused by breakages of the machinery, and the time occupied in 
changing the old worn-out stamps, for new stamps of greater power, while the 
expenses were increased by the large amount of necessary repairs to machinery 
and fixtures that have been made, and the extra work that has been performed 
underground in preparing for an increased and regular out-put, the cost of 
which has been included in the current expenses, the construction account 
only covering the cost of new machinery, and additions to the equipment. 

The mine had for a long timme been worked by means of one shaft only, 
which had reached the twelfth level, and it had become necessary that another 
shaft should be brought into operation. ‘This has been done as far the 5th 
level, and substantial hoisting gear placed in position to operate both shafts. 
Adam across Hill’s Creek has also been constructed, and a large reserve of 
water thereby secured, which, it is believed will be of material assistance in 
keeping the stamp mill supplied with water in the dry season. 

The mine and equipment are now in very much better condition for regular 
and permanent work than when received back from the lessees in November, 
1880, and we anticipate a regular production henceforward, to the extent 
of the capacity of our stamp mill, now containing two heads of Ball’s 
15-inch cylinder stamps, and there is reason to believe that before the end 
of the year another head can be profitably employed. 

The details of the expenditures, and of the improvements made will be 
found in our agent’s report, and in the mine accounts herewith submitted. 

By order of the directors. 

WM. C. STUART, President. 

New York, March 14, 1882. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, ALLOUEZ MINING COMPANY, DECEMBER 3], 1881. 


ASSETS. 
CR ICGD  escresisiek ee es Ye SE a ec PON re ey ie $4,157 37 
TO@BIDS “ces oe ee SO ae ea ea a et eh a 45,000 00 
PNOUOUIMESILECE LUA) Cle omens). 5. Seine Sees Boe Dees yt cis cae ee We eee ere a 2,304 42 
Copperommand.,2kl.ogo pounds, sOld fOr. s22.22-. ae - =< = ee eee 42,209 58 
$93,671 37 
At Mine: 

(GYIBIP o mcoe ato ae ae SLA ee AE ee ee a eee aS $64 52 

SMO OUIGL.. .. cto SHS BQO Ieee SOS te ees See ese Series Acie ae 41,561 97 
——. $41,626 49 
SL UIEAS SE LS Meroe ae ee ee te ed ee poe eee eee oe eee ee $135,297 86 

LIABILITIES 

ANOS CHEWS. coaseG5 Saeh 6 ROSE Eee Eee aeeE eee Scene eer $21,417 07 

AETGe DLO CeSseabmInin Geman casos k ee oc ca ce aeceeesecieec= a6 21,766 98 

FACCOMMUSHED Dial Cerrar eer tas Sato le wa eee mee eae <2 4,993 07 
—— $48,177 12 


TRRMTGOGE ASO, 650g As SORSAS SOS eS Serr Ee Sena Or ane een amres 87,120 74 
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STATEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES AT THE ALLOUEZ MINE FOR TEN MONTHS 


ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1831. 


UNDERGROUND EXPENSES, 


Sinking shaft 42 6-10 feet, averaging $35 
Sinking winzes 39 feet, averaging $15 
Drifting 1,041 8-10 feet, averaging-p13.205- nessa eee eee 
Drifting for pillars 84 5-10 feet, averaging $13. 1) 
Stoping 5,029 2-10 fathoms, averaging $10.22 


Sundry « contracts be i eas 5 SRE PIN EIR BR dh eg Sp 
Mining captains, timbermen, trammers, and other labor sup- 

Dliesiusedion company Account _f2os-- 22 oes see eee aeiaae 
Less profit on supplies sold contractors......--.-.--2.-.-...- 

a 
HOISTING EXPENSES. 

MN PINCerssHremen, CLOz baie cece sishcc- aioe aces aie ee 
Fuel 


Wire rope and other supplies 


Cost of hoisting 74,499 tons of rock 


SELECTING AND BREAKING ROCK. 


Castinesaud SUpPPes sce cacao mene once ceree cee e ooo neem 
Sundry teaming’. o2------- Wee ES Se oo RR 


SURFACE EXPENSES. 


Superintendence and wages of mechanics and laborers 
STD DILECSRUSC Oe an aren Se Cerca a a RS OSes aa aceite omnes 
Telephone line cost 
Taxes 


Less commissions on collections, and other credit items. -_- 


RAILROAD EXPENSES. 


Engineers, mechanics, and laborers 
L1G Leet sere 8) ae eee es ge as a Nelo ae 
Rails, ties, supplies, and repairs 


Cost of transporting 63,362 tons rock 


STAMP MILL EXPENSES. 


Labor and superintendence 
Fuel (7,205 cords wood) 
UD DIL CS aes ok curs peyeeia dc aie ooo See eS cient eee eee ee 
THOU VMB DIG OS 2S eee ces 3,02 ioe ae eee eee 


Rock stamped, 63,362 tons. Rock stamped, per 
8 79-100 tons. Cost of stamping and washing, 65 cents 
per ton of rock, 19 pounds. 


585 00 


11,139 45 
$111,003 74 
5,844 50 


$4,714 15 
6,898 50 
1,493 43 


$13,106 08 


$13,118 64 
3.213 70 
2.671 78 

53 650 


$7,883 65 
1,273 97 
193 44 
2,094 07 
1,717 39 
314 74 
252 63 


$13,729 89 
2,394 58 


$3,549 82 
1,686 13 
2,209 84 


$15,898 90 
19.874 80 
2.467 87 
2,920 77 


cord of 
a ton. 


$105,159 24 


$19,052 62 


11,335 31 


7,442 79 


41,102 34 


wood used, 
Yield of ingot 
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MINERAL EXPENSES. 


MranspontationsvormimelbineawONk ses secesee= see enseeee sees $2,752 93 
MineralsbarrelsrandeoQnerav essa s2a5 teem eee en sese nessnes 527 50 
INICSAVOC XDON6 Cs ap meenne nenEreI a e 0e NR cad Ieee se 260 00 
—_————__ $3,540 43 
: $200,738 81 
JOOS) PHS THOCOINV OCS Sess, 5 oe Is Ee ea Seine RE re See 3,003 03 
Net working expenses, March 1 to December 31, 1881_-..........-------- $197,735 18 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


At No. I Engine House: 
Boiler boushtiot Mribute Company..2..----...02.----2--- $1,050 50 
PA KCEsce AD PUM Piss see a ors tke on ee aa oe 375 00 
At No. 2 Engine House: 
Addition to building 26x12 feet, new stone cistern, and pul- 
ley stands to Nos. 2 and 3 shaft-houses..__........------ $2,568 14 
Double friction hoisting gear with foundation, new piston, 
steam chest and governor, and galvanized heating pipe, 


BO. SS Gein EE Se ees SER ts Sets 13,397 82 

At Rock House : 

Addition to building 39x17 feet with new rock chutes... --- $2,600 00 

Drop hammer with gearing and belting.........--.....--- 2,596 05 
At Machine Shop -: 

INiewvalochbesan tee Caine ee oily es eee ee ls acess. ees aee $1,504 68 
Underground : 

UrreGENONGRECAM GsCnil Ss. - ee Rey eee een eee cece es $1,817 00 

Seven hundred and sixty-six feet 6-inch air pipe.-----.---- 957 50 

One thousand and five feet 6-inch air pipe (lap welded). -- 1,175 00 
At Stamp Mill: 

INewapOlemelOUSes OL K40= 8), ee SA Soh ods onmeaeee 2,175 00 

DE MORLOCUIN AULD Seen ea eee cans eke sence ere 234 00 


Two new mortars, 8-inch shafts and girts, three 15-inch 
cylinders, two sills, eight braces, galvanized heating pipe, 


injector condenser, and three new boilers. ...------------ 25,327 84 
PEA E Se ee kcal avr niee a es hee te! Ds A) re Urs See eee 7,049 51 
PVAMIMOACKO nee kacl ania tore ee oe, Se aeicica Mee aa 53 


oy lt 
—_————— $63,366 71 


Mo palmexpen Clblneze sce: wean. c ese sa5 ne eee oe ee meee ee ene $261,101 89 
Estimated value of buildings, machinery, etc., $102,600. 


MACHINERY. 


Hoisting engine and two boilers at No. 1 shaft, with winding gear and feed 
pump. 

Pumping engine and boiler. 

Hoisting engine (24x72), and 3 boilers with double friction gear to hoist 
from Nos. 2 and 3 shafts, heater feed pumps, etc. 

‘Two Burleigh air compressors, pump, 5 Burleigh drills, and 4 carriages, 4 
Rand drills, 1,781 feet of 6-inch air pipe. 

Upright engine, 6 rock breakers, drop hammer, pulleys, shafting and belt- 
ing at rock house. 

At Machine Shop—Two large lathes, 1 drill press, 1 planer, 1 bolt cutter, 1 
small engine and driving fan. 

One locomotive, 1 large.rock car, 9 small rock cars, 2 flat cars, 1 Worth- 
ington pump, No. 2; pumpin No.1 shaft to 8th level, pump in No. 3 shaft, 
- to 5th level. 
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At Stamp Mill—Two heads Ball’s stamps, 2 engines, 3 new boilers and 
smokestack, 4 old boilers, heater and feed pumps, washing machines, 1 lathe, 
1 grate punch, 2 rotary pumps. 

Saw mill engine, saws and fixtures. 


Tovaleyaluahion,Onmachineryceocser os se. oan eee er ee eae eae $185,364 45 
hee Once ked aN cee aes eS oa ee eco ce See ee eae Seeman 7,000 00 
AIO Aed ane tees Pte sees Cee occ a en ee eee ge Sea Beart hc eer eh so 500 00 


Winiiatronulofmachinery, DUuillding's, ClClsoa= seme ae = ees ee ee ae $295,464 45 


AGENT’S REPORT. 


AuLouEz Mine, Micu., Mebruary 12, 1882. 
JOHN Stanton, Esq., Treasurer, New York: 

DEAR Sir—I herewith submit my report of operations at this mine, for the 
period commencing November 10, 1880, and closing December 31, 1881. 

On the expiration of the three years’ lease of your mine to the ‘‘ Allouez 
Tribute Company,’’ the machinery and general mine plant needed consider- 
able repairs. All the remainder of November and the larger portion of 
December was consumed in making the most necessary repairs; the stamp 
mill running only part of December, producing 33 765-2000 tons mineral. A 
force of miners was set to work at once to extend some of the drifts, and 
engage in other underground work necessary for an active campaign. 

No. 2 shaft has been sunk 100 6-10 feet, from the 12th to the 13th level, 
and passed through a promising lode the entire distance. The drifts from the 
bottom of the shaft, north and south, advanced %3 and 78 feet respectively, 
have shown good copper ground. A stope just north of the shaft has fur- 
nished very nice stamp rock, and this block of ground promises well for 
future stoping. 

Twelfth level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 269 1-10 feet, making 
the entire distance from theshaftof 325 1-10feet. For the first 50 feet the stopes 
yielded very well, but from that point the rock contained a less per cent. of 
copper. From the present appearance of the ground I look for a change for 
the better. The 12th level south of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 102 5-100 
feet. ‘Total distance from shaft 458 5-10 feet. The drift has been carried 24 
feet south of the crossing, and has shown very good copper ground as far as 
the crossing. The entire block of ground opened by the drift has been stoped 
down, with good results. This crossing, composed of a large clay seam, with 
several feet of soft broken rock on either side, is a characteristic feature of 
this part of the mine. Passing through No. 1 shaft (distant from No. 2 
shaft 600 feet) between the 2d and 3d level it has, in its northerly dip reached 
to within 144 5-10 feet of No. 2 shaft at the 12th level, and heretofore 
uniformly constituted the southern terminus of the present worked chute of 
copper ground. On the other hand the productive ground has attained in 
length to the north of No, 2 shaft more than proportionate to the loss south 
of the shaft. 

The 11th level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 226 9-10 feet. 
Total distance from shaft, 437 feet. The present head of the drift is in fair 
copper ground, and the stopes have yielded an average quality of rock. The 
distance to the level above (10th) being 75 feet, the extention of this drift 
has been discontinued, with the view of stoping the entire block of ground 
from the 12th to the sole of the 10th level, without any further intermediate 
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drifting ; 320 feet north from No. 2 shaft a winze has been sunk 89 feet, and 
holed to a rising stope from the level below. This winze was sunk for the 
purpose of avoiding a large block of unprofitable ground. 

The 10th level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 180 6-10 feet. 
Total distance from shaft 596 9-10 feet, and nearly under the line of No. 3 
shaft. The stopes worked in this back, although poor at times have on the 
average produced moderately in mineral. The 10th level south of No. 2 shaft 
has been advanced 182 2-10 feet south of the crossing. Total distance from 
shaft 442 2-10 feet. The object of extending this drift was to prove the 
value of the block of ground entering from the crossing to No. 1 shaft a dis- 
tance of 340 feet. A trial stope carried up in the back about 20 feet, has 
produced some copper rock, not sufficient, however, as yet, to prove it to be 
workable ground. 

The 9th level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 91 9-10 feet. Total 
distance from shaft, 525 feet. For the last 60 feet of driving the drift has 
shown very well. A stope carried up in the back has furnished nice stamp 
rock. This development is in entirely new ground, none of the upper levels 
having been opened as far north of the shaft as this point. At the 8th level, 
120 feet south of No. 2 shaft, a winze, which had been sunk by the ‘‘ Tribute 
Company,’’ for some distance, has been sunk 18 feet further and holed to the 
stope below. The winze penetrated a block of unproductive ground. Indica- 
tions, however, in the bottom of the 8th level, and a short distance south of 
the winze were of such a promising nature that it was considered best to make 
connection. Although a stope worked near the winze has so far not yielded an 
average mill rock, still I am confident that this block of ground up to the 
crossing will amply pay us to stope away. 

The 7th level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 55 5-10 feet. Total 
distance from shaft, 250 5-10 feet. The further extension of this level has 
been resumed with the view of carrying it under the line of No, 3 shaft; it can 
be run through this level to No. 1 (pump) shaft, and the operating of a sec- 
ond pumping outtit at No. 3 shaft dispensed with. At the same time the 
drift towards No. 3 shaft will pass through a large extent of virtually unex- 
plored ground, extending from the surface to this depth, and it is more than 
probable, judging from the appearance of lower levels advanced further north, 
that we may meet with some paying ground. 

The 4th level north of No. 2 shaft has been advanced 35 feet. ‘l'otal dis- 
tance from shaft, 125 feet. At times it has carried some copper, not enough, 
however, as yet, to prove it to be paying ground. It is my intention to drive 
this level further north, in order to test this long run of new ground. 

The Sth level north of No. 3 shaft has been advanced 22 8-10 feet, and has 
been poor so far, and further driving has been discontinued for the present. 
Some stoping has been done the past year above the 3d and 4th levels north 
and south of the shaft, in ground formerly opened. At times considerable 
copper was met with, but on the whole the rock obtained was below a fair 
average. 

Total Underground Work: 


Sinise Sieh oses oe ce cece nee Sea OE See aee Be O0UD ABmSoritar 100.6 feet. 

SVN? WAITER cock een poo e scent SBD EOE SORE ocr Ooo ooo cewesee 57. Z 

IDIRNMING HOWE: cn. ce coos seer Wee Been eOEe ones oSScecee satna= SEG Y 

LUVIN eOTMplll arse meee eee Hee cae sccm seats aes cla TOd Se 
Sropinveeeee sea. ee eee ies PE eee. sae cases 5,943.3 cubic fathoms. 


Conn aioroleneiMeOwenin sae | seein cee metis o. cos cise nics B49 ss ye 
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The copper-bearing portion of our lode occurs mainly in several seams dis- 
tributed through the lode, with seams or bars of poor ground -intervening. 
The stopes are usually carried to a width of from 14 to 22 feet from the foot 
towards the hanging wall. Near the foot wall the lode is generally poor for a 
distance out of from 2 to 5 feet. Although the seams of copper ground con- 
tain a fair per cent of mineral, yet taking them in connection with the bars of 
poor ground, and making such selection of rock when broken and hoisted as is 
deemed prudent, the average mill rock is still of low percentage. 

It will be our aim to sink No. 3 shaft below the 5th level (its present depth) 
as rapidly as circumstances will allow and connect it with lower levels going 
north from No, 2 shaft. Part of the shaft (from 9th to 10th level) can be 
made by stoping. Until we are enabled to draw more mill rock from No. 3 
shaft, almost the entire supply has to be hoisted through No. 2 shaft, which, 
with all possible care and attention, is attended with some drawbacks and 
risks, 

Our construction account for the past year has been of considerable magni- 
tude, and as it entered into all our principal working departments, has, conse- 
quently, caused some shortage in production, and an increased cost of such 
production. 

Construction consisted of : 

At the Stamp Mill.—Two mortars and 8-inch shafts and girts; 3 15-inch 
cylinders, sills and braces; heating pipes, rotary pumps, and injecture con- 
denser; 3 large flue boilers, and boiler house 52x42 feet; the boilers have 
ample capacity and furnish the required steam power with ease; the stamping 
machinery is doing good duty. 

At the Rock House. —Addition to building 39x17 feet, and large drop ham- 
mer with gearing and belting, also new rock chutes. The drop-hammer con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to the outfit of this part of the plant. 

At No. 2 Hoisting Works.—Stone foundation for gearing; friction hoisting 
gear for two shafts; cap stone for engine bed; piston steam chest and goy- 
ernor for hoisting engine; Worthington pump and galvanized heating pipe; 
large stone cistern; addition to building 26x12 feet, and pulley stands to No. 
2 and 3 shafts. ‘The hoisting gear is a substantial piece of work; it gives per- 
fect satisfaction, and will be of sufficient power to hoist our rock for a consid- 
erable depth. 

At No. 2 Hoisting Works and Compressor House.—A nearly new locomotive 
boiler put in by the ‘‘ Tribute Company,’’ and bought of them; one No. 
6 Blake steam pump. 

At Machine Shop.—We added to the former outfit a large new lathe with 
gearing, which will enable us to do a line of work that formerly we had to 
have done by outside parties. 

Underground.—We added 4 No.3 Rand power drills, together with 1,005 
feet 6-inch air pipe. 

On Hills Creek, the stream furnishing the main supply of water for our 
mill, we have built a large and substantial dam, which, when filled, will hold a 
body of water, that with the inflowing stream and a portion drawn from the 
well outside the mill, will furnish enough to run two heads of stamps through- 
out the year. We have not drawn any water from the Gratiot River since the 
setting in of winter, and do not now anticipate any shortage during the 
winter, from our present source of supply. 

The tables of cost prepared by Mr. Raymond, our clerk, show in detail 
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the work performed in the several departments, and its relative cost, also the 
cost of construction. 

In conelusion it gives me pleasure to state that my associate officers have 
been untiring and faithful in the performance of their share of the past year’s 
work, Yours very respectfully, \ 

FRED. SMITH, Agent. 


THE PORTAGE LAKE MINES. 


The Portage Lake mines are embraced in the territory extending from the vil- 
lage of Red Jacket south-westerly along the range to the Atlantic, an area that 
has no equal in the history of copper mining anywhere in the world; and as to 
that matter few mining regions, of whatever kind, can be compared with it 
on a basis of equality, either in the richness of the lodes or in economy of work- 
ing. It may be safely asserted that no mineral deposit ever discovered has 
possessed the extent of uniform metallic richness of the Calumet and Hecla 
Conglomerate. With all the enormous expenditure of the company, the mine 
has probably returned more money to-the stockholders, in proportion to the 
amount invested, than any other mine has ever done; and its future, for many 
years to come, is nearly certain to be equally prosperous, so far as the yield of 
the mine is concerned. 

The other leading mines of this district, as the Osceola, Atlantic, Quincy, 
etc., while mining in leaner deposits, have made a record for economy of 
working that is unparalleled. For percentage of cost at which the metal is 
produced, these mines may challenge comparison with any in the world. 

The copper district has extraordinary resources as a mining region, that, 
aside from the phenomenal purity of the metal and the richness of the lodes 
in which it occurs, gives it great advantages over any other copper district in 
America, The whole range is within a short distance of Lake Superior, thus 
affording to the mines water communication with the whole world; it has an 
abundance of timber; it is an elevated and remarkably healthy region, having 
pure air and plenty of pure water; and not least among its important 
advantages is the fact that it has a cold climate. There is no trouble nor will 
there be, in the deep mines on Lake Superior regarding an excess of heat and 
want of ventilation. With a proper arrangement of the shafts, ‘‘ pipes,” or 
“‘chimneys,’’ etc., the cool, pure air of the country will penetrate to the bot- 
toms of the deepest mines. and the smoke and vitiated atmosphere will as 
readily circulate to the surface. 

The eruptive forces, whose agencies can be traced in the original formation 
of this wonderful region, have long ago subsided ; no uneasy, imprisoned vol- 
canic spirit disturbs the quiet, settled earth; no subterranean hades emits its 
noxious vapors to render poisonous the health-giving air. For unnumbered 
ages this limited but ever ancient portion of mother earth has remained undis- 
turbed, save only by the slowly disintegrating, meteorological forces of nature. 
The mountains which once reared their heads along this range, have been 
abraded to mere hillocks by the irresistible grinding of ancient glaciers; and 
the debris, borne along on these rivers of ice, lie scattered over the country far 
to the south, to the Mississippi. 

This peninsula of Northern Michigan, from its great extent of navigable 
coast line, from its accessibility, and the ease with which it may be traversed, 
from the plentifulness and purity of its waters, from the coolness and salu- 
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brity of its climate, from the extraordinary richness, extent, and variety of its 
mineral deposits, stands pre-eminent among the mining regions of the earth. 
Its deposits of copper and iron are nowhere surpassed,—nowhere equaled, and 
from no other region can those minerals with less difficulty or greater economy 
be mined and transported to the markets of the world. 


THE ATLANTIC. 


In the copper region the richest deposits, so far as now known, are found in 
Houghton county, and of the mines which are worked in this district, the most 
southerly is the Atlantic; noted, not for the richness of the lode which is 
mined, but for the excessive leanness of the deposit, and the remarkable fact 
that from this comparatively barren belt—yielding only fourteen and a third 
pounds of copper to the ton of rock—a profit can be secured; that all the 
expenses pertaining to the equipping and operating of a first-class copper mine 
can be fully met, and annually —year after year—a dividend be paid to the 
stockholders! Thatsuch a result can be achieved illustrates the great advance- 
ment of mining work on Lake Superior. The problem has been thoroughly 
worked out, the cost in every department of the mining work carefully item- 
ized, and the whole so conditioned, that the entire expenditure is brought 
within the conditions that secures a surplus. A few years ago it would not 
have been possible to accomplish the results now achieved at the Atlantic. 
Air compressors, power drills, high explosives, a more thorough knowledge of 
mining work,—the conditions to be met and difficulties to be overcome—a 
more careful attention to details have led to this remarkable success. 

It will be remembered that the predecessor of the Atlantic, the South 
Pewabic, operating the same mine, was entirely ruined in the enterprise. 
After exhausting its capital stock and expending upwards of half a million 
of dollars besides, and, in addition, having an unpaid indebtedness, the com- 
pany went into bankruptcy, and a new organization—the Atlantic—operating 
the same property, began its existence in 1872. But the old company, while 
shipwrecked itself, accomplished very much that made possible the success of 
the new. It had opened the mine and demonstrated the uniformity and yield 
of the lode; it had built the great stamp mill at the lake, and substituted for 
the costly pumps originally used the more simple and effective launder that 
supplies it with water. It had located and constructed the railroad to the lake. 
It had introduced the elevated automatic railway, now an indispensable adjunct 
at all the important mines. Thus the old company had paved the way—with 
gold it may be—had done a great proportion of the essential, preliminary work 
for the new. And the new company with a clean sheet, a tolerably well- 
equipped mine, a pretty thorough knowledge of the situation, derived from the 
experience of its predecessor, began a career which under the excellent man- 
agement that has characterized the history of its affairs, has been, when we 
remember the poverty of the lode, in a remarkable degree successful. 

The Atlantic lode is a very wide amygdaloid belt, running and dipping with 
much regularity. It is said to be uniform; by which it is meant that it is 
everywhere equally productive, and this is measurably true. When compared 
to many other amygdaloid deposits, it is certainly uniform; but in reality a 
great deal of the vein is practically barren, the copper occurs in small bunches 
—pockets—particles of copper occurring here and there, so that it is not easy 
to tell where it is and where it is not. Careful searching may fail to disclose 
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any copper in the surface of a rock, yet in the interior it may be found. Some 
portions of the lode are richer than others, yet in nearly all of it a little cop- 
per may be found; but everywhere the percentage is so small that it don’t pay 
to select it, to attempt to sort out the worthless rock; the only way is to mill 
it all, the comparatively good and the poor, and get the average result. So 
that with the exception of the pillars that are left to support the hanging wall, 
the lode is all taken down; the mine is like an underground quarry; the prob- 
lem is how the most economically and safely to remove the deposit and to sup- 
port the insecure hanging wall. There i8 no dead work in sinking and drifting 
in search of ground that will pay to stope; they push right along and it all goes 
to the stamps. 

The inclination of the lode is 45°, northwesterly, so that the lode, in dip, in 
width, and in uniformity of composition, is favorable for economical working. 
The only serious drawback is the unstable character of much of the hanging 
wall. <A great deal of timbering is required to sustain it, and even then very 
much of it falls, sometimes in great bodies, crushing the timbers and all 
beneath it. One wonders that the workmen do not get killed working beneath 
these ponderous rocks that seem liable to fall at any moment, but they do not. 
Capt. Tonkin states that no person has ever been killed, in this manner, in the 
mine. When working beneath a roof that gives indications of falling it is 
carefully watched. ‘The men insert wedges in the seams or cracks, and 
observe the progress of loosening which takes place. Besides, when about to 
fall there is generally a preliminary movement and slight noise, which men work- 
ing in danger are quick to observe and thus to make their escape. The most 
lamentable instance of a fall of this kind in any of our copper mines, occurred 
at the Copper Falls, in 1874, when seven men were crushed beneath an exten- 
sive fall of the roof, and before their bodies could be recovered from the ruins 
they were so badly eaten by the rats as to be almost unrecognizable. Rats 
infest the copper mines, and they are of great value, acting as scavengers,— 
removing all the refuse and filth which, otherwise accumulating, would be 
unendurable. 

But to return from this digression. The uniformity of the Atlantic lode, 
its width and steepness of pitch, as previously stated, favor a modification of 
mining it, greatly to the company’s advantage. No sinking or drifting is 
done in the sense that is practiced in most other mines. ‘The vein is one great 
stope, and it is cheaper to pay $13 to $14 per fathom for stoping than to pay 
$30 or $35 per foot for sinking. If the vein were less uniform, having 
stretches of barren ground, etc., it would be necessary to open ahead to extend 
long exploring drifts, in order to find the good ground and escape the poor. 

The mining work is let to parties at different prices. The advancing party 
‘takes out the whole width of the vein from foot to hanging, and a track is laid 
along the hanging, and stulls and lagging are placed in along on the opposite 
side, far enough removed to give space for a platform between the line of stulls 
and the track for a platform sufficiently elevated to bring it at the same 
height of the top of the cars. A second party, working one or two drills, fol- 
lows, taking out as before the entire width to a height of twenty feet, then a 
third, and so on, the ‘‘dirt’’ or loose rock being allowed to roll down against 
the lagging, whence it is drawn out onto the platform and shoveled into the 
cars, and trammed to the shafts. About eight feet of ground is left in the 
bottom of the drifts, and pillars are Jeft upon either side of the shafts and 
elsewhere, also, as deemed necessary. ‘To secure the ventilation, etc., instead 
of lowering a winze, it is simply necessary to break a hole through the bottom 
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of the drift. The shafts in the same manner are stoped out from below, car- 
ried-up instead of being sunk, as it is cheaper to allow the rock to roll down to 
the track in the bottom of the drift than to hoist it, as is constantly necessary 
in sinking. The tracks follow the hanging and have some curvatures, due 
mainly to the widening and narrowing of the vein. 

‘I'he men advancing the lower drift, while carrying the whole width of the 
vein are paid as if it were a drift, i. e., they receive $10 per foot for drift, 5 
f{t.x6 ft., and $12 per fathom for the remainder of the vein, embraced in their 
contract but carrying both along together. The second party receives $9 per 
foot and $10 per fathom, or the price paid may be $7 per foot and $9 per 
fathom. The price varies somewhat, depending on the width of the lode, 
character of the roof, etc.,—the wider the vein the cheaper it is stoped. 

The contracts are made for three months, and may prove favorable or other- 
wise to the miners; they take their chances and must abide by the result. But 
they make wages anyhow, and usually realize about the same result, finan- 
cially. If their contract proves an easy one they work shorter shifts—eight or 
nine hours. If it is a hard one they work harder, ten or twelve hour shifts— 
that is all. Dikes of trap occasionally occur rising up from the foot wall, 
but they never extend to the hanging,—across the vein. 

No. 3 shaft is down to the 12th level, the deepest point in the mine. Here 
a pocket of unusually rich ground was intercepted, yielding largely in barrel 
work. Great hopes were entertained that a new era had dawned in the exper- 
ience of the Atlantic. Greater depth having been reached an increased rich- 
ness in the lode was found to occur; but these pleasant anticipations were 
doomed to disappointment, and the necessity still exists of exercising on the 
part of the company its accustomed economy. As the opening enlarged the 
vein assumed its normal condition of richness, or rather, leanness. This rich 
pocket extended about 15 feet to the north of the shaft, and about the same 
distance to the south. 

No. 11 drift is extended south towards No. 4 shaft, or beneath and beyond 
it, as No. 4 is only to the 9th level, but they will rise up in the shaft. In this 
drift there are now 5,000 or 6,000 tons of rock lying against the lagging 
ready to remove. The stulls, lagged up, answer as bins to hold the rock. 
Holes are cut through the lagging to let it out upon the platform; it is thus 
very readily and cheaply handled. This drift (No. 11) extends north from 
No. 3 shaft 400 feet, but is not yet connected with No. 2 shaft. 

In the 10th level, north from No. 3, it is opened 700 feet; 100 feet more 
will connect it with No. 2. The end of this drift is looking extremely well, 
and yields considerable barrel work in addition to an increased percentage in 
the yield of the stamp rock. In this drift a large amount of the roof has 
fallen. 

The 4 shafts are connected in the 1st level, and Nos. 4 and 3 shafts are 
connected in all the levels down to the 10th, and Nos. 2 and 32 in all levels 
down to the 9th. The 4th, 5th, and Gth levels are extended from No. 4 1,200 
feet, and 5th and 6th about 900 feet. 

The work in the mine is admirably distributed, Aah all interference 
and securing the greatest possible accomplishment. No more than two drills 
—seldom more an one—are used in a drift, and they are not allowed to be 
idle; at noontime part of the men, operating the drill, eat at a time; the 
others keep it at work. 

The underground filling and tramming at the Atlantic is done at a lower cost 
than at any other mine—the average cost per ton being only 174 cents. The 
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trammers get $1.50 per day, and a set worksin each drift. Tallyis kept in the 
engine house of the number of skips hoisted for each party, and it is thus 
known every night how much each has sent up, and soa check is kept on their 
work; that is, it is known how much the party should do, and if the work 
does not equal the requirement the men may be called to an account. There 
are just enough men kept in a place to work to advantage. One car 
works in a place, that is to tram in the same level in the same direction, to 
the same shaft. The amount sent up by a party varies with the distance 
they have to tram. _ In the 10th level tramming 700 feet from the south end 
of the drift, a party will send up 18 to 21 skip loads in 10 hours if they take 
from the drift. If they load from the platform they will send up 21 to 22 
skip-loads in 10 hours. 

In the lith level, where the runs are short, they will send up 25 skip-loads 
in the same time. ‘Two men work each car. 

The following results are obtained from tabulating all items of cost and 
and securing the average; treating the rock at the rock house, including 
expenses of engine and all other expenses: 


COSTED TLOM OLeVOCKm eee e en aac cinco ted ce cas aw belt ie ces amon See eee $0 11 
i ee OU aAmmino ange nln on they MNCs eee me meee 174 
eee | wee Or railroad “transportation pce an ete eee 54 
«wow ee for stamping, washing, including repairs and new ma- 
CMe VAA ty Scam OL MAA ese ee ce ae eS ce, ee ee 42% 

Entire cost per ton of rock, including all expenses of the mine.-.-...._.---- 1 75 


When we consider that this rock is mined 500 feet to 1,000 feet under 
ground, is trammed to the shafts and hoisted to the surface, taken to the 
rock house and passed through the breakers, transported by railroad four 
miles to the mill, and there stamped and washed, and the whole done at a 
cost of $1.75 per ton of rock, that yields only 144 pounds of copper, it is 
unnecessary to comment upon the skill and economy of the management. 
With the copper selling at an average price of but little above 17 certs per 
pound, and making a net profit for the year of upwards of $82,000, is a rec- 
ord of which any company might well be proud. 

The Atlantic always comes up to its promises; whatever is predicted for the 
ensuing year is certain to be realized—in striking contrast to the history of 
some old companies in the earlier days, which in each prospectus promised 
great things and realized the reverse. 

The length of the mine is 3,230 feet. No. 1 shaft is 250 feet down; No. 2, 
800 feet ; ‘No. 3, 1,100 feet ; No. 4, 900 feet. 

They are connected on the surface by a straight, elevated, automatic rail- 
road, which extends also to the rock-house, standing in line of the shafts. 
The car starts from No. 2 with a skip-load, 1} tons of rock, and runs to No. 
3, then stops and takes another skip-load, and runs on to the rock-house. 

A new compressor building, pump-house, No. 3 shaft-house, have been con- 
structed within the last year, the old having been destroyed by fire in June 
last. The new structures are of stone, with slate roofs and substantially 
built. 

The engine and hoisting machinery for No. 8 and No. 4 shafts is placed 
between the compressor building and the rock-house. No. 2 hoisting machinery 
isin a separate building, standing north from the shaft. The machinery is 
first-class. The compressor, a new Rand duplex—is now operating 16 power 
drills. 
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The great pumping engine is a magnificent piece of workmanship, 22 feet 
cylinder, 8 feet stroke ; wood is used under the boilers, the stock of which for the 
coming year is now being drawn and ranked, and costs $2.80 per cord, first-class 
hard-wood. Capt. Tonkin bought the timber standing, and hires it cut and 
drawn. The dwellings and other buildings on the location are sufficiently 
commodious and substantial. 

A foreign gentleman, interested in mining, lately visited the Atlantic, went 
through the mine, the stamp mill, over the railroad, observed the cars whir- 
ring along the high trestle to the great rock-house, the comfortable dwellings 
for the workmen, the costly machinery, etc., and realizing the magnitude of 
it all, exclaimed: ‘‘ All this on three-fourths of one per cent ?”’ 

The details of the working of the mine and the financial statistics, etc., will 
be found in the following annual report of the company for the year 1881. I 
also include an interesting table of statistics of the Atlantic Mine, prepared 
by E. P. Kibbie, editor of the Northwestern Mining Journal. 


REPORT OF THE ATLANTIO MINING COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


The directors present the following statement of operations during the year 
1881: 

The production of mineral was 3,632,841 lbs., which yielded 69 59-100 per 
cent., or 2,528,009 pounds of refined copper. The shipments to market dur- 
ing the year amounted to 2,546,344 pounds, which realized an average price of 
17 12-100 cents per pound. The following is a summary of the year’s busi- 
ness : 


PRODUCTION. 
Copper sold (2,546,344 lbs. at 17 12-100 cents).........-.-.._.-. $435,975 22 
Copperiat smelting works, Dec. 31, 1880.--:...-..---2--5.0-2-5- $53,608 00 
Copper at smelting works, Dec. 31, 1881, 291,346 lbs., valued at 
1D GELDING, Sec SE ee ee era | mE eR 46,615 36 
—-—— 6,992 54 
ENC baal UeLOLspCOCUCtOf 1 SSI eo) eels 7) = tas So ee $428,982 59 
COSTS. 
Working expenses at mine, as per clerk’s tables..._._.._...-..-$290,448 82 
Smelting, freight, and all other expenses as per balance sheet... 55,581 22 
IN@bOpena tin cseRDeCNSCS ss sea) oe ee cane te fee een eens 346,030 04 
Showinoramneceprotiteim LeSlenssta-.-6so- nee ase one eee meen eee eee $82,952 55 
The amount expended in completing outfit of power drilling machinery, 
anascharced to CcOnSstnuCtion account WaSss seen ee soe see eee eee 7,372 13 
Weavinosasmetioain WnilSSLs 5. So. es Shas eee oe esas eee eee ene $75,580 42 
Mhersunplus..Dec.31. 1880.estimated ate. cs-s25-ece. nee cee ee $263,320 02 
included 738,896 lbs. copper then unsold, valued at 814c., but 
which only realized 16 3-100c.,a reduction of..........-----.- 18,208 80 
‘heraechialsuEplussD 6css ae SO be lin oa eee een ere ee eee 245,111 22 
IMakingaphemetsUnp US OeCr oll, LOST. Sue ay tern tee ees ate oe eee $320,691 64 


As shown in detail in the annexed statement of assets and liabilities, from 
which a dividend of $2 per share ($80,000) was paid February 1, 1882. 
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The tables of the amount of work performed in each department, and the 
cost thereof, together with the detailed description of the mine and of the 
operations during the year, contained in our agent’s report, will, it is believed, 
furnish all the additional information desired by stockholders. 

JOSEPH EK. Gay, 
Gro. A. Hoyt, 
JOHN R. SuyDAM, 
JOHN J. CRANE, 
JOHN STANTON, 
New York, March 14, 1882. Directors. 


BALANCE SHEET, ATLANTIC MINING COMPANY, DECEMBER 3], 1881. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Mines, railroad, stamp mill, and machinery, as valued at con- 


BOLUCALLO Ieee anys a ere een ear eee wt, eee oe ae See $659,642 11 
MMOOCHAnGS UT CHASCH staat ne Meese ost aeisiac ne Soc sale cee 16,664 41 
———-—— $676,306 52 
Gioneralmespengl tuner reviOUs) 00) 188i aaa. eo ae ee nen eee. eee 2,863,582 65 
EXPENDITURES IN 188]. 
PADI ANGICEIMNINC aera am eee oh a seis eles aiviate Sea SAR ERE wees ae $298,452 83 
ECL OG Ree eee ee aie asco mk cou e na so ceusecrk cme ce oes 13,021 02 
Doimelita in oter aeeeeur es ee Soe ae cere Jteiatateie ten ieee ee a rater Re See 32,210 39 
Nga SUED ATR CC ee eee ee pa eh Poor a ey oh en NCSA Le ee 1,820 56 
IBROKCTASC BBE Mee it a eee eaaine eas eit Sees te ane eas Sear 2,211 43 
LOA SC eernete se tere So otctetataralatct rare ctale arerate apni tclaranialerstien Satan ae 298 30 
REDSGTO NS © Semen te oe ian re ene ao LRN TIES NEED ul TR oe 5,641 21 
LENE SU seme ceo aa eee revise os acee cea een te ace esos 3878 31 
—-— 354,034 05 
DIV CS ae ates Sas See tata wretch ina salasa cs ime sp eae ee RO Meee ote 60,000 00 
CAs Henan ee eer eas stise oe stern nie icicinicie Senet mist aceiot ies aiiene nino ee 74,233 42 
COFODOR? [OTS Asc dss Bes i PS eee ON ese Pe re et ea eee 21,468 61 
Coppermonthianda(SOldsGas,a04 IDS. yee a 2-2. - sane ene nec scnen soccer eee 122,412 14 


$4,172,087 89 


Capital stock as consolidated, (40,000 shares of $17.50 paid in).-.-._.__- $700,000 00 
Assessment on stock of Adams Mining Company----.........---.--.---- 853 15 
INGSECSINEN ES NOSs aa dh SANGO. cntce ance neat a secmc ancien sce se 280,000 00 
SALES OF COPPER. 

SalesmveviOusslO soles cesens socom eee ana oho ne aac eee $2,748,163 21 
OLESEN LSS meetin & retncrett tara otter stontcialastin nates eS Oa Siete ok 435,975 23 

$3,179,138 44 
PACCOMMGCD Did DLO cement © stein aa si= sla ale wis ala mnjsininislaiewice mciainia sis we cee eioennia aoa 12,095 80 


$4,172,087 39 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, ATLANTIC MINING COMPANY, DECEMBER 3], 1881. 


ASSETS. 
(C6 ee eer er ts Se IY Nat 2 hat at ata oneal a eet tne e eh eae eS ne ok $74,283 42 
Cop pere bill Seema rss setes oe rt ies Saw se ints Sis amiateaoe aise eee ee S's 21,468 61 
Copperom hand) 637,974) Ibs; SOld fOl ns. so- eas es a cee ee winn = 122,412 14 
Copper at smelting works, 291,346 lbs., valued at 16 cents net.-......----- 46,615 36 


$264,779 53 
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AT MINE. 
Gash lx. 25270. eee tee ts: Beker Ahan o> 52 ny Renney tye Bie os ae $1,394 02 
COUT Ware tee pte ect, eh ap en ry RR AR OED... cco Scot eee es 2 12,730 00 
UROL ONS Wise Pea Uy Sey tal + Ca Ne a ig sa NL SI Lal nde A ee 8,626 09 
Sup pli gees Sewer ee oe eae oe ee oe eee een ee 26,304 48 
Merchandiseysprovisions, ebCs-cs-2- ss5- sce eee ee eee ee 50,825 84 ; 
——— $99,880 34 
EVO GaAMASS ELS eee ae a iis essen Re NS Sirah NE $364,659 87 
LIABILITIES. ; 
Avents, drattssoutstanding > 222.2. eeens sesso aces eee $138,160 25 
Indebtedness’at sminesC 3.5 oe ee Seco aoe e nS ee ae een 18,712 18 
EXCCOUNUSHD DYADIC eee eee ae see Cee inetins Hasse ee eee eres 12,095 80 
—— 43,968 23 
Balance Of assetisso2-.e ete sooo a= Eee ere eae Sere eererer $320,691 64 
Mine plant, consisting of engines, stamp mill, implements, etc., as per in- 
VENCOLY:- oso. Rene soto le bee Sie ae he Soa tere Nels ee cee arte, Seen mates 379,637 08 
Timber lands pre Ovtee nesses o-ses ses aa ssu oe eos als 6 Sealer emer eee 16,674 41 


a) 


$396,311 49 


STATEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES AT THE ATLANTIC MINE FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING DECEMBER 83], 1881. 


UNDERGROUND EXPENSES. 


Sinking, 104 8-10, average $17.51...._.........-. BES ist mee $1,835 35 
Drifting 1,856 5-10 feet, average $10.08...............-...------ 18,708 30 
Stoping 8,942 139-216 cubic fathoms, average $11.17......--.---- 99,888 03 
Limperin on ramimino.an dela NOt renee emeseeenner er aeceme meee 40,440 84 
Powder, candles, fuse, etc., used on company account..--....--- 1,773 10 


$162,643 62 
MesceprontcOn Sup DIS ses cscn eee. cee eames eee 27,293 60 
——-$135 350 02 


SURFACE EXPENSES. 


Labor, supplies, and materials used, after deducting credit items.$67,925 63 


MECCOMORM CANS, rShOCIN OC UC.e seen ea eee ae eee ee eee 2,154 68 

PUI ORT SULATICO Ie sete eran oes tee ee en eS 316 56 

UNAK CGI NN Seaham ae ce See a eee eee ee ene ee en ve eee 3,531 51 

$73,928 38 

messramounnmeceLved)1Or, Tentsaasseeee sees See ee eon eee 3,750 44 
eats 70,177 94. 


Ia DOD Sere eet ee ete eae aoc eininee Rcemicees aae ne eee ee $6,526 03 
Bue) Gece ee cerns Ae ee ey pn ee oa eee 3,190 00 
SMP Ss aC Matias er erent ere ene rene ee SLOSS aii 
$10,814 80 

Less amount charged for hauling freight........--.....---- 783 55 


—— 10,031 85 
STAMP MILL EXPENSES. 


Tia DOT eee sats See Sees At AS cee ees Oe Geen tes $25,461 35 
OS Ls 2 3 A a ee EN ae lan Pa ie RO ge ene 35,116 75 
Suppllemondimaterials ieee cee yn a nee a ee eee 13,718 23 
ISSUING Pete eS i cag, Ci SN Ege ae Oe pe mR 593 28 
Total cost of stamping and washing 176,055 tons of rock..-_.......-- 74,889 61 
Totalrunninoe xpenses dard SS lease ae eee ere esr eee $290,448 82 
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CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


second half of Rand’s Duplex Compressor_..........-......---- $3,400 00 
Hlevenne wapoOwelrmdnillseaas ste en,. 2s aas hoecis ete: soc eee kes 3,720 00 
IMaterialenet Crmemmerermne te ie cata ce Sane aee Sn to eee e oe 252 13 
a sa ES 
LOtiecx Men dibULes AbuMINGs 22 eens ssa. ce ates asec ee eee ents See $297,820 95 


AGENT’S REPORT. 


ATLANTIC Mink, L. 8., Micu., 
January 1, 1882. 


JOHN STANTON, EsqQ., Treasurer Atlantic Mining Company, New York: 

Dear S1tr—The following is a statement of work done, and the results of 
the same, for the year ending December 31, 1881. | 

No. 2 shaft has been extended within a few feet of the 9th level, and is in 
working order to the 7th level. 

The 9th level has been driven 105 feet north to No. 2 shaft, and is close to 
the transverse vein. There is a quantity of ground to stope in the back 
between Nos. 2 and 3 shafts, which will be left until No. 2 shaft is in working 
order to this level. 

The 8th level has been drifted 120 feet north of No. 2 shaft, but is still in 
the strip of barren ground which extends each side of the transverse vein. 

The 7th level has been extended 195 feet north of No.2 shaft, and the 
show is very good in the present end. Some very good rock has been broken 
from the back of this level. 

The north end of the 5th level is now 420 feet north of No. 2 shaft, and 
320 feet south of No. 1 shaft. A large quantity of rock has been taken from 
this back, but the yield has been hardly up to the average of that taken from 
the other parts of the mine. 

The 3d level now extends 270 feet north of No. 2 shaft, the back producing 
about the same grade of rock as the dth level. 

No. 3 shaft has been sunk from the 11th to the 12th level, and the drifts at 
the 12th level have just been started. We have taken from this shaft splen- 
did stamp rock, also a quantity of barrel copper. I think this lift has opened 
the most coppery ground I have ever seen in the mine. 

The ilth level has been extended 300 feet north and 300 feet south of No. 
3 shaft with good results. A large quantity of good rock has been taken from 
the back of this level. 

The 10th level north of No. 3 shaft is 510 feet in length. The treacherous 
nature of the hanging wall necessitated the leaving of a large quantity of 
good rock standing in the back. I find, as we attain depth, that the hanging 
wall is getting weaker and requires more pillars, larger arches, and an 
increased quantity of timber to keep the mine in a safe condition. 

No. 4 shaft has been connected with the 10th level. We are driving and 
stoping in the 10th, 9th, 8th, and 7th levels south of No. 4 shaft with about 
the same results as in the past. 


BNGinmnbermOfetoc men kaeteree aaa) co ins eet cea scala cies Seraeie 104 8-10 
INGO beIuOmtCOmO bitte dee ns sc cresen = ocr om cna ets scence css = 1,856 5-10 
Number of cubic fathoms stoped in rising stopes..._...-.------------ 1,110 179-216 
Number of cubic fathoms stoped in ordinary stopes....-..-----.------ 7,831 176-216 
‘Total amount of cubic fathoms broken in openings and stopes...-.-..- 9,240 
yep OD AMO 
we it § QD 
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There has been quite a reduction in the price of breaking ground compared 
with 1880, caused by working power drills. At the opening of the year we 
were working five drills, and have since increased the number to 16. 


STAMP MILL, 


The mill has stamped and treated 176,055 tons rock, at a cost of 42 54-100 
cents per ton. The yield being 20 63-100 pounds of mineral, or 14 36-100 
pounds refined copper for each ton of rock treated. 

The machinery is in good condition, and has done the work very satisfac- 
torily. 


RAILROAD, 


The railroad is in good condition. During the year we put in 666 new ties, 
and have taken a large quantity of dirt from the cuts, to finish filling in the 
ravine near the mill, which was spanned by a large bridge. The amount of 
rock transported over the road is 176,055 tons, at a cost of 5 7-10 cents per 
ton. The freight carried from the dock to the mine is 788 1987-2000 tons, 
the expense of which is charged to the different accounts. The locomotives 
and rolling stock are in good repair and running condition, and are able to do 
the required work of the road for years. 


MACHINERY. 


On the 29th day of June last we had a very severe accident. <A fire broke 
out in the top of No. 3 shaft-house, and a strong wind carried the flames upon 
the pump, and compressor houses, destroying all the woodwork of the houses 
and machinery, The pump was started in 3 days, the compressor in 14 days, 
and hoisting from all the shafts by the 25th of July. 

The compressor-house is built of stone, and covered with a slate roof, as also 
are the pump and boiler-houses. The cost of rebuilding the portions destroyed 
by the fire is about $3,500. The rock-breaker engine and machinery, the 
hoisting machinery, pumping engine and machinery, and compressor machinery 
are all in good working condition. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The construction for the year consists of one-half of Rand’s Duplex Com- 
pressor, 2 Rand drills, and a donkey engine for underground purposes. 

In conclusion I would say that with the present appearance of everything 
connected with the mine, the prospect for 1882 is as good, if not better than 
that of 1881. Yours very respectfully, 

WM. TONKIN, Agent. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE ATLANTIC MINE, JAN., 1882. 
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The following is a statement of totals and averages, of product, cost, etc., 
of the Atlantic mine, from 1875 to 1881, both years inclusive :— 


Total-productwmi ners]. qpOunds sos. ee eee peer eee ema ae cece eae 20,819,506 
Averace product (yearly) of mineral, lbs) ase enee esses eee ane 1 2,974,215 
Average percentage ofsmineralecee-.-2 5+ oc so eae eee se eee _70.88 
Totaluproductiot Ingotscopperpipssrss se oase eee eee eee aE eee 14,752,753 
Averace productiot ingot cop pera bsho. see = eee en ae eee cee ee 2,107,536 
Average mining cost of ingot copper, per pound.._.....--.-...-2...---- 14.31 cts, 
Average smelting, marketing, and other expense, per pound.-.....------ 2.47 cts. 
Total cost of ingot per pound, marketed. -- 2. -- 23 - ose ee se oeeee eee eee = 16.78 cts. 
Average sales of ingot copper, per pound =2-- --- a. sees eon eae oe eee 18.84 cts. 
Average profit per pound on ingot, marketed....-.--...-.-.------------ 2.06 cts. 
Total-tons of rock stamped... #2.) seco on cee ee eae Cee ee *991,946 
Average tonsjof rock stamped, per yeare-=aeesLaenes a onan a eee ae 141,706 
Average yield of mineral per ton of rock stamped, pounds--------....-- 20.98 
Average yield of ingot copper per ton of rock stamped, pounds.......-- 14,87 
Average cost per ton, stamping and washing.:........--.-.------------- 44.62 
Total number of fathoms of ground broken in openings and stopes...--.- 55,402 
Average number of fathoms of ground broken in openings and stopes--- 7.91416 
Average yield of mineral per fathom, pounds........-..-2.------2_----- 37534 
Average yield of ingot copper, per fathom, pounds.....--..---.-..-.--- 26614 
(Motalkconstruction Account sso nee oe ee ne ee eee eee $122 193.54 
Averacernnualiconstracklo meaCcount macs se se aes see anes ere eee eee 17,456.22 
Average annual profit (including improvements charged to construction 

ACCOUNT) Soc coe ae es ee ee Ye Pe a ne ee 60,789.38 
Average annual profit, excluding items charged to construction account - 45,525.80 
Totalidividends parditord ate mse eee ee ee eee ee 140,000.00 


The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares, $25.00 each, 
$17.50 of which has been paid in. Business office, 76 Wall street, New York. 
Jos. E. Grey, President; J. Stanton, Secretary; J. M. Mills, Treasurer; Wm. 
Tonkin, Agent; Capt. Peter Floyd, Mining Captain; B. C. McKeyes, Clerk. 


THE HURON COPPER MINING COMPANY. 


This company, it will be remembered, was organized in 1880 with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. 

The Huron is an old mine, first opened in 1855, and represents one of those 
unfortunate locations with which the copper region is too familiar. In 
reopening the mine and resuming operations upon this abandoned property, 
the management has proceeded cautiously; evidently they want to ascertain 
the value of the mine first, and not to expend any more upon the surface than. 
is unayoidably necessary to carry forward the underground work, the main 
purpose being to push the openings. 

Two shafts are working, No. 6 and No. 8, and a portion of last summer, No. 
10 shaft was working also. No. 6shaft is to the 8th level and No. 8 to the 9th. 
All the shafts have been provided with new skip-roads, A new engine house has 
been built and furnished with new engine, 26 inch cylinder; also friction gear, 
hoisting machinery for No. 6 and No. 8 shafts have been provided. An engine, 
10-inch cylinder, hoisting machinery—friction gear—haye been erected to 
operate No. 10 shaft. This shaft is down to the 5th level. A new pumping 
engine—-16 inch cylinder—has also been provided. 

Five years ago, while the mine was run on tribute, a water wheel was built 
at the mill to run the stamp and other machinery. The wheel is 30 ft. diam- 


*In computing this total and the three averages following it we have increased the tons of rock 
stamped in years previous to 1880 at the rate of one ton for each car sent to mill. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE HURON MINE. 


Scale, 300 ft. to one inch. 
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eter and 3} ft. breast. The company repaired this mill and operated it during 
seven months of the past year, using the water wheel to furnish the requisite 
power. The mill shut down in November last, owing to some breakage in the 
driving gear, and repairs not having been made the mill has since been idle. 
They operated four batteries—sixteen stamps—Gates pattern. Since the mill 
stopped the rock has been transported to the Pewabic mill. 

To increase the water, a ditch has been recently made one and a fourth 
miles long to a branch of the Pilgrim river. The water is drawn from the 
dam to the mill in a race 2,000 feet long. The mill will work up abont 700 
tons per month. As now selected the rock yields about 3.59%. 

The company has employed on an average 111 men, and has obtained 
298,153 lbs. of mineral. 


‘Rhewmumber of fection shatting sank 1s)... . 22928. 8 2 Le 369 
The number of feet of winzes sunk is__.__.-- weeds Sastpgewn: Cooled Mee 383 
Mhemum ber.of Teehrotemret ine GOnens:. 628. 5 se a5. ccc yoeeckeee eee 1,052 
he MUN Der OL LAbOMs SLOP Cisse cas acme «accouos oh acccecies Suacteee seen 532 
All the ground broken in the mine, estimated in cubic fathoms, amounts to. 862 
The total amount expended during the year_..........-:.--------..-------$83,707.04 


The general office is No. 4 Exchange street, Boston. D. lL. Demmon, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; Johnson Vivian, Agent, Houghton. 

The description of the property is: S. $ Secs. 1 and 2, T. 54, R. 34, lying 
south of the Isle Royal and north of the Atlantic. 

The following report of Agent Vivian will give all the mining details. 

I submit the following report of the operations at this mine for the year 
ending December 31, 1881: 


SURFACE. 


To protect the dam from injury during the spring freshets, it was necessary 
that considerable work should be done on it. Last spring the creek got so 
high that it threatened the destruction of a large portion of its bank. To 
prevent a recurrence of the like, we have taken out a large amount of timber 
that was used in its construction which was badly decayed, and substituted 
therefor clay and gravel. We have raised a portion of it. The water ditch 
from the dam has been extended a little over a mile, where it intersects 
another creek, which has greatly increased the amount of water that runs into 
the reservoir. 

From April 15, last, to December 31, we ran from 10 to 12 heads of stamps 
with water power, which treated all the stamp rock taken from the openings 
and a few trial stopes. 

We have commenced repairing a portion of the mill, and shall have 16 
heads of stamps ready for use by the ist of April; and, if we get the amount 
of water from the new ditch that we expect, we shall be able to treat about 
double the amount of rock that we did last summer, thus admitting a corres- 
ponding increase in the product. For about three months during the winter 
we shall stamp at the Pewabic mill. 

Additions to Nos. 6, 8, and 10 shaft houses have been put on to facilitate the 
handling of timber that is sent into the mine, and assorting the rock that is 
taken out, etc. 


MACHINERY. 
All of our machinery, except the stamp mill, is in good running order. It 


may be necessary to put in a new foundation to the pumping engine next sum- 
mer, which is only a short job. 
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We have purchased a diamond drill to explore some of the many lodes that 
run through this property. ’wo—the conglomorate and epidote—lodes were 
found between two and three hundred feet below the surface, in boring two 
holes about 600 feet apart. Both of these lodes contain copper, but not 
enough has been found to pay for working. 

We have stopped operations with the drill for the winter, but as soon as the 
weather permits we shall start to bore again. 


MINING WORK. 


No. 8 shaft has been drained of water from the 5th to the 8th level, and 
sunk from the 8th to the 9th level. A winze, 60 feet south of the shaft, has 
been sunk to the 9th level. Both of these openings passed through a large 
lode, which contains a very fair amount of stamp and barrel copper ; and some 
parts of the ground exposed are rich in stamp and barrel mineral. The old 
skip road, which was in very bad condition, has been taken out from the 3d to 
the 8th level and a new one put in; this was a very expensive piece of work. 

The 9th level has been opened 50 feet; the lode at this point is showing 
some good stamp rock. 

The 8th level has been extended north 160 feet; the lode in this opening is 
poor. The 7th level has been opened north 25 feet, and a winze sunk 25 feet 
to connect with a stope in the back of the level below, which has laid open a 
good little bunch of stamp copper. The 6th level has been opened north of 
this, No. 8 shaft, and connected with the drift from No. 6 shaft; in this 
back there is a rich piece of ground exposed for about 100 feet in length. 

No. 10 shaft has been sunk from the 4th to the 6th level. The lode in this 
shaft from time to time showed some fair copper ground, but on the whole is 
rather lean. _ 

The 6th level at this shaft has been opened south 10 feet and north 30 feet, 
all of which is very poor. The 5th level has been opened south 135 feet. 
The lode at this point is large enough, but too lean to pay for stoping. In a 
winze sunk from the 4th level, and connected with this drift, some good pay- 
ing ground was found, which has been taken out. The 4th level has been 
extended south 165 feet, mostly through ground too poor to stope. The 2d 
level has also been extended south 87 feet, through very barren ground. 

For the present we have discontinued all operations in this part of the mine, 
except opening the 6th level north, to connect with the old workings. When 
circumstances will permit, I would advise opening south of this shaft at a 
deeper level, where we should, I think, find some paying ground. 

No. 1 shaft has been enlarged from the 6th to the 7th level, and sunk 35 
feet below the latter. The lode, on the whole, in this opening is poor, but in 
the last few feet sunk there is some improvement, and it seems to be getting 
into arun of ground that will pay to stope. 

The 7th level has been opened north of this shaft 120 feet, and south 121 
feet. The lode in these openings contains more or less copper the entire dis- 
tance. In same places it is quite rich in stamp copper. A winze north 95 
feet and one 100 feet south of this shaft has been sunk from the 6th level 
and connected with the level below. ‘The ground exposed in both of these 
openings is showing considerable stamp mineral and will pay to stope. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS, 


I regard the prospects for the future as very encouraging indeed; for when 
we take into account the fact that the yield of mineral per fathom of ground 
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broken is 344 pounds (keeping in mind the bad and the good ground that was 
opened), the result will compare very favorably with other mines in this dis- 
trict that are now making fair profits. There is no doubt in my mind con- 
cerning the success of the Huron. With suitable machinery, such asthe com- 
pressor, power drills and a good stamp mill, all of which will only cost a mod- 
erate sum, it would soon be numbered among the paying mines of this region. 

For further information in relation to our "business, I beg leave to refer you 
to the clerk’s report, and the section of the mine, which is marked up to this 
date. 

Capt. T. H. Odgers, who is in charge of the mining department, has taken 
pains to promote the best interests of the company. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
J. VIVIAN. 


ISLE ROYAL. 


Adjoining the Huron on the north is the Isle Royal mine, which is another 
old and heretofore unfortunate concern. 

Since 1870 the mine has been worked only on tribute, and is now filled to 
the 2d level with water. It is the same lode that is worked at the Huron, the 
Grand Portage, and the Sheldon and Columbian. It bears northeast 62°, and 
dips to the northwest at an angle of about 45°; it has a width of 15 feet to 20 
feet, and has rich pockets or bunches, but has a great deal of barren ground. 
The prevailing mineral is epidote. The belt is an amygdaloid. 

Mr. Graham Pope, of Houghton, is agent for the property, and works a 
few miners in the two upper levels. Has had the past year 12tol4 men. The 
rock is sorted very closely, so that it yields 89% to 9% copper. The product 
gotten out in 1881 is 38,380 pounds. Mr. Pope contemplates unwatering the 
north part of the mine so as to work it. He willdothe pumping in company 
account, but mine, as now, on tribute. He thinks that the north part of the 
mine will afford some good ground. In the event of this plan being carried 
out, the machinery and the number of miners will be increased. 

The property measures 14 miles east and west and 4 mile norti and south. 
The length of the lode on the property is about 3,000 feet. There are also 
several parallel lodes, one 3? of a mile to the east, called the Mabb’s vein. 
This has been explored with pits, and one shaft was sunk to the 3d level and 
some drifting done. The estate comprises 420 acres, to wit: the N. 4 Sec. 
1, 'T. 54, R. 34, and the N. W. fractional + Sec. 6, T. 54, R. 35. 

Office in New York. Secretary and Treasurer, RF, W. Chapin ; Agent, Gra- 
ham Pope, Houghton, Mich. 


THE GRAND PORTAGE. 


Lying next, to the north, is the Grand Portage, another of the south side 
mines, which has been the scene of repeated failure. The new company 
organized in 1880, with capital stock of $500,000, divided into 20,000 shares, 
has pushed forward its work with considerable vigor. The company is work- 
ing the two lodes in which the old mines were opened. The Portage Mine lies 
200 feet to the west of the Isle Royal vein, measured on the surface, but the 
former dips at an angle of about 45°, while the latter dips at about 35°, so 
that the two veins tend to come together. Probably the Portage is the 
‘“‘mother’’ lode and caps the other. “The east vein terminates to the north 
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against a wall of trap, and in the same manner the west vein ends to the 
south. 

If faulted the parts were also shoved past each other longitudinally. The 
company is working one shaft in each vein. ‘The one on the east vein is down 
about 290 feet to the 5th level; this is called No. 2. They are driving, in the 
5th level, which was opened the past year, and Capt. Tallon deems it to be the 
best level yet opened in the mine. 

They are also drifting north in the 2d, 3d, and 4th levels. In the 5th the 
drift extends north of the shaft about 20 feet, and to the south about 100 
fect. The lode has an extreme width of 30 feet and gives about one-third 
waste; the copper makes along the foot and hanging, and tends to leave a bar 
in the center. The extreme length of the opening in this branch is 450 feet ; 
in the west vein the extreme length of opening is 700 feet. 

There are three shafts in each vein; in the west vein they are working in 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th levels, the latter having been sunk the past year. The 
lode is more regular than the other, but the copper makes along the foot and 
hanging in the same way. About one-half of the ground is left, and they 
endeavor to leave it without breaking. In some measure the waste rock that 
is broken is left behind the stulls in the mine. The lode is a series of 
bunches, which are connected by strips of vein rock. 

In the 6th level, south of No. 2, occurred a portion of lode which for a dis- 
tance of 150 feet was 40 feet wide; its width was determined by cross-cut- 
ting, and no trap bar was found, but it was not equally rich. This ground 
still continues. 

The rock is all sorted except the fine in the bottom, which of course must 
be shoveled up as it comes. The hanging is good, giving a soft roof, pillars 
are left sufficiently frequent, and some lode matter next to the hanging to help 
support it. When the lode makes out it is invariably in the foot, and it is 
along the foot that the most copper is found. In making the openings the 
foot wall is taken as the guide. ‘I'he company employ a total force of 125 
men, about 45 of whom are miners. 

The stoping costs, underhand, $14 per fathom. 

The stoping costs, breast, $16 per fathom. 

Stoping costs, raised, $17 to $18 per fathom, the work being done on con- 
tract, the men furnishing themselves. 

The rock is removed on day work, company account. 

Trammers receive $35 per month. 

Drifting, size of drifts, 5x6 feet, costs $10 per foot. 

Sinking shafts, 9x12 feet, costs $25 per foot. 

Sinking winzes, $10 to $15 per foot. 

They have not treated the rock for a sufficient length of time to ascertain 
the yield per fathom or per ton. So far as treated at the new stamp mill the 
rock has given about 4 9% of copper, but it has been well picked. 

The mill is on the lake, on Main street, in Houghton, and was started the 
22d of December, 1881, six batteries, 24 heads, similar to those in the 
Quincy mill. The mill is about 100 rods from the mine, and the rock is 
hauled to it with teams. ‘T'wo teams now suffice for this work; each hauls 10 
loads per day; as it is down hill and on sleighs they take large loads. The 
mill has 12 Shiermann washers, 1 slime table, 20 feet diameter, and a second 
one is building. The pump is a 10-inch Hodge. The engine is 18x36 feet, 
and drives everything in the mill. They are stamping 60 tons per day. The 
stamp could do more if the rock were broken finer. 
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There was a good deal to do. The shafts had to be lined up, and there is 
still very much to be done. The mine is deficient in machinery. There are 
two small engines to do the hoisting, each able to raise one ton at a time. 
They should have the power to bring up 24 tons to a skip-load. 

A tram road, a grayity incline, is needed from the mine to the mill; also a 
rock-house is needed, with a rock hammer, Blake’s crushers, etc. Now the 
breaking is all hand work, of course imperfect and expensive. 

With the mine well opened and the necessary improvements in machinery, 
etc., made, it is probable that the mine could be made a paying concern. 

It certainly ought to include the Sheldon-Columbian Mine, lying between it 
and the lake; then the mine could be opened with an adit through which the 
water and product could be taken out, and the old Sheldon-Columbian stamp 
mill, still standing, is in a far better situation than the one the Portage Com- 
pany have just built. 

The officers of the company are not experienced in mining, but are business 
men in Hancock. They have in Capt. Tallon, however, a man who is 
familiar with the work, and who has many years ago worked in this mine, so 
that he knows from previous experience its peculiar features. 

The officers are Joseph Worden, President; Peter Ruppe, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Michael Shubert, Superintendent stamp mill; M. L. Tallon, 
Mining Captain. 


THE QUINCY. 


Taken all in all the Quincy has, perhaps, the best record of any copper 
mine on Lake Superior. It would, no doubt, be easy to successfully criticise 
many of the details of the management; but it is an old company, started in 
1848, and there are few others, if any, that can show, for so long a period, 
such a uniform and consistent record. It has a very valuable history; a sug- 
gestive one to other companies. If any one mine were to be selected as an 
example from which to derive important lessons, undoubtedly the Quincy 
deserves the preference. Its management may be characterized as, on the 
whole, a fortunate medium between the conservative and progressive; it has 
ever held to that which has stood the test of experience, and availed itself of 
whatever was new that was proved to be of value. 

It has experienced all the difficulties that have been encountered by other 
companies, and has equally met with good fortune. Not unfrequently in this, 
as in other mines, the copper has, to all appearances, been approaching 
exhaustion, but the company has never hesitated in such emergencies, but has 
held to its faith in the ultimate result, and pushing forward with undimin- 
ished vigor, has ever been rewarded by opening again into productive ground. 
The confidence which the management has shown in the mine has long ago 
extended to the public, and everywhere the substantial character of the 
Quincy is regarded. No reported exhaustion or leanness of the lode would 
suffice to impair people’s confidence in the mine. The company has experi- 
enced too many such periods of depression, and having always passed through 
them unscathed, it is no matter of surprise that the Quincy should enjoy a 
reputation for solidity and permanency. 

The chief peculiarity of the Quincy Mine has been that however unfayor- 
able it may have sometimes appeared, it has always been found to recover its 
productiveness as the work has been pushed, so that the confidence in the lode 
has become so well established that though there may be occasional cause for 
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The Pewabic lode, as developed in the Quincy, is a broad belt, 200 or more 
feet in width, through which runs a bunchy deposit, or a series of connected 
deposits of amygdaloid; laterally, in the foot, and hanging, are also pockets 
of amygdaloid, which, when worked, are reached by cross-cuts from the main 
drifts. Altogether these make up the belt. The main lode is tolerably well 
defined and is followed, and the diamond drill, which for years has been 
employed in the mine, discovers the. lateral pockets, many of which prove 
greatly productive incopper. They are sometimes in the foot, and as frequently 
in the hanging side. Nearly 300 borings have been made in the mine with the 
diamond drill, having an average length of 120 feet. These explorations have 
been made chiefly in the 60th, 70th, 160th and 180th levels, and from the 
latter down to the bottom of the mine, more or less in every level, but a 
greater number in the 230th, 240th, 250th, and 260th levels. The mine has 
been explored in this way, from north to south, 1,700 feet, and to a width of 
from 200 feet to 400 feet. 

These holes are all mapped and the character of the ground gone through 
in each is clearly indicated, so that the mining captain can thus be guided in 
laying out his cross-cuts. 

The Quincy affords an excellent example of the value of the use of the 
diamond drill in the prosecution of mining work. Most of the copper is now 
coming from the 180th, south, and in the north end from the 18Uth down, and 
in the bottom, that is in the lowest two levels, 270th and 280th—though they 
are down to the 290th, and during the coming year, 1882, will sink to the 
300th. The depth of the mine on the inclination of the lode, 56° with the 
horizon, is 2,200 feet. It is also expected that 6,000 feet of ground will be 
opened. The hoisting is done from No. 2 and No. 4 shafts, and the product 
isrun by an automatic railway, wire rope transmission, to the rock house, 
which latter stands at the head of the incline, double track, gravity railroad 
that runs to the stamp mill. 

The automatic railway is 1,465 feet in length, and the gravity incline is 
2,200 feet long; two loaded cars go down at a time, each carrying 2 tons of 
rock, and two empty Gars ascend, drawn up by the descending ones. 

In February, 1881, Mr. A. J. Corey, who for the period of 10 years had 
been agent of the Quincy, and who, prior to that, had served as clerk, died 
very suddenly. Mr. Corey was esteemed as an unusually intelligent and ener- 
getic mining agent, and was highly regarded by the company and by the 
people, among whom he had for so long a time dwelt. 

The company was very fortunate, however, in being able to repair the loss 
occasioned by the.death of this very capable and faithful officer, in securing 
the services of Mr, Frank G. White to fill the place thus made vacant. Mr. 
White has heretofore been agent of several of the leading mines on the lake— 
the Ridge, Phoenix, Osceola, etc., and is known to be a thoroughly qualified 
agent, and withal a genial, popular gentleman. Under his management the 
Quincy is sure to continue to be intelligently looked after. 

The company for the past two years has been unusually prosperous. The 
increase is shown in the following table. In 1879 the product was 1,323 2-3 
tons; in 1880, 1,848 1-8 tons; in 1881, 2,753 1-2 tons. 

The per cent of yield of copper from the rock stamped for each year is 
given in the Commissioner's Report, 1880, and the table is herewith copied 
with the year 1881 added: 
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The yield of copper per fathom of ground broken in the mine, the past 
year, was nearly twice as great as it has been in many former years, 767 
pounds. In 1877, for instance, it was 467 pounds. 

In the mine are 20 batteries—S0 stamps. This mill has heretofore had a 
high reputation, and was, until recently, considered to be the most econom- 
ically worked mill on the lake; but whatever its merits, the figures of cost of 
working are against it, as shown by the following: 

Quincy mill, cost for stamping per ton of rock stamped, 72 3-10 cents. 

Osceola mill, cost for stamping per ton of rock, 44 cents. 

Atlantic mill, cost for stamping, etc., per ton of rock, 423 cents. 

The Quincy rock should be treated as cheaply as the Osceola or the 
Atlantic. To all appearances there should be no difference in working it in 
the stamp mill. On such an assumption there should be a saving of 28 to 30 
cents per ton, as shown in the foregoing comparison, on the present cost of 
treating the rock, which applied to 100,000 tons, the amount treated annually 
in the mill, would result in a yearly saving of $30,000 to the company. 

On the other hand Mr. Corey and those who favored the use of the stamps 
now employed in the Quincy mill claimed that there is otherwise a saying 
that compensates for the increased cost of stamping. Average assays of the 
waste sands from the Quincy stamps show, it is said, a very small loss as com- 
pared to the tailings from the Ball stamps. or instance, in 1879, the loss 
was only 185-1000 of one percent at the Quincy Mine. 

Notwithstanding, the change to Ball stamps is seriously contemplated, and 
would no doubt be an important pecuniary advantage to the company. 

About 80 % of the rock mined is stamped; the remaining 20 9% is cither 
left in the mine or rejected after hoisting. The following summary will be of 
value : 

No. of tons of rock broken in the mine but not hoisted, 1,509. 


Cost per ton for mining rock, including all rock broken..--.....-------- $3 53 
Cost per ton, embracing only the rock which was hoisted, but compared 

LOmbhersamenacores abe cOst as fhe aDOVe.- 26-2. ce- eceemanea ane 4 O1 
Cost per ton including only the rock stamped, but compared to total 

CSS OOMIOSH EMH CUDONC og: ancien clea gee eoonee Usama soeeecnEmenesee sor 4 51 
In the same manner the total construction expenses per ton of rock 

Nin eee ee eee anys eee ae DAE Sees oo Seon satan siselsisins 53 
'l’otal construction expenses per ton of rock hoisted.-.-.......--------- 60 
Total construction expenses per ton of rock stamped.-.-...---.-.-.--- 674 
Total cost per ton for stamping, etc., per ton of rock hoisted.-.-.....-- 56 7-10 
Total cost per ton for stamping, etc., per ton of rock stamped.-...-..-- 72 3-10 


Mining expenses, including cost of mining, tramming, hoisting, etc., 
elemapboLtoned sper ton Of mock mines er sree omen ce etm en anon 2 14 

Total mining expenses apportioned per ton of rock hoisted. ---.-.-.--- 2 43 

Total mining expenses apportioned per ton of rock stamped..-...-..--- 2 73 
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The average price paid per foot for driving drifts, 6 feet by 7 feet,has 
lise) Wee ee een Os Aes en Seige So Se Speman Oto dom heckeonace Got etodad $10 25 
INDENT SENT NO AN 1K KO ONS oe ee Seaeooncecconoacosee se Aaatecc soe 15 82 


Further statistics will be found in the subjoined report of the company for 
1881. 

Since 1878, the date of the company’s reorganization, the capital stock has 
been $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares, 

The officers are Thomas F. Mason, President; Wm. R. Todd, Secretary 
and Treasurer, No. 4, Exchange strect, New York. Frank G. White, Agent, 
Hancock, Mich. 

The latest quotations of stock in the Boston market, $54 per share. 


REPORT OF QUINCY MINING COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


The directors submit the following report of the business of the mine for 
the past year, and statement of the financial condition of the company : 

The shipment of the season was 6,576,755 pounds of mineral, which has 
been smelted and yielded about 83 73-100 per cent, or 5,506,848 pounds of 
refined copper. 

The product of the mine for the year, as prepared for shipment, was _ 
6,815,485 pounds, or 3,407 1485-2000 tons of mineral, of the following 
descriptions, namely : 

Pounds. 


SLAM PiCOpPelsaseueseomsels Hos eee ee eee eee ae eee ae aaeee ee 6,193,190 
EEA CSCO DDC P et rei ers rs ee ae ae ese oie ee ee ean ee eee 622,295 
6,815,485 


for which, estimating December product at 82 per cent yield, and 20 cents per 
pound, has been realized the 


ETLOSSISULTI. O legen aa Se ene ee 2 eI, GS) Dryers ctl Sst ee ee ae re $1,036,175 90 
MRE MUZE eTrO Mss aes O LenS TL VG Tear meyers eye se a nas ae Se ee re 2,280 94 


$1,038,456 84 
The expenses of the year are as follows: 


MUNN Ne Spenses abs MUN Lars. ae cere eee eae eee ree te re ee $379,326 17 
IDULLdinsandicons truchiOnsaccOUN temas ee aten a n ae ee eee eee en eeeeere ae 66,673 86 
Smelting, transportation, and all other expenses.-.-....-.....-....-:. 126,018 42 

$572,018 45 
Wihichydeductedttromicrossiearn ing saa ees oa ae eee eee 1,038,456 84 
leaves as Minin Ceprontesas esas. wee ses See ee ee ees ane ee eee $466,488 39 
There has also been realized during the year from interest........_.-- 6,153 36 


$472,591 75 


The statement of assets and liabilities in our last report showed a balance 
on hand, as of date 


January, LBS). es ec esate oo ee SSE ee a $582,722 04 

Addgearnings of USSU ere aa.) ee ee eee eee eee nae eee eee 472,591 75 
$1,055,313 79 

Deductadividendiof Plebrusyalb wl SS lier eee ee ern $200,000 

Deduct dividend of August 22, 1881_...._........-.. aaa ares eee 120,000 


—— 320,000 00 


Making balance Of aSse tsi a iisyll 158) e aeeeee eee aes tee ee ae ee en $735,313 79 
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A dividend of $8 per share, or $320,000, payable February 20, has been 
declared, which, with dividend of $3 per share, paid August 22 last, makes 
total for the year $440,000. 

During the past year it has been deemed advisable to introduce 12 addi- 
tional power drills, and to construct water works to supply the mine engines 
with water, and for use in case of fire, and for other purposes. These expen- 
ditures, together with the purchase of one of Rand’s duplex air compressors 
for driving the drills, the erection of a building for the compressor, new 
machine shop, shaft house, warehouse addition, sand wheel and building, with 
the completion of the dwelling for the mine agent’s residence, have added 
largely to the construction expense; but the additions thus made to the mine 
plant will, we believe, furnish facilities for maintaining our increased produc- 
tion, with fewer miners than it would otherwise have been necessary to employ. 

Below we present the Treasurer’s statements, and the annual report of Mr. 
F. G. White, agent at the mine. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


THOMAS F. MASON, President. 
New York, February 20, 1882. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE QUINCY MINING 
COMPANY, FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 331, 1881. 


EXPENDITURES. 
For expenditure on location previous to 1856_..........-....---------- $42,097 98 
For expenditure on Quincy vein in 1858, not now worked.--..---------- 55,000 00 
For openings and explorations on 3,800 feet “east” or Pewabic vein, 

extending to Portage Lake, preparatory to future work.-_.--------- 11,500 00 


For real estate and permanent improvements on same, including dwell- 
ing houses, stamp mill, machinery, steam engines, tram road, dock, 


warehouses, and other buildings and roads..._..-..-----.----------- 788,116 20 
For mining and surface labor, expense of smelting and marketing cop- 
perandrallmeldentaliexpensess.c-asace-2-2- es ee eee eae cee ae 9,673,294 10 
We rauce Catricd COW de. enw oc ek trek ding antde tant cok geceek 3,545,313 79 
$14,115,322 07 
RECEIPTS 

Wromeca pitalerockapal dite. nat ccs esate see etc oc ae weae ee o> aan $200,000 00 
“ proceeds copper and silver (59,560,041 pounds copper)-..--.------ 18,709, 685 61 
S TVW ARASH. . adie aa a ee en NS Ry eet IR ee emer ne ts Sc 88 313 39 

“ profit on sale of P. L. & R. Improvement Company stock, and ; 
otheminvestmentsas te sami) eee ae ee ee ace eas 70,316 39 
CMmecalestotareninest ates blancock wena mme nee tec nee a nn a ece 47,006 68 
‘$14,11 115,322 07 
By balance brought down, being receipts over expenditures. -..--....--- $3, ~ $3,545,313 79 
Deducting dividends declared, IN(OR NAL TO) OAD HNO UR) a commas bocenode 2 310 000 00 
Leaving balance, as per statement in detail.....-.-.-.----------------- ~ $735,313 79 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, EXCLUSIVE OF REAL ESTATE, MINE 
PLANT AND SUPPLIES IN USE, JANUARY 1], 1882. 


ASSETS. 

TO ATIS ORCA] eee tig er) ba AS 1k Sestak | Ware Sean eretn ope gas) sen acls'= $241,500 00 
COPA ny Sita Tyee, ., ei = Ge ee ee eee oa OA mI ne arate 1 "435 717 

Cash on hand at mine...........--.-.---------------------------+----- 4 ‘807 37 
Copper on hand (unsold, estimated at 20c per pound).-.....-.--------- 449,578 40 
‘Accounts recelvable,'(since paid). ......---.----2-ss2-----4.----------- 24,064 44 
Bond of Mineral Range R. RB. Co., $13,000, at 50 per cent....---.-.----- 6,500 00 
Cemany 6 LOCK, Coste ee so acess ana acne names mnie g ere nainss 254 342 00 


15 $728,227 98 
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LIABILITIES. 
Drafts Unpaldseeae sas ces Whee so ae eee seterare $394 22 
Mividendsninpalieersss sees ceases ee = oes Shee ee ee 3,190 00 
Accounts payablein No Y (2523.8 2< 6-50 ee ee eee 23,000 00 F 
Accounts payable at mine.-.-.-..-- Dp ete a te Aa 52,557 82 79,142 04 
Balancemvarlableiassets Ise Ses sat sob heee chee eee $649,085 94 
Add at mine, supplies per inventory on filo: ae $69,529 02 
Farm account (horses, wasons, ete): 225.22 cen eee 13,937 47 ‘ 
A CCOUTIES TECOLVADI CS Stet cone ee eens tote ia ee eee 2,761 36 86,227 85 
Total balance, agséts =. -, seeks ccs Hh SE 0 ss Soe eee eee eee $735,313 79 


Less dividend payable February 20, 1882, $8 per share, or $320,000. 
SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR. 


Average force employed.._-...-:..--- TOS SOS TUS ES Se eee 486 men. 
3% numberof miners. 2.2.4. shane jas oS es eee 21ae 
Sb wages of miners on contract per month...-.-...-.-.------- $48 54 
Yield of mineral per fathom of ground broken......--...-...2...--2 918 lbs. 
“* yefined copper per fathom of ground broken, ..:.-.----..-.- Thoth 
Total POCK: WOINCO su 6 5c ie won Ob. 0s ae es ae eta Sat ee eee 126,140 tons. 
My eunOIsbe Gd 62 23. fod el ring che ek eos a es ee ee INI 
“Gistamp rock treated, ...2sc<dquseses oe See eee oe ee 98,869 
Yield of stamp rock treated (3 13-100 per cent).-...---..-../..-.--- 6,193,190 lbs. 
Productemineral eo. 2-35 sees wee eee Oe ne eae oe eee 6,815,485 ** 
ss refined (COPPels 2. Ht cae Soe e ae Ce ee ee ene eee ee ee 5,702,606 


AGENT'S REPORT. 


January 1, 1882. 


After the sudden death of Mr. Corey, your late superintendent, you placed 
the local management in my hands, and it now affords me great pleasure to 
testify to the general good condition in and about the mine, and to the fact 
that the results of the past year are largely due to his labor, snd the good 
judgment exercised by him. 

The underground work has progressed favorably during the year, while the 
product has been exceptionally large as compared with former years. The 
continuance of the rich stope which proved so productive in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth levels has more than equaled expectations and still promises 
well in the twenty-seventh level. ‘Chis stope produced largely in the later 
months of the year. All the levels below the nineteenth and several above 
the thirteenth have contributed to make up the product, and from the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth, we expect continued 
good yield. 

The eighteenth level has been extended to a point 1,120 feet from No. 4 
shaft, the most southern point reached by any level in the mine openings, and 
is now in copper. As this is new ground, the back being intact to surface, 
developments here will be of great value should the copper continue. 

During the coming year we “expect to sink both shafts to the thirtieth level, 
and extend, as rapidly as can be aone by use of power drills, all the levels 
below the nineteenth, north of No. 2 shaft, and as many as developments war- 
rant south of No. 4 shaft. 

The use of the diamond drill was discontinued in March last, the old com- 
pressor being unable to furnish sufficient air to run that and other power 
drills. The result has justified this course, but we soon expect to again resume 
its use. 


Quincy Mins, Micu., | 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE QUINCY MINE, JAN., 


Scale, 300 ft. to one inch. 
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In June last we decided to put in use additional Rand drills, also to procure - 
a Rand compressor to supply the requisite power, the old compressor proving 
inadequate, A stone building was erected in which to place the compressor 
and the pumping engine, and to furnish room for a machine shop, for which 
we have procured the necessary tools for doing repair work. 

During the past several winters it has been necessary to melt snow to pro- 
vide water for steam purposes; and considering the expense and the uncer- 
tainty involved, and the damage which would result from total failure of a 
supply of water, a pump was purchased and placed at the mill, and a line of 
iron pipe laid, leading from the lake to a cistern at the mine, to supply the 
lack of water needed for steam and other purposes; and, after several months’ 
use we find it to work satisfactorily in every way. 

No changes have been made in hoisting and steam equipment, except the 
placing of a stone foundation under No. 2 engine, the material and plans 
having been procured by the late Mr. Corey. For economy, it will soon be 
necessary to consider the question of a new engine at No. 2 shaft, as the 
present engine will be inadequate to the demands. No time should be lost in 
giving our steam equipment full consideration. Quite a number of the boilers 
have been in use over twenty years, and all are old and require frequent 
repairs, involving us in great liability to accident, as well as, under present 
circumstances, being far from economical. I would strongly recommend an 
early attention to this question. 

At the stamp mill we found it a necessity to build a new sand wheel with a 
building, aiso a new tailing house. The new wheel is of much larger diame- 
ter, to enable us to elevate the waste sand to a point which commands a much 
larger area for its deposit. We will be called upon to incur quite an expense 
during the next few years in improving the dock front around the accumu- 
lated waste sand, to enable us to continue to run it into the bay. Work 
should be commenced this season to provide, also, facilities for handling coal 
for steam and fuel purposes at the mine, which will be needed within three 
years, as no timber will then be near enough to the mine to allow of its use 
as fuel, as compared with the cost of coal. 

The stamp mill has given good results for the year. 1t was under repairs 
during the latter part of last April and early in May, being idle fourteen days, 
The cost of stamping has been somewhat less than the year previous, and cost 
for repairs also less, but other expenses have been about the same. We have, 
however, been unable to obtain as low a rate of cost in stamping as have other 
mines in treating similar rock. The mine is equal to supplying a large quan- 
tity of low grade rock in addition to what is now treated, and which should 
be mined and milled with the higher grades which have been stamped during 
the past two years; but the mill having been worked to its full capacity, no 
increased duty was possible. 

The usual statements and tables, giving the cost of all operations for the 
year, have been forwarded by Mr. Kloeckner; they will show the expense 
incurred in each department. I also send the underground plans, as prepared 
by Mr. L. G. Emerson, C. E., showing the openings and stopes for the year. 

It gives me pleasure to commend the hearty co-operation which has been 
shown by my associates, and to note the harmony of action in all departments 


of work. 
F. G. WHITE, Agent. 
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THE PEWABIC MINE. 


The history of the Pewabic Mine, together with a longitudinal section, is 
given in the Commissioner’s Report for 1880, and there is little to add beyond 
an account of the operations for the past year. 

Since the purchase of the Edwards property, in Oct., 1879, the mine has 
been pushed into this new ground. It will be remembered that the old mine 
was, in horizontal projection, nearly a triangle, lying between the Quincy and 
the Franklin, to the apex of which the underground openings converged. 
Opposite this is the new purchase, the southwest quarter of section twenty- 
three, into which the openings have since been extended. 

The purchase was made for $275,000. The company made an assessment 
of $10 per share, on 40,000 shares, which, with $2 per share previously 
assessed and cash on hand, gave a total sum of $481,000, only $206,000 in 
excess of the amount paid for the land. Since that time no additional assess- 
ments haye been made; the copper produced has had* to furnish all the neces- 
sary funds for opening the mine and for making very many necessary repairs 
and improvements. Under such circumstances the work has been greatly 
restricted, and the management has necessarily labored under disadvantages. 
The mine has succeeded in keeping even, but no dividend has been made. 

The company is fortunate in having the services of one of the best mining 
men in the country for its agent. Captain Vivian, as agent of the Pewabic, 
Franklin, and Huron, has his hands full, but he is one of the rare men who 
combine a thorough, practical familiarity with mining, with executive ability 
and a knowledge of business, that admirably fit him for his responsible posi- 
tion. 

The following is a comparison of the product for the past two years: 


Tons of Rock.| Yield per cent.} Mineral, Ibs, Per Cent. Ingot, lbs. 


ISSO ec noce eee eet 33,982 2.02 
SSI ae eee eee eee 60,427 1,92 


1,172,855 | 84.48 967,384 
2,247,657 | 83.32 1,872,878 


Average price obtained for copper in 1880, 19 121-1000 cents per lb. Aver- 
age price sold for in 1881, 17 635-1000 cents per lb; being a diminution in 
price received per lb., of nearly 14 cents, thus reducing the net profits of the 
company $28,000 below what they would be if the price received had been the 
same as the previous year. 

A surplus of from $12,000 to $15,000 or more could be made by taking val- 
uation of rock broken in mine and not hoisted, also by figuring the exact 
amount received for sales of copper, some of which has been sold at a higher 
price than estimated. 

Annexed are the financial statements of the company, covering the receipts 
and expenses and the assets and liabilities: 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE PEWABIC MINING COMPANY. 


Cash’ on hand tian «1; 188s ie ee re ee ate cae eee ere nS $7,357 7 
s received for 1 725 499 Ibs, ingot at 17 635-1000 cents). 24.2222) eee 304,294 22 
£ ‘f 6.243 lbs. mineral atl Siz centgee rs ntsck 32 Oe e eee 1,142 34 
it a loan eed. aa Se en Rn oe 117,920 38 
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Cash received LOTPINUCRES Uren teens ces eats eee on oe ate eee oes $338 92 
SMES HATIBD UM Ome costes ee aoc cc ece ate toes ea ces eee 612 12 
ss ue SS SDR TMIGE SONG bee Reet Naas el <n ook ae, ee ne Re ah 153 04 
os cc SOMES CMON Dili tes a ey een Sas SEE oe eae ec eres 6,562 93 
$438,381 66 
CONTRA, CR 

Cash DENIC! UCN as See Sea eee eee at eae ei ROAD SE Ni tke We bh $105,345 38 
MMBYDIIROR OD AN GSA terns SS 5 ee ae Ee ee 6 a fg ce A ph Ree AI ce 260,449 61 
6 SES TTLC LU UEt OMe tte ernie recaps no Oc pe nie teen: natn te ea Se eee 20, 451 00 
Taxes, forfeited stock, brokerage, storage, interest, insurance, freight, etc 25 577 70 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, TESOL Cue Sine SEB AO Ons 26, 557 97 
$438, $438,381 66 

The following are the assets and liabilities, January 1, 1882: 
COME OPE TIEN ING gee sls 5 eae be  S Dee oS IRS Oe Cis a ies nen aa alr a eee 4 st ls Ol $26,557 97 
Al Stoo psein sou COppemonsnand sat LO Cents: .25 cess. ccs ese ee eee eee 79,495 S81 
SupLestacemine——cash\ Vales... cB sl So oe. I ee, 63,910 00 


$169,963 78 


ET GECROUUS USVI CIN On menee re Sete pee See ere TS ee tr Oa Ne aco pee ie, ere ee eerie $24,751 35 
BilisgpayablevandMloanse 2225s 5ao2 oes cot. ee te a eee -.- 98,975 00 
Due for forfeited stock.......... Meese rt ey, PRET “75 LYS Shoes MARY Oa ee ae 1,185 60 
JLTiGN SUN WG OE 2H 6 STN NGS), eZ een erase ct hk Gi a eal See ee ee ity cen Oo Ue. 36,762 OU 
Due for smelting and freight, estimated to balance..............--...---- 8,289 74 


$169,963 7S 


The number of tons of rock hoisted from the mines in 1881, was._.___-- 68,033 
WMhemmumpberormctons Olrock rejected: was....- 2-5-5 -.see se. 4) c= ae sense 9,687 
ithe numberof tons of rock stamped Was. .....2.-2-4.42-ce-25-500s-8 o2- 58,346 
The yield of mineral per fathom of rock hoisted was (pounds)..-....--- 56116 
The yield of ingot per fathom of rock hoisted was (pounds).--.-.------- 68 
The yield of mineral per ton of rock hoisted was (pounds).- _.---...--- 33.04 
The yield of ingot per ton of rock hoisted was (pounds).-....-----.--- 27,53 
The yield of mineral per ton of rock stamped was (pounds) .___......-- 38.50 
The total amount of mineral produced was (pounds) -....-...---....--- 2,247 657 
The total amount of ingot produced was (pounds)---.-.--.------------- 1,872,878 
The per cent of ingot copper to mineral was....-.--.-----------..----- 83 21-100 
The total number of feet of shafts sunk during the year was.---....-.- 160.4 
The total number of feet of winzes sunk during the year was.---...--- 257.3 
The total number of feet of drifts extended during the year was._----- 1,247.4 
The total number of fathoms stoped by hand during the year was-...- 658 173-1000 
The total number of fathoms stoped with air drills during the year was.3,348 117-1000 
The total cost of manipulating 1 ton of rock was....-..--...-..-..---.- $3 49 
Tbe average number of men employed WS ae ere Meters epic mre eee 285 
Coctpcmicottor sinkinowshattse==9- ose oes. ceece Na ee oem noe $20 86 
Costeperiootsonmsinkintn WiNnZess tesco eats cetere loco. San naeeeeneee 14 90 
Cost per foot for drifting ..--. I een oo 008 eA ae eee ee 12 86 
Costpermtavvonfomiand stoping see ces see caoe~aepiee = cee eee eee 22 53 
Costepermiarhommlor almariliLstOpines o. sasn oo 42 css ee se eee ee 14 08 


No. 6 shaft—the one through which all the hoisting is done—is down to 
the 270th level, and will soon be to the 280th; its depth on the lay of the 
lode, 54°, is 1,920 feet. The 270th level, from the Franklin to the Quincy 
boundaries, is 840 feet in length. 

The great depth to which the mine has attained renders a man engine very 
desirable; accordingly some progress has been made toward the construction 
of aman engine shaft. At present the workmen must go down in the mine 
and ascend on ladders, a heavy task for so long a distance. 
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The capital stock is $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares. ~The office is 
No. 19 Congress street, Boston. D. L. Demmon, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Johnson Vivian, Agent, Hancock, Mich. 


AGENT’S REPORT. 


D. L. Demon, Esq., Treasurer Pewabic Mining Company. 

DeAR S1r—As with this season of the year it becomes my duty to report of 
our doings for the twelve months ending December 31st, 1881, I beg leave to 
submit the following for your consideration. 


SURFACE. 


In this department the following improvements have been made: A drum 
house, with two drums for operating the incline road to stamp mill; locomo- 
tive house, carpenter’s shop, with lumber yard enclosed with board fence; 
blacksimith’s shop, which is located adjacent to No. 6 shaft for sharpening 
‘miners’ tools, etc. An old tenement hcuse has been remodeled and made 
into an office and warehouse. A dam, which will hold about 100,000 cubic 
feet of water, which is used for feeding boilers, etc., has been constructed, 
which will give us a full supply of feed water without melting snow for that 
purpose, as we were compelled to do last winter. 


MACHINERY. 


We have put up the other half of the air compressor, and added five drills 
and a pony engine to the underground outfit of Jabor-saving machinery; all 
of which, with our surface machinery, is in good repair except three boilers at 
the hoisting engine, which will require some considerable overhauling ere long. 

We have now thirteen drills at work, and two or three more will be added 
about the first of March, which will be all that is necessary until more hoist- 
ing power is provided. 

Some considerable work has been done on the man-engine, which. we expect 
to have in operation to the 160 fathom level by the first of June next. 


STAMP MILL. 


Repairs, both ordinary and extraordinary, have been and are still being 
carried on in this department, which have put three heads of stamps, with all 
the washing machinery and boilers in good running condition, except one 
mortar, which was put up as an improvement on Ball’s mortar, but, instead of 
that, it falls vastly short of being equal to what was put up by Mr. Bali. The 
capacity of the mill is now about 300 tons of rock per day. 


MINING WORK. 


No. 6 shaft has been sunk from the 25th to the 27th level. The lode in 
this opening is not so productive as we had reason to expect it would be. It 
seems to be in one of the lean places that are often found in this deposit. In 
winze sinking below the 26th level, north of the shaft about 60 feet, the lode 
is showing some good stamp and a little barrel copper. 

The 27th level has been opened 15 feet each side of the shaft; the lode at 
this point has a much better appearance and is more productive than what the 
shaft passed through. It looks as if some very valuable ground would soon be 
met with at this level. 

The 26th leyel has been opened north of the shaft to the boundary line 
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with Franklin. With the exception of about 25 feet near the shaft, this 
opening has exposed a good paying lode. ‘This level is opened south of the 
shaft 96 feet. ‘The lode in the drift is very lean, bat as there is some good 
ground going down in the bottom of the 25th level for a long distance, we 
shall doubtless find that considerable of this back of ground will pay to take 
out. 

The 25th level has been extended north to the Franklin line and south of 
shaft 240 feet. ‘lhe lode on the north side is large, and near the line very 
rich in all grades of mineral. The greatest portion of this block of ground 
has been removed by stopes. The bottom of this level for about 130 feet in 
length is well filled with mass, barrel and rich stamp copper, which cannot be 
taken out to advantage until reached with the stopes from the level below. 

On the south side of the shaft some very fair ground was found, and the 
stopes in this back are still showing a good stamp lode. The last 50 feet 
opened in this direction are poor. 

The 24th level has been extended south 210 feet, all of which, except the 
last 60 feet, will pay to stope. Considerable more copper has been taken from 
this point, and the stopes are still showing more barrel and stamp copper in 
paying quantities. 

The 23d level has been extended south 165 feet, at which point it has 
reached the line with Quiney. The lode exposed in this level contained a very 
fair amount of stamp and barrel work, and the stopes in this back have paid 
very well. There is only a small piece of ground left in this block, which is 
near the line. 

The 22nd level has also been opened to the line with Quincy. The lode was 
found to carry a large amount of good stamp and barrel copper. ‘The 20th 
level has reached the line, and a winze sunk to the level below. In both of 
these openings the lode is showing good paying rock. We are now getting a 
large amount of good stamp work from this point. 

We have hired the diamond drill from the Huron Copper Mining Company 
and started to drill in the foot wall side of the lode, at the 260-fathom level, 
but up to this date have not found anything of value. We shall also drill in 
the hanging wall to see if there is anything of value in that direction or not. 
In the Quincy they have found some rich ground both sides of the main lode. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


If the 27th level proves to be as productive as it now indicates, the pros- 
pects for 1882 are very fair. It seems asif we could reasonably expect at 
least 1,200 tons of mineral; and should we find another old-fashioned bunch 
of copper, like what has been often found here (and I think our chances for 
doing so are very good), the product for the ensuing year would be very mate- 
rially augmented. 

For further information in relation to our businessI beg leave to refer you to 
the section and plan of the mine, herewith forwarded, and which has been very 
carefully marked up to this date; and also to the clerk’s report, which gives 
in detail the cost of each department. 

Capt. Josiah Hall, my assistant in the mining department, has, as usual, 
taken a deep interest in our operations, and has labored hard to promote the 


best interests of the company. Respectfully, 
J. VIVIAN, Superintendent. 
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This mine is looking unusually well and promises to resume the production 
and paying condition which it held for many years during its earlier history. 
The company resumed working the mine in 1875 on the expiration of a five 
years lease, and started with an empty treasury and things badly out of repair. 
All the expenditures that have since been incurred have been met by the 
product of the mine, so that no assessment has been made. 

Up to December 31st, 1881, there had been made during the year: 


349 feet of shaft sunk at an average price per foot.--.-..............-. $19 41 
981 2-5 feet of winze sunk at an average price per foot.-.............- 11 36 
2,535 feet of drifts made at an average price per foot ............----- 10 57 
1,086 fathoms of ground stoped by hand at an average price per 

AGH OMS eset we ceocce etc e see eases eee ee eer we oe ciel niece eeeter 16 70 
5,6641¢ fathoms of ground stoped with air drills, at an average price 

POP MOOG ase Bese ace cose sees tees eee sc ccces as ses teeek lee See etree 12 40 

NO NO fetOnSsOterOCkshOlSted sees anaes meceee eeeese eee atid ee ae 146,260 

INO ZOLA DONSLLeJeCCLOO ss aa nee hee eon aye ee oe ase Rene te cee seers 32,932 
INO OL tONS Stam PEM lace we aclew=s cock cote ew ee = ae nine ee ceas sistas Seer 113,328 
The average yield per fathom of ground stoped, of mineral...--..._.. 375 lbs. 
Averase.vleld of copper pertathom Or rockee cs eeeeee = cere eee eee Salih 
Average yield of mineral per ton of rock hoisted......------.--...---- 22.07 * 
Average yield of copper per ton of rock hoisted...........-----.----- So lee 
Average yield of mineral per ton of rock stamped..--_-....--------.-- 28.48 “ 
Mhettotalamount;ofmineraliproducedwasiesae--s-esse eee eee ee 3,228,270 °° 
NotakamountiotscoppergprocduceG=-s-- s=- = eee eee eee eee 2,678,797 ** 
Bhespericeny OLecOp Pel Mune sal Ne Lal Was eee eae aetna eer 82.97 
The average number of men employed was.._-....-_-.--2-.--.....-.. 435 
The total cost of manipulating the rock per ton was, for the year.__- $2 32 


The Quincy, Pewabic, and Franklin are contiguous mines, working the 
same lJodes, but it will be seen from a comparison of the figures that the 
former is now working in a far richer portion of the deposit than either of the 
others. 


In the Quincy the yield of copper per fathom, in 1881...................--- 767 lbs. 
In the Pewabic the yield of copper per fathom, in 1881...._............._-. 468 * 
In the Franklin the yield of copper per fathom, in 1881_.__..__........_--- BOE YS 


But the Quincy was never so rich as it is now. 


Per cent of copper from rock stamped in 1881. 


NIN CY Aree peer ne Sato oe coos cote seen cee eee x ee a ee Ok eee eee eee eras 3 13-100 
IP CWA DUC Sey te ne ee ee ee ete al Sale PS a Aa NTE Oe een 1 375-1000 
Buran 2c ee tars ps eg oe 8 oe SS td ch Oe ed eet Pe ee 1 181-1000 


AGENT’S REPORT OF FRANKLIN MINING COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


OFFICE OF THE FRANKLIN MINE, t 
January 16, 1882, 
D. L. DEmMon, Treasurer. 
DEAR Srr—I beg leave to submit the following report of the operations at 
this mine for the year ending December 31, 1881: 
SURFACE. 


The only extra work in this department is a very thorough overhauling of a 
number of the old tenement houses which were in a bad condition. The 
repairs done to them have made them almost equal to new. 
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MACHINERY. 


There has been added to this department the other half of the air com- 
pressor referred to in my last annual report, eight Rand drills and a pony 
engine. We have now 23 drills and 2 pony engines that are operated in the 
mine by compressed air. Allof which, with our other machinery, are in good 
repair and working satisfactorily. 

STAMP MILL. 


The mill was never in better condition than it is to-day, except one boiler, 
which requires a new set of flues, which will be put in in a few days. 


MINING WORK. 


No. 2 shaft has been sunk from the 20th to the 22d level. ‘The first 60 
feet of sinking was done in a small and very poor piece of lode; the balance to 
the present bottom passed through ground that will pay well to remove by stopes. 

We have opened at this shaft by drifts at the different levels from the 16th 
to the 21st, both inclusive, 1,234 feet, the greatest portion of which was not 
found to be so productive as in former years, but the 21st level that has been 
opened, north of the shaft 100 feet, and south 125 feet, has yielded, and is 
still producing a very fair amount of good stamp and barrel copper. The 22d 
level will be pushed along as fast as possible, and will doubtless yield more 
copper to the fathom than anything we have had in this part of the mine for 
the past two years. 

No. 3 shaft has been sunk from the 19th to the 20th level. The lode for 
the entire distance contained a fair quantity of good stamp and barrel min- 
eral. The openings made in the vicinity of this shaft at the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th levels is 656 feet, which in point of value compares favorably with 
what has been found in this part of the mine for some years past. 

The 20th level, which is only opened a few feet each side of the shaft, is 
showing a good, fair sized lode, with considerable fair stamp rock and a little 
barrel copper. 

No. 5 shaft has been sunk from the 17th to the 18th level. The lode at 
this point is of more than the average productiveness of the mine. The 18th 
level has been opened south and connected with the drift at this level from 
No. 3 shaft, and north of shaft 80 feet, all of which is in good paying 
ground. There has been opened by drifts from this shaft 644 feet; the 
greatest part of the lode exposed in these openings will pay to take out. 

The section of the mine, plans of which have been sent you, will show at a 
glance the extent of the openings made and the ground broken in far better 
language than I could possibly tell you in this report, and to which for further 
information on mining work I would beg leave to refer you. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Prospects for the ensuing year are at least equal to those of the past. And 
if the ground about No. 2 shaft proves to be as productive as it now indicates, 
and all other parts of the mine continue to yield as they are now doing, the 
product for 1882 will be considerably more than in 1881. 

J. VIVIAN, Agent. 


THE HANCOCK MINE. 


This mine is situated almost within the village of the same name, and its 
gravity incline railroad, as are those of the Quincy, Pewabic, and Franklin, 
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is plainly to be seen from the streets of Hancock and Houghton, and the 
constant rattling of the cars over these tracks gives evidence of the incessant 
activity which prevails. 

The new company to operate the Hancock Mine was organized in the winter 
of 1879-80, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares of 
$25 each, and work was immediately begun, and has since been pushed for- 
ward with considerable vigor. During the past year 3 additional ‘‘ lifts”? 
have been sunk, so that the mine is now down to the 9th level, and will soon 
be to the 10th. The new levels are 100 feet apart. The depth of the mine is, 
840 feet. | 

Heretofore the product has all gone out of the adit, which is in the 3d 
level, but No. 1 shaft has been fitted up with skip road, etc., and is now used 
for the hoisting, and the adit is used for drainage only. 

The lode is a wide amygdaloid belt, somewhat like the Atlantic, but not so 
uniform. About 2 tons per month of the product is in small masses—barrel 
work. One mass was found last summer, however, that weighed 5 tons. 

The rock yields only about one per cent. of copper; possibly, if it were 
selected a larger percentage could be obtained, but it is nearly all sent to the 
stamp mil]. So much of the work has been devoted to making the openings 
that there has not been sufficient stoping done to keep the mill running, and 
the rock from the drifts and shafts, etc., has been used; only one stamp head 
has been used, aud that has not run full time. It is difficult in a small 
mine with limited openings and working with hand drills, to keep a Ball stamp 
at work. 

The Hancock Mine needs a compressor and air drills, so that the openings 
may be more rapidly pushed, and a greater amount of rock obtained from the 
mine. <A fissure vein crosses the sonth end of the mine, which carries copper 
in small pieces; small masses of conglomerate occasionally are found. The 
best portion of the lode is near the hanging; it is bunchy and very wide in 
places—from 12 to 30 feet, and as in the Atlantic, the hanging is poor, 
requiring frequent pillars and much timbering. The lode being wider along 
the hanging wall, is taken down, and the trap falls out a good deal. The 
company employs about 125 men. 

The average cost for sinking shafts was $25 per foot. 

The average cost for drifting varies with the character of the ground, 
being $6, $7, $10. 

Size of drifts 5 feet by 6 feet. 

Stoping costs $9, $10, $14, $16, $18, 820 per cubic fathom. 

The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures of the Hancock 
Mining Company from March Ist, 1881, to March Ist, 1882: 


RECEIPTS, 

BUOTAASSESSINEN TAINO ny Loree aa mays tooo oe er ree eels $40,000 00 
MOASSESSm CnbaNONd seetet mae (ese ero ae sere 60,000 00 

——-—-$100,000 00 
HormdiscountyanlOunt soOGrO We dees see ae oe eee erence nae --- 10,000 00 
HOTAMOUNtsLeAZed ONGCOPPC acto cee we ceeree emer ee eae 125,024 65 
For amount realized on discounting bills.....--..------------ ile YA 
Horkamoungrealized onipasture 2.5 22.5.0 2. sees oe eee 191 93 
HOM AMOUNT AEZS CLOMISAIEIOl Obie yee ee ee nena erate atone eee 200 00 
For amount realized on rents.........-..--- Cope renee AAR, 1,253 84 
For amount realized advanced on copper-_.--..-------- jae eee 10,000 00 


——_——-— $246,688 13 


$246,688 13 


LONGITUDINAL SEOTION OF THE FRANKLIN AND PEWABIC MINES, Jan. 1, 1881. 


Scale, 420 ft. to one inch, 
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1882, March 1, 
moeash balance ou, Hand ase abOVe-... 204. -.00.-.c--sac- 2 eek $1,548 99 
To copper on hand at Chicago and in transit, 50,000 Ibs., at 19c. 9,500 00 
To supplies at mine and mill, including wood, coal, timber, 


ILO ROU USeqpONVGeEe GCs Maas Sek eos fee ks ee 28,263 45 
— $39,312 44 


__ $39,312 44 


EXPENDITURES 
EL Optic UOMO Rese Merete crane oN oe nye oe eg BRE! ep a $3,543 09 
HOCMNSUAN COMM ae ce enna And ceeeeel we leew LOO Ae 1,358 50 
NR OtUa Coe sepvarieee fae Bapetas Seepert oie Pi eek Skee) Re 873 05 
IMOnmn tekst.) 5A eS. See Ast He aS Sah eee Sey eS 901 57 
HOMSIMNGLoIN Chan Ces: jess cee Suen cee ae eee ey Rk 8,661 30 
RO RENN CHUN Cis vgn nee tenn ence Mums vee. 1 ee ane eee ee 15,250 50 
MOTACORStTUCHIONSS we oe aaee So. 4 5 eee uO os SE SS 88,613 13 
For timber, COR TANCE RWOOOl 22. cap eccte ee eten anes 31,296 82 
For freight, insurance and commission oncopper soldat Chicago 6,095 45 
WOoTespensestateimnine sens epee py ie lid. Site 2 Ph oes I 75,708 73 
For expenses at mill.......-....-- SIT A. ee MG ee Oe 12,837 00 
——— $245,139 14 
RS UI CCLO MVNA Cae mete nen eaten el tse se gee ee) dl OE ee 1,548 99 
$246,688 13 
1882, March 1. 
By liabilities as follows: 
INTENOTEY CM EPOV TRON HANG Wipes = See NG 2s I en en aor $10,000 00 
AmounGadvancead on Coppermes.2-setea. yise 2. cee eee tees 10,000 00 
Othemaccountssinpald eee: 5 ee. oye. Oe eee es 5,414 60 
—-——~- — $25,414 60 
NGieATOUM bOtcaSse bs OVCralia Dili blesir sae) saan 8 soe en a ee eee 18,897 84 


$39,312 44 


, The ground opened during the last year did not turn out as rich as was con 
fidently expected. 

During the year they have sunk the main shaft 300 feet, and indications in 
the bottom of this shaft now are better than at any point yet encountered. 
The total product since commencement of operations was 965,635 pounds of 
mineral, or 667,307 pounds ingot copper, which was sold at an average price 
of 18 7-100 per pound, making the gross receipts from the sale of copper 
$125,024.65. In addition to sinking the main shaft as above stated, they have 
made other necessary openings, such as the sinking of winzes and driving of 
drifts, so as to be prepared for more extensive mining and larger products, 

Owing to the tendency of the ground to disintegrate upon exposure, a great 
deal of timber has to be used in protecting the openings. 

This, together with all the wood required for fuel, must be secured a year 
in advance, as it cannot be procured in the summer months. 

It will be seen by the report that there is alarge amount of this, together with 
other supplies, on hand, which necessarily called for a large expenditure which 
had to be met. 

We were in hopes to be able to show better results, but in opening the mine 
we encountered a poor section of ground between the 70 and 80 fathoms level. 
This had to be gone through at as great an expense as though it was rich in 
mineral, and makes a marked difference in our output of copper. We are 
now through that, however, and have again reached better ground, and hope 
to be able to increase our product without any additional monthly expense. 
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Though we haye very good reason to hope, it is of course impossible to look 
through the ground, hence cannot tell what is in store for us; that, time and 
labor alone can determine. The mine is well equipped with -all necessary 
machinery, and expenses for improvements in this direction will be light. 
Every precaution is taken to prosecute the work as cheaply and economically 
as possible; still, what is done is done well, and with a view to permanency and 
legitimate mining. 

We are working at present about 180 men. I don’t think we will have to - 
increase this force for some time. I have the greatest confidence that the 
mine will be a success, and prove a source of profit to its owners. Certainly, 
all that can be done in that direction is being done by myself and able assist- 
ants, who so heartily co-operate with me. 

Yours respectfully, EDWARD RYAN, 
President. 


The stock is held in Hancock, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis. The officers are: Ed. Ryan, President, Hancock, Mich.; August 
Mette, Secretary and Treasurer, office Hancock, Mich. 


THE ALBANY AND BOSTON MINE. 


This is one of the mines of which large anticipations were held. The com- 
pany called in assessments to the amount of $840,000, which, in addition 
to the money derived from the sales of copper produced, was all expended, 
very largely in surface improvements. 

For upwards of twelve years the mine has been idle, until last summer— 
1881—parties haying secured an option for the purchase of the entire estate, 
began the work of re-opening the mine, and have since regularly prosecuted 
mining work. 

The estate comprises Sec. 8, except the S. W. 4 of the S. W.4 and the N. 
4 of Sec. 7, and N. 458. E.4 and N. E. 4 of S. W. 4 of Sec. 7, and the N. 
W. + Sec. 9, and N. 4 of Sec. 11, and E. 4 N. EH. 3 Sec. 10, T. 55, R. 33,— 
in all 1,720 acres. 

The mine openings are in the W. 4 of the N. W. 4 of Sec. 8, and com- 
mence a few hundred feet east and north from the west quarter post. There 
are four known lodes crossing the property. The most westerly one being the 
Pewabic, passes near the quarter-post between Secs. 7 and 9, and running N. 
40° E. The east belt is the conglomerate, and crosses about 300 feet north of 
the section corner—Secs. 7 and 8. 

Two hundred feet to the west is the epidote lode, the one opened on the 
Mesnard. Midway between the Conglomerate and the Pewabic is the Albany 
and Boston amygdaloid lode, on which the first mining began on this location ; 
but the work was afterwards transferred to the conglomerate, in which they 
are now working. 

The mine on the conglomerate was opened with four shafts, two of which 
extended down to the Ist level, and No. 1 and No. 2 to the 3d level. The 1st 
level was drifted 1,800 feet; the 2d level about 1,000 feet, and the 3d level 
about 600 feet. The dip is 52° to the northwest, and the length of the lode 
on the property is 5,100 feet. It is a wide belt, corresponding exacily in char- 
acter to the Allouez—hard and compact, with many large boulders of 
feldspathic rock, and occasionally copper boulders, which are very rich. 

The belt is underlaid with sandstone about 6 feet in thickness, which latter 
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rests on a bed of amygdaloid trap. The shafts and levels were made in the 
sandstone. 

Years ago, some of the rock taken to the Huron stamp mill was found to 
yield 4 9% of copper, and this result was the basis of high expectations, which 
were doomed to disappointment when a more general average was obtained. 
The yield fell to 1.30 per cent. 

The parties now operating the mine are Messrs. C. M. Wheeler, of Mar- 
quette; J. H. King, James Dolby, of Cleveland; and W. A. Dunn, of 
Houghton. Their option is renewed to February, 1883, and is $5 per share— 
$100,000. They claim to have already been offered $100,000 for their chance, 
besides payment for all the expenses to which they have been. 

They commenced regular mining work in November last, and employ about 
30 men. ‘They are sinking No. 1 and No. 2 shafts, and the rock which is 
hoisted is very good, indeed; certainly a 3 or 4 per cent. rock, and it could be 
selected to a much higher percentage. But the past history of the mine 
shows that it is well to be cautious. The old company found rich places and 
held high hopes therefrom, and the good ground through which they are now 
pushing may not continue. 

The large rock-house at No. 1 shaft is the first one built “on the Lake,’ 
and is provided with breakers and other machinery, but far less conveniently 
arranged than are other and later structures. 

The stamp mill was burned some years ago, and the timber is now being got 
out, etc., for erecting another mill. They have contracted for a Ball head, 
16-inch cylinder, guaranteed to stamp 200 tons per day. The washers will be 
on the Collum plan, only no wood will be used—all iron except the launders. 
The situation of the mill will be about 1,500 feet southeast from the mine. 
There will be a limited supply of water, but they expect to use it over, pump- 
ing it up into the mill and running it back into the pond. 

A Burleigh compressor has just been erected to operate two Rand drills, one 
in each shaft. They are now sinking to the 4th level. The hoisting engine 
is 24x48 inches; also runs tHe pump. 

A shaft has been started at about 1,550 feet to the east, to strike the Cal- 
umet and Hecla lode. The Mineral Range Railroad runs through the prop- 
erty but a short distance from the mine. The location is about midway 
between Hancock and Calumet. 

The capital stock is $500,000, divided into 20,000 shares. The present 
holders of the property have not yet organized a new company, but are oper- 
ating as an association. Capt. W. A. Dunn is directing the operations. 


THE OSCEOLA MINE. 


This mine has a record for good management, perseverance, and the accom- 
plishment of a large amount of mining work that ranks it second to no mine 
in the district. It is but four years since work was begun on the amygdaloid 
belt, and during the first year and a half scarcely anything was done beyond 
exploration: it was then determined to prosecute mining on this lode vigor- 
ously ; the preliminary work had proved sufficiently favorable to lead to this deci- 
sion, so that for two and a half years the work has been pushed, resulting in 
the opening of a mine to an extreme depth of 850 feet, and to an extreme length 
of 2,250 feet. There are 4 shaftsand 9 levels. No. 1, the most northerly shaft, 
is down to a depth of 850 feet, and No. 2is uearly to the 8th level, or 750 feet. 
No. 3 is down to the 7th level, or 600 feet, and No. 4 is down to the 6th level, 
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450 feet. All these shafts are connected by drifts in the levels to which they 
reach except No. 4, which is connected with No. 3 at the 2d and 4th levels. 

It is a difficult mine in which to push openings; the lode is so broken up 
and so full of perplexities—contorted, twisted, bunchy, pockety, rich in places 
only. 

Bars of trap frequently occur; long stretches of utterly barren ground 
intervene between the productive portions, and it taxes the skill of the miner 
to avoid the lean and hungry places and to reach enough of the good to keep 
up the product—to avoid mistakes, which are expensive, so as to secure the 
maximum of product at the minimum of cost. 

The mine shows great original disturbances in the lode, distorted laterally 
and downward. ‘The shafts preserving their uniform, straight course, are 
anon in the hanging, and then in the foot wall, and in the lode. 

The drifts, following the hanging wall, present all the sinuosities of a stream 
meandering its tortuous way through the meadow. while upward through the 
stopes the warped surface has every possible direction—sometimes a vertical 
wall, when suddenly bending, it becomes a roof, showing in different places 
every possible angle from 90° to the horizontal, and again in places becoming 
an arch, bending until it nearly touches the foot wall, and then starting 
upward it perhaps makes again a similar wave. 

In passing along the drifts we observe long stretches of barren ground, left 
standing, and come suddenly upon open chambers which have been worked 
out, or upon a body of rich ground which is yet to be stoped; possibly one 
upon which the stopers are at work. 

Sometimes through the barren blocks long sinuous ‘‘pipes’’ have been 
opened, having been made by following up and extracting the included pro- 
ductive rock. But with all the perplexities the work goes steadily forward. 
The men are distributed through the mine so that there is no interference or 
hindrance; each party works to the general result; the openings are made. 
The ground is stoped down, hoisted, and sent to the stamps, and the result is 
uniformly the same—the same number of tons in the same period of time. 

In going through the Lake Superior mines, one who has an acquaintance 
with mining work can understand, perhaps, how so much money may be 
wasted by unfortunate mistakes and injudicious planning in the underground 
work, but in the Osceola blunders were eliminated in advance; it is not easy 
to see how the work could be better planned or executed. 

Heretofore two mines have been worked, the one first opened in the Calumet 
and Hecla conglomerate, and the one in the amygdaloid. The former, how- 
ever, has been yearly becoming circumscribed until now nothing remains but 
the cleaning up in the upper levels. 

Below the 3d level this mine is already filled with water, and by the first of 
May next those above will be completely scrammed and the total abandonment 
of the mine will follow. 

The Conglomerate Mine has enabled the Osceola to keep up its product with 
the hoisting, and working up a less amount of rock than will hereafter 
become necessary, owing to the greater richness of the Conglomerate lode, but 
the results of the past year show that the product will be kept up. Since the 
copper obtained in 1881 exceeds in amount the yield of the preceding year. 
It took more rock to produce it, but the cost was.greatly reduced. Less cop- 
per was obtained per ton of rock, but it was obtained at a less cost. 

The figures of mining cost herewith given will be found interesting and 
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valuable, and are obtained from the books of the company through the liber- 
erality and kindness of Capt. Daniels. 

A fact of possible importance connected with the interests of the mine is 
the discovery of an intermediate belt between the conglomerate and the 
amygdaloid. This fact was ascertained by the Calumet and Hecla Company, 
in driving a cross-cut, in their mine, to the Osceola amygdaloid. At about - 
650 feet an amygdaloid belt was reached, which is said to be promising. The 
Osceola Company have since driven a cross-cut 150 feet to intersect this bed, 
and purpose to explore it, and if sufficiently favorable, to mine it. This 
cross-cut is in the 9th level. 

The respective depths of the shafts have been heretofore given; the distance 
which each one has been sunk during the year is as follows: 


; Feet. 
No.1 shaft;has, been.sunk in the past year.-.- ..<-..02-220-2....2-02es cece see 199.1 
No. 9, 6c ae os 4 ce oe Se aN ae NORE EINE HTT ERR aS ens ae. 942,20 
No. 8 66 bs 6s 66 6é be 66 91 6 
Noa eh | I ape PRE SiN Ale EOS NA CeO Oi Sige 


The shafts in the Operchee, which are to the south, have been sunk within 
the past year : 


Feet. 
INO mlaisibelowthe surfaces a -eent ts pestis = eto eU ke pee ER em ose 411.9 
ING eM GEDOLOWE LNOssUL ACecet eae ee oe eee No yo in Sere tee ee ee eee 249 


No. 1 shaft, below the 6th level, continues good, being in the foot wall 130 
feet, 20 feet below the 8th level, where a change occurred in the dip; but the 
lode preserves a good average width, though variable in quality. There seems 
to be a reasonable certainty of going down in good ground. 

The 8th level north of No. 1 is 14 feet wide and of good character, but the 
same level south does not prove so satisfactory, the lode here being not above 
6 feet in width. 

The 7th level north of No. 1 shaft has been very good, but has been found 
to possess less than an average width, being seldom more than 10 feet wide. ‘ 
In the same level south of No. 1 is better ground than any other found in the 
mine, for the distance thus far opened, some portions being unusually rich and 
the lode wide. 

In stoping upwards the lode rapidly narrows, and becomes lean; it is thus 
inferred that the larger portion of this rich deposit will be found in the back 
of the 8th level. 

The €th level, north of No. 1 shaft, has opened up, apparently good, having 
a good width and carrying a fair percentage of copper. The level south of 
No. 1 shaft, after passing the first 120 feet, showed poor and narrow; the 
prospect in this part of the level is the reverse of encouraging. 

In the 5th Jevei, north of No. 1 shaft, bars of poor ground were frequently 
encountered, but a portion of it pays for stoping; the width is sometimes not 
above 6 feet, and the stopes run poor, as they rise 30 feet or 40 feet above the 
bottom of the level. 

Some exploration was done in extending the 4th level north from No. 1, but 
it resulted in nothing favorable. 

In No. 2 level, north of No. 1, but little work has been done; the ground 
shows poor, and ventilation is poor. 

In No. 1 level, north of No. 1 shaft, work has continued without interrup- 
tion; the breast now is narrow, but fairly good. 

The sinking of No. 2 shaft has at no point shown the hanging wall of the 
lode or revealed anything of value. Recently in this shaft they cross-cutted 
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at the Yth level, through the lode to the hanging wall, and found 10 feet of 
lode between it and the shaft. 

The 6th level south of No. 2 shaft proved poor for a distance of 200 feet; 
it was narrow and hard, but is now improving. 

No. 3 shaft has not been pushed for want of pumping facilities. 

No. 4 shaft has been generally sunk in the foot wall of the lode. 

The best ground is now between No. 2 and No. 3 shafts. The poor ground 
seems to have a general inclination to the south; it has thus far proved to be 
very embarrassing. Three small engines are used in the mine for hoisting 
underground, the motive power being compressed air. The average mining 
force employed was 156 men, of whom 20 worked on the conglomerate. 
Twenty-four power drills were worked, one-half of which were used in the 
openings. In July last an additional compressor was added to the mining 
plant, a duplex Rand, 16x36 inches, and the rolling stock for transporting the 
rock to the stamp mill has been increased by the purchase of 1,141 new cars. 
The new compressor building is of stone, 36x46x16 feet. ‘The pumping 
machinery from the conglomerate has been transferred to No. 3 shaft, and it 
will suffice for any depth. 

A new rock-breaker 9x15 inches has been added, thus making the number 
10 in all now in use. The rock house and machinery from the conglomerate 
will be transferred to No. 2 amygdaloid shaft. Several new houses have been 
built on the location; others painted and otherwise repaired. 

At the stamp mill, which is at Hancock, a new boiler and condenser have 
been added, and a new force pump, to furnish the water for washing, is now 
being supplied. 

No hand-drilling is now done; the two compressors supply all the power 
required for this work. In 1879 drilling was all hand work. In 1880 and 
1881 it was done by power drills. The average cost for each of the three 
years is shown in the following table: 


1879, 1880. 1881. 
Shaftsicostspertootees ce. sees eee eee ee eee eee $25 38 | $18 67 $15 22 
WD Zesccostepemit 00 Gases at ane ee ae eee 11 14 12 36 11 39 
IDriftsrcoctyperetOO ten = eres tenn soe core see teeny eee 10 42 10 11 8 66 
StopincveostapertavhOmmcasactcs masses a see meee seer 15 33 9 72 10 78 


GENERAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1881, 


Per cent. of 
Expenditures, | expenditures, 


Conslomerate=Minexes ta! ses le oe ae ete $31,287 82 073.22 


Conglomerate tock-houses: 2. ee neat en eno. cee ee eee 5,922 16 013.85 
PAM Vedaloid -MInGe ss ape cas one Saye eee ee ie, ee _... | 227,681 41 532.90 
AMniyo-alond er0CK=b Ouse ee se ee ee ee ree ee eee 19,767 16 046.26 
Dransportation 222 Von ee eee See ee een ee re eee Ste eee 50,812 05 118.93 
Stampin ess: oe Sole ee ee ook ee re ee ee 70,895 24 165.93 
SULEACOMEE es soo ate eat 3 aa ph te 7,966 44 018.71 
ECE eee soins arn ene aE ete ere ee ne 6,836 74 016.00 
Incidentaltetae...9). Sos tao s eee nS cae ee ee 6,069 23 014.20 
Total sce tases. ee ee re $427,238 25 
ConstructionsAaccount 2. 72sse eee as oo. nee eee eee ree 46,128 388 


Total ‘expenditures: 2. 2cen-.-.u.2. oe ae eee eee | $473,366 62 


' 
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The total number of tons of rock hoisted from the mine 190,060; number 
of tons stamped was 160,880; number of tons rejected, 29,180, which yielded 
4,807,424 pounds of mineral, and smelted, gave 4,179,976 pounds of ingot 
copper, which sold for an average price of 10.22 cents per pound, making 
the aggregate receipts from sales of copper, $427,238.25, delivered at the 
smelting works. ‘ 

The yield of mineral per ton of rock was 29.88 pounds; the yield of ingot 
per ton of rock was 25.98 pounds. 

No. of fathoms stoped on the Conglomerate belt, 1,106,03; price paid per 
fathom, $12.74. 


AMYGDALOID BELT, 1s81. 


ENOPHRC CDMOMESITA LS Se etreee ee cls ee oan CSE ame kw Coie aa ey cue 815.2 
LANES OSI? OO GEES AS eNC Ee aetna AEM me eee ere een Pa os nie Rennes HOES IES $15 22 
RCOMOMmRCO ULOle IWIN Z Chet earls oc oe cvmcekscscte ss seco LE ee eee 815.60 
GOM, DOP NOs eis Neer ee a Ee eee OSE Ge ae Ee $11 39 
INOmolmeetnOteCRITtsnacceca oo. ca doce cece eee ck ee ee Ageia e eee fs 4,671.20 
(GOSS DOP ROO ss ede act eee eee er ee SR EaeN a ya PEG 8 $8 66 
IN OMADHOMSISLODIMOMetone 5. ccce nc cheep ocaseeee bee er cee eee ee 7,240.97 
WOSTED CIRO Olnmes seer e on ch a cecac ed nce cause aed ovace eect te ene eee $10 78 
FAIMOUN ERD PICO G Sinking SNALts.. cca ac wese con. Jace cone ccc en eee eeee $12,408 80 
Amount paid for sinking winzes..............--- oid in bic pene ae Oe eae 9,292 87 
ATM OMMOoMDALO tOmanithin oe levels: i. 22.22 =5-co sess cn. cae secs oa eeen eee 40,479 72 
MIMO MINER) DEC ORE SL ODIO sarin cw win s'statdec isa caee ene eeee ee eee eee 78,173 12 
MV ODaIeR HIE A CONE XD CUSCSER es act aah ne mee: Se SO ee ee cemeteries eee 7,966 34 
Mofaconchwucclon we XPCUSOS ssn o<amaercoees ak hoes ee ee see ee ee 46,128 38 
Potalinumbermortonsior reck:hoisted..- =< see58- sn. esee eee oe 190,060 
MotalenummberOtrous Of rocks Stall pe ems. -ae eee Gee oe ale see 160,880 
RopalenuinDemotevOnsere}eCbe dees. chs onan ses aseece su cee see eee moe eens 29,180 
The cost per ton is itemized as follows: 
Per cent. of refined copper to the rock stamped............----.-.-.-.- 01.29 
No, pounds of copper from each ton stamped.-.-........-.-.....-------- 25.98 
| Cost, yo 
Min OACOSD see seine Poe San season < Suewinn is Ga ee eee ae ee ase | $1.6096 60.612 
Assorting and breaking rock: 
VOCK-HOUSe Me SPCNeCra see Ges tee tees atone tree man emcees 1596 060,11 
Lan spOncatlOMm.COSteeeer nce sees elects cee sn beee saan se 3158 118,93 
Cost Ofestampine and washings 2=. . 22 .225-58) seeee nee ese 4407 165,93 
Duntacel eX Pensess- os. sea. occu a <- Bree aes cee ine Smnere ee cee eee 0497 018.71 
OCCT KPCHSCM Cte Le eae ce coo bee meee tenia ccee socns ee 0425 016.00 
Tacidentalvexpenseteoeece cise scr ss = Boece cue nom ciate cee ee 0377 014,20 
MoEalcostepen von OL TOCKs. ..2-acmce se sees cslacisee seeeeee $2.6556 100 


The following table shows the proportional cost of the underground work, 
calling the total underground mining cost unity: 


Per cent. 
UM CererOMnClCOnbra CUS MeN aan nm bat sac ave iaw eee Meee «ei a eee. ae celes = 57,86 
CDAD GOTT UNG. et ho oR Raa a te, ee a 09.54 
sEUTIT |) CELT) Oa ere See om arent ak aimee OS 2 oon) Nee jem lac icin islet tase 07.48 
Compsanyaper centyOfachansemouse COSts. sec sae see osc - scan eccisccmccocec nee 06.89 
SST CLzV/1 G10 1 ana nen tee IOS cr. Me hel se ein ey las macs anata wisi selon Sateen 01.54 
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Mechanic laborzses a. sen. ce ese a Sas 3 Sacarkd Ope aera tae ernie oiel= a= tee ae 01.54 
Dri] “sharpening weer eee cools Sey. ate eee a eae eee See eee 00,17 
EIGIS ting rand HUM PING es sao sok cee Cae ae eee cere ceo een at oe eee eee 07.73 
Sup pli Gs ree eee re rte ste re te LS RS RICE SN ere ote Pe Sic Sic teem are 03,31 
COMPLCSSOIMCOStaee sree ccc sears rece a en ak) eter ete ee tes ats. are oe 04.43 
Mocalundersround mininovexpenses ss. sose eset ee aa eee eee eee 100 


Labor expense was 56 % of total underground cost; supplies cost 44 % of 
total underground expenses. 

The product of the mine was 4,797,396 pounds of mineral, or 2,403 638-2000 
tons, which, being smelted, yielded 87 130-1000 per cent., or 4,179,976 
pounds of refined copper, for which, at about 17 76-100 cents per pound has 
been realized 


PSV OLS(ITMpO eee te ee eee Oe Se ee Le ks i ee ee $742,585 84 
METOMMSAESROL SILVCl tes Sone wes a o.c.en ee nies ale ci ste sto eae ee eee 2,694 25 
ITOMsreCelptscOLintOrestcee 2 Vee oes cc. n samc cec oe = dei oo SS eee 8,894 96 
Makin yoross sTeCelptsem amici Seseiec 33> Sense ee eee eee ee eee $754,175 05 
MEER PCMSES A UNINING: WELC vores cee aac tag cone scdog esas stants $439,491 08 
Oiiicizexpencesewelescr. coon some cos.steet esse. snc t done enae 88,178 99 
Makino cotalecostiol COPPel=~ ac se a --.ce - ase ger eee see eee 527,670 07 
WeAvVINGsAS MINIS PLOUG a. ce ces co oe soe see chee Soe cin ee eee en $226,504 98 
Meduetramount of ‘constructing’ J2-- ---- a -s2 5-6-2 ee eee ee eee 46,128 38 
CAV estas OL DLONb see 9. eat. oc Soe ook cin oe pene ates Some Oe a ee $180,376 60 
And balance of assets January 1,1881.....-..-...25...2205-22 $391,041 39 
Me ssaCiadiden Gu alavin LOS) = As ee hin 3 « Synic/acin nie ae ee 225,000 00 
—————— 166,041 39 
eaves as palanceor assets January 1, 18320-3222 aces cae ee $346,417 99 


From which a dividend of $50,000 was declared payable January 2, 1882. 

No mine on the lake is more completely equipped than the Osceola. In 
respect to its plant and its arrangement for complete and economical working 
it is second to no other mine, and has few equals. If the company owned a 
railroad and could thus do its own transportation, this excessive cost, amount- 
ing to 1-8 of all its expenditures, could be reduced. The rock from the mine 
to the stamp mill on Portage Lake is transported over the Mineral Range 
Railroad, and cost the past year, as shown in the table previously given, 31.58 
cents per ton, or about 3 cents per ton per mile; whereas, at the Atlantic 
Mine, operating its own railroad, the cost is 1.9 cents per ton per mile. That 
the mine is well managed no other evidence is needed than the fact that a 
mine requiring to be so extensively opened as does the Osceola, in order to 
obtain a rock that yields only 14 per cent., is able to pay an annual dividend 
of $225,000 to its stockholders. 

Capt. John Daniels, the agent, is everywhere regarded on Lake Superior as 
one of the most intelligent and thorough mining men that the country 
affords. 

The capital stock is $1,250,000, divided into 50,000 shares of $25 each. 
The office is No. 178 Devonshire street, Boston. James D. Clark, President; 
A. 8. Bigelow, Secretary and Treasurer. ‘Total dividends paid to date, 
$685,000. 

The following figures will serve as comparison between the Osceola, the 
Quincy, and the Atlantic: 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE OSCEOLA MINE (ON THE AMYGDALOID VEIN), 18 
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Co ee et 
No. tons of | Yield of copper.| Yield per ton of| Per cent. of 


rock stamped, Pounds, rock. Pounds.| copper to rock. 
COC Ene oe aebcr Chop su eee 160,880 4,179,976 25.98 1.29 
UU WO Viera etereaanee tes. 6: - 2. 98,869 5,702,606 57.70 Sols 
Atlantica emepayeccs co oapaseee 176,055 2,528,009 14.36 0.718 
SS ener 
ont Net fit sare ; 
OiStamp | per one’ | Business tor | Divi pad 
Osceola ats ERA see net (Men Soe 44 $2 65.56 | $180,376 60 $225,000 
RO eee a tans ee kee Sa ae 72.30 2 73 466,438 39 440,000 
PAST AIGT CRE brie Sastre cee cin tga 4, 42,54 1 7% 82,952 55 80,000 


Without power drills and giant powder it would have been impossible for 
the Osceola to have continued work, much less haye made a profit. By 
employing these great forces they are enabled to push forward their openings 
1,000 feet per month, and to do it at one-half the expense it formerly 
required. A few years ago it cost the Osceola $25 per foot for sinking and 
drifting; now it costs but $12. Formerly it cost $7 per ton for stoping rock. 
The directors once passed a resolution requiring Capt. Ryan to bring the cost 
to $5 per ton; now it costs but $2.65 per ton. Hercules powder and air drills 
have accomplished this; but it is also due in part to the fact that men accom- 
plish more now than formerly. They are required on their contracts to push 
things; it is known what they can do, and they must do it, or they will fail to 
get contracts. Formerly when men got a good contract they would take it 
easy; work but a few hours at a shift, and get about the same done as if 
they had a poor contract and had to work harder. 


THE CALUMET AND HECLA MINE. 


The heavy machinery which the Calumet and Hecla Company has been 
adding to its mining plant, or rather which is to substitute that heretofore 
used in the Calumet Mine, is all in place and nearly ready to work. The 
monster engine is estimated at 4,700 horse power, and has an ordinary working 
capacity of 2,700 horse power. It is designed to work the shafts in the Calu- 
met Mine, both man-engines, the two great pumps, and the compressors. 
The compressor and hoisting machinery for the Calumet Mine are in the same 
building with the large engine, constructed for the purpose. The pumping 
and man-engine machinery are placed in a separate building, standing south 
of the first, and the boilers are in a building to the east. All these structures 
are of stone and brick, etc. The new boilers are each 38 feet long and 8 feet 
diameter, and are steel. The mine has 11 shafts, 5 in the Hecla and 6 in the 
Calumet Mine. Six of these are down to the bottom level—the 27th—a 
length on the lay of the lode of one-half mile. No. 5 shaft, in the Calu- 
met, is only down to the 23d, and has heretofore been used as a ventilating 
shaft, but as the mine is extending in that direction it will be fitted with a 
skip-road and be used hereafter, in hoisting. In the lower levels the drifts are 
extending toward it. No. 3 and No.4 shafts are down to the 9th and 19th 
levels respectively, and are connected. The main copper ground inclines 
downward to the north. 
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A sufficiently full description of the mine is given in the Commissioner’s 
Report of 1880, and there is little more to add. The additional statistical 
information obtained is so meagre as to be of but little value. The dip and 
trend of the lode are remarkably uniform, so that the drifts in the lode are 
very regular; the lode is all stamp rock, and the amount hoisted and treated 
is about 1,200 tons per day, having been somewhat increased through the 
introduction of steel skips and the enlargement of the pulleys from 6 feet 
diameter to 9 feet. 

The hanging wall is very insecure, requiring for its support an excessive 
amount of timbering. Getting these timbers down into the mine consumes 
much of the working time of the shafts, and in a measure limits the amount 
of rock hoisted. 

The estate comprises 1,720 acres in Secs. 13, 14, and 23, T. 56, R. 33, 
being all of Sec. 23 and all of Sec. 14, except the W. 4 of the 8. W. 4, owned 
by the Tamarack, and on which that company has begun to sink its vertical 
shaft. In Sec. 13 the Calumet and Hecla owns 520 acres, the remaining 120 
acres belonging to Messrs. Loring, Palmer, and the heirs of Wm. B. Frue. 

It is stated that the Calumet and Hecla has recently contracted for the 
purchase of this land, agreeing to pay therefor the sum of $1,250,000, or 
nearly $10,417 per acre. The land is said to have cost these parties, some 
years ago, the sum of $20,000. Since that purchase, however, the workings 
of the Calumet and Hecla mine have sufficiently demonstrated the fact that 
the lode continues in all its richness beneath this land. ‘That such an appar- 
ently enormous price should be asked and paid for a limited piece of wild 
land that has no possible value beyond that derived from the supposed exist- 
ence of a deposit of conglomerate lying 2,000 feet beneath its surface, illus- 
trates the wondrous richness of this great mine. 

But a better illustration is the fact that the mine pays a regular quarterly 
dividend of $500,000, and occasionally increases it with an extra, and has paid 
in all, within the past 14 years, the total net sum of 21,350,000. 

Everything about the Calumet and Hecla is done on a scale commensurate 
with the greatness of the mine, and as the mine has an assured future of con- 
tinued richness, the buildings and machinery, etc., are intended to endure for 
along time tocome. The expense does not seem to be much of a considera- 
tion; durability and magnitude are the chief requisites. A large machine 
shop, fully supplied with machinery for making all kinds of repairs is provided, 
an immense shop for sharpening drills, etc., paint shop, etc., and a new stone 
building for the machinery used in the manufacture of the electric light 
employed in the mines. 

It is claimed that the machinery at the Calumet and Hecla excels that 
found at any other mine in the worid, particularly the Hecla and the Calumet 
engines. ‘The former is a compound Leavitt engine, 1,000 horse power, which 
does the hoisting in the Hecla Mine, and also runs the double compressor. 
The power is applied by means of wire rope transmission, running over 
immense, winding drums, of which there are four, in the same building with 
the engine; they are each 25 feet in diameter and 7 feet face. 

The cylinders, high pressure, are 233 inches in diameter, and the low pres- 
sure 36 inches, with 6 feet stroke. The 3 boilers that furnish the steam are of 
steel, each 38 feet long, 8 feet diameter. This machinery, so intricate, so 
powerful, working so silently, has a marvelous beauty, and is well worth a 
journey to see. At present there are in use on the location, all told, 16 
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engines, and the object of the powerful engine now being put in, is to displace 
some of those smaller engines, and let one do the work of many. The weight 
of the big engine is given at 700,000 pounds. ‘The cylinders are respectively 
5 feet 10 inches and 3 feet 6 inches diameter. The engine is said to be the 
largest stationary engine in the world, and cost $100,000. 

In the stone building south of the new Calumet engine house, the cost of 
the machinery is given at $500,000. It is not easy to see the necessity of such 
ponderous pumping machinery in a mine that makes so little water as does 
the Calumet and Hecla. 

About the mine have grown up the villages of Calumet and Red Jacket, 
which have a population of about 6,000 persons, all of whom are directly or 
indirectly supported by the mine. 

The lode extends on the Company’s property, across two sections, 23 and 14, 
on a bearing of N. 39° E., and dipping 38° northwesterly. The mine com- 
mences at the south line of the property, and extends north 5,700 feet ; further 
north the value of the lode is doubtful, since on the Schoolcraft, the next mine 
joining it on the north, the lode proved nearly worthless; 4,200 feet in length 
of the ground that is opened, is considered first-class, yielding 20 pounds 
of copper to the ton of rock. In addition, 800 feet to the east, the com- 
pany has the Osceola amygdaloid belt, which they have just tapped by a 
cross-cut, and also intermediate between it and the conglomerate, was crossed 
a heretofore unknown amygdaloid lode, which seems to be equally promising 
as the Osceola. This cross-cut, extending from the 9th level, will be continued 
to the east line of the property in order to prove the ground; the distance 
will be about 2,100 feet. Asin the Atlantic Mine, no rock is rejected except 
such as falls out from the hanging wall, which latter amounts to about two per 
cent. of the whole. The lode is all taken down, leaving only an occasional 
pillar; in width it varies from 8 feet to 16 feet, and in texture is compact and 
hard. It is like a quarry; the slope is a very advantageous as well as a 
uniform one, and the levels are laid out with the utmost regularity. 

The Calumet and Hecla so far overshadows all other mines in the copper 
district, in its expenditures, in its receipts, in the richness of the mine, in the 
out-put of copper, and in the greatness of its profits, that there is no compari- 
son to be made between it and the others. A course of operations and expen- 
ditures that would speedily swamp any other mine on the lake, can be under- 
taken by the Calumet and Hecla without the least concern; its profits will be 
sure to meet all costs, and still leave enough for enormous dividends. 

Of the 24,6894 tons of refined copper reported from the Lake Superior 
mines in 1880, over 15,8374 tons were the product of this one mine; and of 
the total amount of 301,0532 tons obtained from all the mines since the 
advent of this industry in that country, up to the same year, 126,558 3-5 
tons have been obtained from the Calumet and Hecla in a period of thirteen 
years. 

Of the $2,805,000 of dividends paid to stockholders by the Lake Superior 
copper mines in the past year, $2,000,000 were paid by this company alone ; 
and of the total dividends paid by Lake Superior copper companies to Decem- 
ber 31, 1881, amounting to $32,370,915, more than two-thirds, or $21,350,000 
has been paid by this single company. 

The Calumet and Hecla is one of the world’s phenomena. ‘There is no 
other such an uniformly rich deposit anywhere. The other Lake Superior 
companies, by the best of management and the closest economy, can just 
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manage to exist. Some of them congratulate themselves on being able 
to make a small dividend, under favorable circumstances, but this great 
mine need take no thought of economy; in fact, as compared to its neighbor, 
the Osceola, it apparently does not. It ships its thousands of tons annual 
product, and returns as regularly to its stockholders its millions in dividends. 
Rich in the present and assured of the future, it is no wonder that its shares 
are a coveted possession. 

The capital stock is at the limit allowed by the State law—100,000 shares, 
par value $25, though the latest market quotations give the actual value to be 
$245 per share, thus making the market value of the mine $24,500,000. 

The officers are Alexander Agassiz, President; Chas. W. Seabury, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: Office 67 Milk street, Boston, Mass. J. N. Wright, 
Agent; John Duncan, Assistant Agent, Calumet, Mich. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


Lying adjacent to the Calumet mine, on the north, is the Centennial,— 
formerly the Schoolcraft. It will be remembered as described in a previous 
report that the earlier company worked very zealously for success in the Calu- 
met and Hecla conglomerate; but the extension of the lode on this property 
proved so utterly worthless that the company, after a few years’ struggle, was 
entirely ruined. Its experience was a valuable acquisition to the country, but 
an expensive one for the stockholders. 

The property comprises the S. E. } of Sec. 12, T. 56, R. 33. 

In 18%6 the property was bought at bankrupt sale, and the organization of 
a new company decided upon, to be called the Centennial. In the latter part 
1880, work was begun by the new company on the Osceola amygdaloid. ‘lwo 
shafts were started 660 feet apart, and the work of opening another mine was 
begun, and has since been pushed along with reasonable activity. 

The two shafts have been connected at the first level, and in addition have 
driven south from No. 2, 120 feet, making about 780 feet of drifting done in 
the first level. 

No. 2 shaft is down to the 2d level, and they have drifted from it north and 
south, each way, just farenoughtosink tothe3d level. North from No. 2, a winze 
is sinking to the 2d level, and also south from the same shaft in this level, a 
winze is sinking to the 2d. Four or five air drills are at work, and they are 
able to make about 80 feet per month. A Burleigh compressor, one that was 
on the ground, is employed, but it is the intention to replace it with a Rand 
duplex. 

There are two hoisting engines which operate the shafts, and one of them, 
in addition, works also the pump, and the other the compressor, the power 
being applied by wire rope transmission. 

In drifting they follow the hanging wall. The lode is bunchy—in one place 
where they have drifted across it, it shows a width of 24 feet. No stoping has 
as yet been done, the work being devoted to opening the mine and repairing 
the buildings, etc. The stamp mill is being put in order. It stands near the 
highway which runs north through the property, and was supplied with water 
through a launder from a dam across Calumet Creek. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares, 20,000 of which were sold to provide 
the working capital. 

It is the intention of the company to cross-cut to the new amygdaloid bed, 
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cut by the Calumet and Hecla Company, which should lie about 250 feet to 
the east. The expenditures thus far have been $55,000. 

The officers are: S. L. Smith, President; A. W. Jackson, Secretary and 
Treasurer, New York. Wm. Harris, Acting Agent, Houghton. Joshua 
Hostin, Mining Captain. 


THE TAMARACK MINING COMPANY. 


One of the most interesting projects lately undertaken on Lake Superior is 
that begun by the Tamarack Mining Company, which company was organized 
in January, 1882, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 
shares. ‘The company is an offshoot of the Mineral Land Company, and the 
latter has set off to the Tamarack 1,280 acres of land, in Secs. 10, 11, 14, 15, 
being the N. 4 and the N. 45S. W. i, and N. KH. iS. E. } of Sec. 15, and the 
S. W. 4 and W.4 8. E. 4, and 8. E.4 of S. HE. 4, and N. E.d of N. Et 
of Sec. 10,and W. $ of EH. 38. E. and 8. E.4N. E. 4 Sec. 11, and W.4 
S. W. 4 Sec. 14, T. 56, R. 33. 

The company has begun the work of sinking a vertical shaft, near the 
southeast corner of the property; that is, near the 8. E. cor. of the W. 48. 
W. tof Sec. 14, giving a length of lode between the south and east bound- 
aries of the 80, where it will be intersected by the downright shaft of about 
500 feet. The work is in charge of Capt. Daniels, of the Osceola. In fact 
the men who are at the bottom of the enterprise are the same parties who con- 
trol the Osceola—J. D. Clark, Erastus Corning, etc.—and represent a large cap- 
ital. Theplan of the Tamarack Mining Company is to go down with a vertical 
shaft. Atadepth of about 600 feet this would tap the ‘‘ Allouez conglom- 
erate,’’ and easy cross-cuts would prove that lode several hundred feet deeper 
than it has yet been seen, and admit of the rapid opening of an extensive 
mine. This alone, as a mining venture, would deserve careful consideration. 

Underlying the Allouez lode, and between it and the Calumet conglomerate, 
which will be reached at a depth of 2,100 feet, are a series of amygdaloid 
beds or lodes, which have not been examined in the county of Houghton, 
except at the surface. Some of these in Keweenaw county are copper-pro- 
ducing. 

The fact that a valuable amygdaloid lode was most unexpectedly encoun- 
tered in the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company’s cross-cut, east, at the thir- 
teenth level, lends an importance to this enterprise. After reaching the Cal- 
umet conglomerate less than 600 feet of sinking will expose the Osceola 
amygdaloid. A system of cross-cuts, with modern mining facilities inexpen- 
sive and expeditious, would, from the depth last named, make available about 
1,800 feet in length of the most productive copper lode in the world. 

The Osceola amygdaloid is now proved to be an important and profitable 
copper producer, and it should be noted that the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, in cross-cutting to reach this lode, made the discovery before 
alluded to, thus proving the existence of an important, and at the point of 
discovery, rich lode, which also dips into this property. Consequently the 
Tamarack Mining Company will have placed in its hands the opportunity of 
working three of the best known and defined belts of the country, to say noth- 
ing of those on which, comparatively, no examination has before been made. 

The Tamarack land on which the lode is sinking “ corners in’? on the Calu- 
met and Hecla. ‘The shaft is started as far east as practicable, so as to strike 
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the lode as near the surface as they can reach it. After reaching the lode 
they can then work down on the incline of the deposit, which, dipping to the 
northwest, will give constantly additional length as they go down. 

The following interesting paper on the undertaking by the Tamarack Com- 
pany is prepared by Capt. Daniels, for the Report of Commissioner of Mineral 
Statistics : 

‘«The Tamarack is one of the most interesting, and perhaps important 
undertakings ever commenced in the copper region of Michigan. 

‘<Tt is not to be wondered at that the extension of the Calumet conglomerate 
beyond the limits of that mine should receive attention, for there can be but 
little question but that this lode will yield more profit in the aggregate than 
any other vein or lode yet opened in the United States. ‘The Schoolcraft on 
the north, and Osceola on the south of the Calumet and Hecla, on the same 
lode, were neither of them permanently successful. The Osceola got a mere 
taste of the conglomerate productiveness, and the Schoolcraft less than that. 
The Tamarack, however, takes the dip of the lode from the Calumet and 
Hecla Mines, and if the copper-courses are continuous, must encounter them. 
The extent of the territory is ample, and is so situated that it surrounds the 
main part of the Calumet and Hecla Mines. 

**TIn working the Calumet and Hecla the position of the Frue 80 acres inter- 
feres with the sinking of the Hecla shafts, Nos. 3 and 4. A continuation of 
these shafts on the plane of the lode to depths of 3,500 and 38,800 feet, 
respectively, will strike the Tamarack lines. No. 2, Hecla, will run nearly 
4,400 feet deep, and those further north deeper proportionately, but all will, if 
sunk, run into the Tamarack. Those furthest north will run deep, but it 
must be remembered that the Calumet and Hecla is the result of about 16 
years’ work, and that the 28th level has been reached at a depth of over 2,500 
feet on the plane of the lode. ‘This, notwithstanding the fact that the region 
profited very little either by drilling machinery or the use of high explosives, 
except in the last five years. On the matter of progress in opening mines one 
should rather look for further improvement than expect any retrogression. 

‘“The owners of the l'amarack recognize these facts, and believing that the 
lode can be as easily followed, perhaps more easily followed from perpendicular 
shafts than by the system hitherto in vogue, they have inaugurated what may 
be termed a new departure in the copper region, namely, to sink a perpendicular 
shaft about 2,000 feet deep, and strike the Calumet conglomerate on the same 
horizon as the Calumet and Hecla Mine reaches when it is 3,500 feet deep. 
~ ©The regular mode of working the bedded deposits is to uncover the out- 
crop, and after cribbing up a shaft on same angle of inclination through the 
overlying sand, sink on, or follow the lode bed, or belt in its dip with the 
strata, of which it is an integral part. ‘These shafts are found on inclinations 
varying from 25° to 44° from the horizon, those at and around Calumet dip- 
ping at about 37° to 38°. 

“*Tt is easy to see that under these circumstances a much shorter outlet to a 
mine is attainable by sinking a perpendicular shaft ‘than by following the 
inclination of the bed worked. Whether other considerations can be as easily 
met will probably be determined here. The local management of the Tama- 
rack do not hesitate to speak in the affirmative. 

‘* Stepping into the coal regions of this and other countries, and noting shafts 
deeper than this now proposed, with openings from them extending miles 
underground, and we conclude that there is nothing new in this undertaking 
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that has not been successfully met before. For deep sinking the copper region 
affords advantages rarely met elsewhere. But little water permeates through 
the rock after a depth of 300 feet is reached, and the increase in temperature 
is not very apparent in the deepest mines. 

*“The consideration first with the Tamarack Company is that they have no 
other means of access to the mineral deposits that underlie their property, so 
that unless this mode of working is carried out, they could only realize from 
those which outcrop on the Calumet Mine, by selling to that company. Some 
of the inducements for retaining these lands are worthy of notice. 

“The working length of the Calumet and Hecla, old mine, is not much, if 
anything, short of a mile. The South Mine, near the Osceola, when devel- 
oped, will probably exceed half a mile in length, with every prospect of the 
ore bodies uniting before the South Mine is as deep as the principal part of 
the mine is at this time. The giving out of the copper in depth has not 
received serious consideration, and as the rock now treated in the stamp mills 
of the Calumet and Hecla is of better average yield than formerly, it may be 
assumed that up to this time the reason for doing so has not become apparent. 
If the copper holds down the ‘Tamarack gets it. It has continued down 
2,000 feet, and less than another 1,000 feet will reach the line that separates 
the two properties. The risk then is reduced to a small one, and the chances, 
as we shall see, are large. 

“Tt would be difficult, for lack of data, to speak of the business of the Calu- 
met and Hecla in a particular way, and we further feel that it would be out of 
place here to do so, but sufficient has been made public to throw a good deal 
of light on the Tamarack’s chances, and these we would merely glance at, 
confining statements to inside figures. 

“The Calumet and Hecla Company divides 82,500,000 among its stock- 
holders, and the very important improvements of late years would absorb a 
furtner expenditure of $500,000; for the machinery erected is of the most 
costly character, while it seems large enough to reach any required depth. 
The receipts then, beyond running expenses, would be, say $3,000,000. The 
amount of rock treated in the stamp mills does not exceed 1,000 tons per day, 
say 370,000 tons yearly. $3,000,000=$94 as profit obtained per ton of rock. 

‘‘ Admit that the price of copper averages high compared with a few years 
ago, and set the profit at $8 per ton of rock treated. When it is understood 
that the Atlantic and the Franklin Mines earn less than $1 per ton on rock 
treated, the Osceola less than $1.50, and the Quincy Mine, in her most pros- 
perous year, less than $4 per ton, and then on about one-third the quantity 
of rock, it will be seen that the effort to get a share of those unusual 
(in copper) profits, is promoted by very strong incentives. 

‘Tt would be safe to assume that the rock from the Calumet and Hecla 
Mines produces from 4 % to 5 % of ingot copper,—say the less named. A 
cubic fathom of conglomerate would then produce 1,600 pounds of copper, 
worth at 15 cents per pound, $240. Assume that the lode or bed is 8 feet 
thick—it is probably more—it will then afford for each 40 acres, 80,000 
fathoms, or 1,600,000 tons of rock, equal to five years output as at present 
from the Calumet and Hecla Mines, and $15,000,000 of profit, if it is practi- 
cable to extract the copper as economically as they have been doing. 

«‘ Without intending any reflection on the Tamarack management we will say 
that the working of 40 acres of their property should yield a profit of 
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$10,000,000, assuming, of course, that the lede bears its regular size and 
character for productiveness in the tract worked. 

**In running over these figures one cannot but be impressed with ideas that 
there are indications of extravagance about them; but the statements made are 
borne out by results in the past, and there is no reason at present to look for 
less favorable returns than haye been made. It may be that this will assist in 
comprehending more fully the capabilities of the Calumet conglomerate, but 
it is only put forward to show what the possibilities are for the ‘Tamarack. 

“‘The new shaft will encounter many of the lodes of the country, prominent 
among them the Allouez, which will be cut at a depth of about 500 feet, and 
many are of opinion that here it will be highly productive.”’ 


COPPER INDUSTRY STATISTICS. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


Total to date. 


$260,000 
2,227,660 
21,350,000 


The following table shows the stock quotations in Boston, of Lake Superior 
copper mines for several years past, taken from Martin’s Stock Reporter : 
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LAKE SUPERIOR MINING COMPANIKS. 
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STATISTICS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


The following extracts, from mining journals, relating to the copper indus- 
try, are introduced : 
y 


CENSUS REPORT ON THE COPPER INDUSTRY. 


Until the Chilian copper fields rose into importance, the world depended on 
Cornwall for this mineral. In 1842 some Buffalo hunters discovered a rich 
mine in the Lake Superior region, which has yielded thousands of tons of 
copper. At present the world’s production of copper is about as follows: 

Chili and Peru, 34,000 tons; United States, 25,500 tons; Australia, 14,500 
tons; Russia, 5,600 tons; England, 5,200 tons; and all other countries 
19,000 tons, making an aggregate of 103,800 tons. The United States is the 
second copper-producing country in the world, and the census of 1880 will 
show that we produced over 25,500 tons of copper, or to be more exact, 
51,091,188 pounds. This amount of copper would make a cube, whose edge 
would be 454 feet, or, in other words, would cover 25.9 acres with a sheet one 
inch thick. The copper product has increased since the census of 1870, 
116.41 per cent. in weight and 70.25 per cent. in value, the fall in price per 
pound, according to Prof. Pumpelly, being almost exactly accounted for by 
the rise in the value of the paper dollar. In 1870 the Lake Superior region 
produced 83 per cent. of the entire product; in 1880 it attained 89.71 per 
cent. 

A curious fact, tending to show the inereased skill in copper mining, and 
the extensive introduction of steam power and improved machinery, notably 
the drills driven by compressed air, is brought out by this inquiry. Though 
the product has increased 116 per cent., the number of employes has increased 
only 13.7 per cent., while the capital has increased 303 per cent., the horse 
power of the steam engines 119 per cent., and the consumption of material 
136.5 per cent. The gain in production per hand is 90 per cent. The same 
labor which in 1870 produced 4,387 pounds of copper now produces 8,344 
pounds. 

The following table from the census report shows the copper product of 
the United States for 1880 in pounds of ingot copper, and the value of the 
products. 


Product pounds Value of Product. 


of copper. 
IMT CII AT tre oe ene Nctgem seer ey eave eee a ne en pe 45,830,262 $7,979,232 
WE WHET epet pee) enantio oe ee se Os a eee ie 83,080 10,115 
WENA a Chis eae te See seers sas ie eee EGS 164,640 1,200 
MISSO UIE To. 17. Aaa oe oe be, Sates Releemee We glee saaeea 230.77 25,730 
INO RCATOLINAS. te eee coe omens an Oe eee 1,640,000 350,000 
PEMNSVAV ANIA * 5:8 earns © ee ee ee ene 476,508 5,630 
‘Tennessee .-| Not:reported. 
MAGTSOTVOY AE 5 co EM Spee 20s Rn Re a 2,747 S94 469,495 » 
Wisconsin : 18,087 1,549 
Coloradouereprn..... sec meee e BBR Stet a Saecile ) : 
Ariz \ 
Idaho. |) = 2064480 Nat neponted: 
California ere; St eee a 


The production of the extreme western states and territories (Colorado, 
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Arizona, Idaho, California), as far as received by the census office, is 5, 764,- 
560 pounds, or 11.28 per cent. of the amount produced in the eastern dis- 
tricts. Eleven new mines in Maine, Mayland, and New Hampshire, report 
the employment of 162 men, the payment of $31,985 wages, and 7,650 for 
material consumed. They have spent $658,570 for machinery, dead work, 
etc., but have produced no ingot copper. The returns from this class of 
mines are not included in above table. The value of the plant in Michigan is 
placed at $5,275,185, and all copper mines in the United States at mineral 
produced which valued, depends, of course, on the averaged price of copper 
during a term of years, and on the expectation of productive life for each 
mine, is placed at $24,116,300 in Michigan, and $24,517,164 for the entire 
country, and total capital at $30,417,551 for Michigan, and $31,675,096 for 
the United States. As compared with the iron ore mining industry copper 
employs 80.53 per cent. less hands, uses 60.61 per cent. less value material, 
and represent 48.61 per cent. of the capital. The product of copper is worth 
38.98 per cent. of value of iron ore mined, but it costs 39.92 per cent. as much 
in labor to raise it. The average monthly wages in copper mining is 49.98, 
against $32.26 in iron ore mining, in addition to which the miner has the 
great advantage of more continuous employment. Copper mines involve the 
employment of skilled and high-priced labor.—P. L. Gazette. 


A FACT THAT SHOULD NOT BE FORGOTTEN. 


The mines of one county of Michigan—that in which this paper is pub- 
lished—have divided more money among their stockholders, during the eight 
months ending August 31, than the mines of any other single state or terri- 
tory in the whole union. The dividend record of the Houghton county copper 
mines for 1881 stands as follows: 


CV TIMIC TE Uwe Clases see 5 cee. he wae Th oma atin cioee Sue plea atc eeee eine $2,000,000 
OSC C0) a en rn eas fe ore ee FS 2 2 ee caw acces Se epaeeeeen 225,000 
OTN Cy EEE ren ne ern no oro nin on ease nanes cals esuee wont erimeys 440,000 


The copper mines of Houghton county, saying nothing whatever of the 
copper-producing industries of Keweenaw and Ontonagon, and the iron mines 
of Marquette and Menominee—have paid $720,000 more than those of Cali- 
fornia; $393,750 more than those of Colorado; $1,310,000 more than those 
of Dakota; $1,670,000 more than those of Montana; $697,475 more than 
those of Nevada; $1,539,000 more than those of Utah.—Northwestern 
Mining Journal. 

The sales of mining stocks in New York for the week ending Saturday, 
February 18, amounted to 1,311,887 shares, in which not a single share of 
Lake Superior copper or iron mining stocks was included. Lake Superior 
mines paid their shareholders over $6,000,000 in dividends during 1881, while 
all the gold and silver bonanzas of the east, west, north, and south, whose 
shares are the favorites with the Gothamites, paid only $13,229,318. ‘The 
mines that paid the Michigan dividends have an aggregate capital stock of 
less than $9,000,000; those that paid dividends in other parts of the country 
have a capital stock amounting to millions.—Northwestern Mining Journal. 

The New York Daily Stock Report of the 17th ult., gives a list of gold, 
silver, and copper mining companies in Arizona, California, Dakota, Maine, 
Nevada, and North Carolina, which have levied since January 1, $1,921,900 
in assessments, and collected, since their organization, a grand total of 
$75,360,680. This total only, recollect, includes mines that have levie 
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assessments since January 1, 1881. Of the entire list, embracing 93 compa- 
nies, 11 have paid dividends amounting to $83,058,000, of which $74,444,000 
were paid by the California and Consolidated Virginia, which are now consid- 
ered ‘busted bonanzas.’? Deducting the total assessments from the total 
dividends, it appears that the net surplus divided among stockholders has 
been $7,698,000, or a little over ten per cent. on the capital collected by 
assessment. 

Look on that picture and then on this: The Michigan copper mining indus- 
try, from its beginning in 1844 to the present time, has required in its devel- 
opment less than $22,000,000, and has paid in dividends very nearly $32,000,- 
000, or about $10,000,000 more than the entire capital invested.—orth- 
western Mining Journal. 


MICHIGAN METALS. 


A comparatively small, narrow part of the State of Michigan, skirted its 
whole extent on the north by Lake Superior, and on the south, in large part, 
by Lakes Michigan and Huron, and known as the Upper Peninsula, in little 
more than a quarter of a century, has contributed to the realized mineral 
wealth of the country nearly $300,000,000 in ingot copper, pig iron, and iron 
ores. Of this immense product the iron mines have furnished nearly 
$130,000,000. Last year the copper product was in value about $10,000,000, 
and the iron about $18,000,000, making a total of $28,000,000, while the 
promise for 1882, both for copper and iron, is that the product will be greater. 
A pretty good showing for a strip of wilderness, and there is to-day more iron 
in sight than ever before, more new mines than old ones, and more iron terri- 
tory remaining to be opened and explored than has been explored up to this. 
time, three acres to one.—Mining Record. 

Five copper mines of Michigan have paid 36 96-100 per cent. of the total 
dividends distributed by 32 companies engaged in mining in ten states and 
territories; and 27 mines of all descriptions, in other states than Michigan, 
have paid 63 4-100 per cent. 

From the beginning of mining operations in the Lake Superior copper region 
up to date, very nearly $32,000,000 bave been paid in dividends, from the 
earnings of mines all but one of which are to-day actively working, and most 
of them in better condition to produce copper than ever before in their entire 
history. ‘There is in their several treasuries a surplus aggregating about 
$5,000,000; their outlook at depths ranging from 500 to 2,700 feet is excel- 
lent ; their product, as hitherto shown in these columns, was greater, with one 
exception, in 1881 than ever before in one twelve month; they have paid on a 
total paid up capital of $6,261,000, dividends amounting, in exact figures, to 
$31,899,742, an amount more than one-third greater than the total sum 
expended in the development of all the copper mines ever worked on Lake 
Superior, or more than 152 per cent. on the entire outlay. 

The above is a brief history of the development of the Lake Superior cop- 
per district, so far as such development has occasioned an outlay of dollars 
and cents, and been productive of substantial returns. Itis a plain statement 
of facts—a record that can challenge comparison with that of any other 
mining district in the United States—Worthwestern Mining Journal. 


COLORADO GOLD VS. LAKE SUPERIOR IRON AND COPPER MINES. 


There is still a large difference in favor of the Lake Superior iron mines, or 
rather iron mining companies. Referring to a statement made by the Chicago 
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Times that 17 Colorado mines, with an incorporated capital of $63,700,000 
had returned to shareholders $3,141,750 (about 5 per cent.) in 1881, the 
Hancock Mining Journal says: 

‘*Compare the aggregate capital of those 17 mines and the dividends paid 
thereon, with the capital of the undermentioned Lake Superior copper mines 
and the dividends paid by the same on the earnings of 1881. 


Capital stock, Dividends, 
WaAMIMetAanGwleClase ns se. Sa. sen. oe oy Cae uae nt $2,500,000 $2,000,000 
INITIO. 3 co Guede ES COUR E ETE ee ee Anes eae ee ees 1,000,000 80,000 
Contes mmnP meen SS Sierra ele ae El eet As enlace ace 500,000 60,000 
DIE ON ears cits REESE Ss ape ee a a 1,250,000 225,000 
HUME. — in SARS: RAGE He a A ee ee ane eo 1,000,000 440,000 
SOE 25 Ree os Siete TES ok a a $6,250,000 $2,805,000 


“* Dividends in one year equal to 40 4-10 per cent. on the aggregate capital 
stock of five companies.’’ 

The Mining Journal can name three iron mining companies doing business 
in this Upper Peninsula with an incorporated capital of $2,100,000, whose net 
earnings in 1881 were greater than those of all the gold and silver mines of 
Colorado. And yet we presume the Times item was published with a view of 
inducing the investment of more capital in Colorado mining! The showing 
is bad enough as it is; what would it be if the whole truth were to be stated, 
by giving a list of the hundreds of Colorado mines in the working of which 
millions have been expended, and from which shareholders have never 
received a single cent in return. There is no snch dark side to the Lake 
Superior picture.— Marquette Journal. 


CALUMET AND HECLA. 


The Calumet and Hecla stands at the head of the world’s mining enter- 
prises, having paid more in dividends, in proportion to the investment, than 
any other mine of ancient or modern times. ‘Twenty millions and a half in 
property and plant, on an investment little, if any, more than one million, is 
a record never beaten—neyer equaled, or likely to be. Neither California nor 
Australia, with their gold, nor Nevada or Colorado, with their silver, come 
near the pride of the copper region, and it is just now in bonanza again, hav- 
ing found the amygdaloid to reinforce its conglomerate wealth. 

Operations on the manganese lode, near Copper Harbor, have been sus- 
pended for the present. Mr. McCandless, of Pittsburg, a part owner in the 
industry, and also representing the interests of others, arrived at Copper Har- 
bor on the 1%th inst., and will settle all accounts of the mine to date. A 
majority of the owners deem it advisable to make further investigations as to 
the value of the ore before proceeding further. The ore produced carries 
considerable copper and they are afraid it may be difficult to separate the one 
from the other. 

Mr. J. F. Bennett, under whose direction the work has been conducted 
thus far, has been east for the past month, but is expected back soon. On his 
return he may decide to resume work at once. He is very sanguine as to the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, and does not anticipate trouble in separat- 
ing the copper from the manganese.—Hancock Journal. 
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A CHEERFUL VIEW OF THE BUSINESS OF MINING. 


The unusual care with which mining properties are now examined before 
purchase, and the cautiousness of the investor, although in marked contrast to 
the condition a few years ago, indicates one of the most healthful and bene- 
ficial states of public sentiment for those who have properties truly valuable. 
Although the enthusiastic prospector, with a few samples in his pocket, who 
who has been dreaming of the hundreds of thousands of dollars that can be 
secured for his claim, may be rudely awakened upon his arrival in the eastern 
market, yet every true friend of the mining industry must see, in this return 
to the basis of business, a most hopeful sign for the future of mining, and the 
certain investment of intelligently directed capital in its direction. Mining 
has rapidly and successfully passed a number of trying periods, all of which 
were dangerous to its best prosperity and development, but each one has 
brought its sterling character and real worth before the people in a clearer 
and better light, until it is now generally understood that mining investments 
and mining developments in the direction of production is the only legitimate 
line of activity, and that all the intelligently directed effort to this end has 
ever proved substantially and permanently profitable. We confess that the 
people have paid a large price for the wisdom they have learned, but it is 
valuable knowledge now they have obtained it. 

Mining, under all the disadvantages and obstacles, natural and artificial, 
that have been thrown around it, through all the epochs of excitement, ignor- 
ance, and mismanagement, dishonesty and speculation, has at last revealed a 
place where it is beginning to be better understood and comprehended in its 
true light than ever before. A mine and a farm are found to be much alike 
in regard to the object of improvement and development, which is produc- 
tion. Bread and bullion, the two great motors of human activity, the two 
strong staffs of life, do not grow ready made. Both are the result of time, 
capital, labor, and intelligence, hence their real worth and value. Men are 
beginning to perceive this fact, and are returning from their expensive chase 
after a glittering ignis fatwus to find that mining is a plain, substantial, 
solid, and permanent reality, partaking largely of the character of the 
enduring rock and eternal mountains which generally surround the depos- 
itories of mineral wealth. Readjusted to a working and business basis, mining 
may be robbed of much of the romance and gorgeousness with which it has 
been clothed by ignorant and designing persons; it will lose much of its spec- 
ulative and uncertain aspect, but every true friend of this colossal industry 
will rejoice to see all those false and deceiving trappings torn away, so that 
mining may stand in her own rude and simple raiment upon the solid rock of 
truth, a giantess of strength and power, a stern but beautiful queen, magnifi- 
cent in the grandeur and wealth of her mighty kingdom, in which new states 
and massive industries will be born, to grow and flourish in the sunshine of a 
perpetual prosperity.—Mining Review. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The plan followed by the Census Bureau has been to try to secure individual 
returns; but many causes tend to render this method a difficult one. It was 
found to be impracticable to do more than obtain returns from the larger 
producers. In some instances, well-based and careful estimates were sub- 
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mitted by experts, covering aggregates of a large number of small mines for 
whole districts. 

Even with greatly increased facilities, says Mr. King, there were many gaps 
in the testimony, which had to be filled out by estimates derived from other 
data than those collected directly by the experts. Where such estimates have 
been applied m the tabulation, they have been indicated by an asterisk (*). 
In all cases a careful scrutiny has been exercised in the selection and com- 
parison of material. It is believed, in view of the more extended and fuller 
details accessible, as compared with previous researches of the same nature, 
that the results reached in this compilation are as close an approximation to 
absolute accuracy as it is possible to attain without a far greater expenditure 
of money and time than the subject demands. 

The total product of each State and territory, including the silver contents 
of placer gold, appears in the accompanying table, which shows the aggregate 
bullion output of the United States for the census year. 

The figures given in the table are of assay values, and are therefore con- 
siderably higher than the actual market value. Disregarding express charges, 
commissions, and cost of refining and coining, there is still a large deduction 
to be made for this discount, in estimating the cash value of the bullion to 
the producers. Assuming the gold to have brought on the average $20 per 
troy ounce and the silver $1.124 per troy ounce, the cash received would have 
been $32,394,794 for the gold, $35,772,160 for the silver, and $68,166,954 
total. The loss to the miners, as compared with the full assay value, would 
therefore have been $984,869 on the gold, $5,338,797 on the silver, and 
$6,323,666 altogether, or about 1-34 of the full gold-coining value, over $ 
of the nominal silver value, and over 1-12 in all, during the single census 
year. While there is no regular discount on gold, the large amount of placer 
gold sold at an undervaluation renders the average price assumed a probable 
one. The price for the silver is an estimate of average local rates for the 
year. 

The bullion product of the deep mines of the United States for the year 
under review amounted to 35 tons 900 pounds avoirdupois (1,033,974.6 ounces 
troy) of fine gold, and 1,087 tons 900 pounds avoirdupois (31,717,297) ounces 
troy of fine silver. That of the placer mines weighed 19 tons 1,824 pounds 
avoirdupois (580,766.6 ounces troy) in fine gold, with which were alloyed 2 
tons 1,498 pounds avoirdupois (80,1773 ounces troy) of silver. The total 
weight of fine bullion was no less than 55 tons 724 pounds ayoirdupois 
(1,614,741.2 ounces troy) of gold, and 1,090 tons 398 pounds avoirdupois 
(31,797,474.3 ounces troy) of silver. These huge figures may be better 
grasped, perhaps, by considering that the gold represents five ordinary car- 
loads, while a train of 109 freight cars of the usual capacity would be 
required to transport the silver. Historians have stated that during the early 
Spanish occupation whole galleons were freighted exclusively with silver from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. This would hardly seem to be an exaggera- 
tion, in view of the fact that the present annual product of the United States 
would suffice to form the full cargo of a large modern vessel. 

In addition to the returns received directly from the mines, there are sev- 
eral minor points to be included in the total yield. A larger item than it is 
usually considered to be is the annual hoarding of rich specimens. ‘This is 
not accounted for in the mine production as reported. While it is impossible 
to state the actual amount thus absorbed with any degree of precision, a 
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careful estimate would place the value of the gold nuggets and ore annually 
added to the cabinets of collectors at not less than $150,000, and that of the 
silver ore at about $50,000. This, in view of the great number of mineral 
collections maintained throughout the mining territory, is certainly not an 
over-estimate, 

There is also quite an extensive manufacture of gold quartz into jewelry 
and souvenirs, particularly in San Francisco. The value so absorbed prob- 
ably does not fall short of $50,000 annually. In 1870 the United States 
Mining Commissioner estimated the amount of: gold hoarded as specimens 
or worked up by local jewelers at $400,000. The same authority, at that 
period, estimated the annual loss of gold dust in handling as currency at 
$100,000. As the practice of using dust for money has almost disap- 
peared, the amount so lost is now very small. 

Another indefinite quantity is the value of precious metal lost in melting, in 
assay grains, etc. Summing up the estimates for these additional items, the 
following result is reached : 


Gold. Silver. Total. 


Bullion product shown in preceding tables... | $33,379,663 | $41,110,957} $74,490,620 
Estimated value of specimens hoarded..-_-... 150,000 50,000 200,000 
Estimated value of gold quartz made into 

ewelrysandisOUuVenITS 2-500" har ence eae 50,000 Re ser eaves 50,000 
Estimated value of gold dust lost in handling 

AUCULEEN CE serena snes ae ree Aer eee 1 0:000)|| Sea aeseeneee 10,000 
Estimated loss in melting and assaying, 

ASSAVEO TAINS ObGree = eseee se cae since ceccoee 20,000 10,000 30,000 

Rot alae meee seek cote concede Se $33,609,663 | $41,170,957] $74,780,620 


DIVIDENDS PAID FROM AMERICAN MINES IN 1881. 


Name of Company, Location, of Amounts paid. 
FAM GTC TUNIC a ENG Le ee es et ta ee a Sea saber Colorado. $66,667 
PUI CONS INVGl eee name ean te ee cone enn ee eee asic a ee Montana. 400,000 
IpisekebearmOuavtz SOld essence tence oe oes Sense eeeee California. 24,000 
Bonanza Developing Company, Silver.......-..----.----. Colorado. 135,000 
WOSconpan devMOntaAnast Ol sss eae sence a conse ae ain Montana. 200,000 
BLOW NLAn dwULLONySiVeleeneeaneea cases scccce = snecn eee Nevada. 8,333 
Bulwer Consolidated. cold aeecse sess ee --esree eee oa California. 10,000 
Calumet andHeelascopperta-2=. =e. - +s eens eee See cere Michigan, 2,000,000 
Catal pa, silvers leadanest2.- a scaeee sso 2 shee. eee eee eens Colorado. 120,000 
Central co p perc mare nc ccc cece hoes eee cn eee ene oe Michigan. 120,000 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company of Georgia, gold_... | Georgia. 32,000 
Copper:Qucens cop pene. tie con eee eee eee wees Arizona. 150,000 
Christy asilyersee- eee ee oat Bowen een ee ee ne ee ee Utah. 24,000 
Chinycolitessilver dead sams oc cece ae eee ee ae - | Colorado. 500,000 
Wendwood-Lerra. COld ena sas ae eee re eee ee ee Dakota. 480,000 
Dunkinwsilver, lead eesee eee oe ak cee ees ae ee eee cee Colorado. 110,000 
Hurekai@onsolidated: silver, leads. s2asesen= oeaeeeeeee cee Nevada, 225,000 
Hvyeninowstarcsilver, leadsa. o .- Wen ws 2 Seen os seer Colorado. 500,000 
TE XCHADO Cre stLVere sce an Se mee nt een eee re eee Nevada. 15,000 
Rather sDewmeteo old=aeeess- =. ste ne ee eee sere eee Dakota. 200,000 


Gagnon, silveneeane: oe Steen rcs fo Jee eee aan Montana. 5,000 
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DIVIDENDS PAID FROM AMERICAN MINES IN 1881.—Continued, 


Name of Company. ae a Amounts paid. 
Gemenicke aaseeeeterieiasteace. -o-sscccseescceettecnsstete Colorado. $3,750 
Glass-Pendery, BUYER LOD Cree a 4 ere Seep Ne ce tes oe ere Colorado. 25,000 
Groiksl SWS) BONG eS SR ARORA ae ee eee California. 67,500 
Grandi entrolestinerencs cs... cmcosancete acess oot ote Arizona. 200,000 
Great Western, quicksilver... 2. -.2-.-2.25 2.02 es ecce eco California. 25,000 
GrocnmiountainecOld fseee. 22 ao ceca es was occas eeeae California, 109,375 
iFeciar® onsolmdated, Silver... -22cececasaececcesace seease Montana, 90,000 
AtihomalaercllVelledeee. oscelss cw ccutee bveek ao ceceouece Colorado. 120,000 
Elo mmes vale OOl Memes ak cs ces ca Sa baoucekeeaceceseecss Dakota. 360,000 
LEORMESIVETSLLVCIa 16 Ue emmcinnc a aocma aces ome ce ses aoe Utah. 300,000 
AGRO, (CRORE WAM Gis 0) 0 A oe See eee Sareea California. 263,500 
POR CIMCOD, SIV Clo oon cn tacininme a a wae suwicencniececsaencd Nevada. 51,500 
foyoreoncolidated ;@oldeae ct. 22 ceed ean cic sneces oases California. 40,000 
BMG MBORIVeRs SULVel Ode seem cre eect ne amas ceeroewcese Colorado. 500,000 
PPI ALANS NVerslCA Cece eer camema ects mses cashansyoese Colorado. 180,000 
Leadville Consolidated, silver, lead........-...-..---.---- Colorado. 20,000 
Moore Mining and Smelting Company, silver, lead_....... || Colorado. 36,000 
Morning Star, Silvie Ca CO Meee err ares 5oe noe oem Colorado. 75,000 
Napa Consolidated, GUTCKS Ulver ce ese ae oa eater California, 90,000 
INORVEN IO SUNS eee le soe ee ne ae ere Nevada. 25,000 
Wow MOU EU, RONG. «se oso ene atone Seeeeee Aeee oor ce California. 100,000 
INOntheDeclicclslonsilvercnrss eco cca ages cee neaacee eee Nevada. 15,000 
INortnermebelleysulvetrsenasca= sea. sceme aceon ae oe ee cee = Nevada. 387,500 
OetariOmoulviersamen et) me necm soem = Manns ee asad anne te coins Utah. 800,000 
WO SCOOMAMECOD Det eaaen ane ae te Aas am nace ean auee ieee atc Michigan. 225,000 
Raluimaswmune kaw Ol renee aos enciatse cus a ceineeee nS California. 135,468 
Plumas Mining and Water Company, gold._..._...--.---- California. 7,500 
EZOL OMAN SINVC tamer nee Oe ccc ce oma e oS acacccee cacicie Michigan. 12,000 
Onickcilversprererred. QUICKSILVel. ose - cece ose cae oes cane Nevada. 396,945 
Ouicksilverecommon, Quicksilveri.-o-acsss2 2-5 ssceen- a= California. 128 446 
QuitGy, COMIN 28 asus eee bea eeeees Se eee eee see ae California, 320,000 
Ricumoncd Consolidated, silver, leads-----.-.-2-----4-<-= Nevada. 788,292 
IRNSTING SHO (GONG Race nedeaesere eee eeM EO Aneron = ean Rees California. 25,875 
Ropentstreleectsilver leads 2s ossncncsncns ey occ eee see Colorado. 50,000 
RopmMsonsCousolidated, silver, leadsoc.-.s-c20-s2--5 nese Colorado. 400,000 
Sti, UOSO DS CRG ee Aas Gees eoen sae ce cCmeO See se mesrn eer Missouri. 60,000 
SHCRNawbUbbeS. CONC ae eee jet cee coe sete toon eee eeee California. 78,125 
SUNOR LM UNO + Cone sesame cieebaodeeo. cucHsenEsegotee Arizona. 300,000 
UV ered OAM STIVG Eee ae een ee tee Sasa no eminiaseieeies Colorado. 50,000 
South Yuba Water and Mining een FOO Were eee California. 120,000 
SPEIM OV Al CV SOLMNs Seeman cotiase ce eames ies aca ses California. 50,000 
Standard ConsolidatedyoOldeseessecmannosses= sence aa California. 975,000 
Span GrOVem SlLVeRotiasetiae ee ace ce eae accesses cles Nevada. 120,000 
SUOTMON GUNES Soa Gad ay eee eee toe ee Par Utah. 20,000 
IND Weoyo; HINGIS Rises aes Sei seae ieee es ea etree nner Nevada, 100,000 
PROM SPONCmMSIIV Clemens cee. nce oe acc to Noone cenee Arizona. 600,000 
Wile, SUI: 5! eae ae pecene se eee eee eee SBeeaeS Arizona, 80,000 
MesnenoR(Contentiom)asilveris.-scce- senses - se eae eee Arizona. 775,000 
Wilms, GONG cos cca c Gee tose eS EEE een ees Aaa ee es eee California. 8,000 
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Total amount paldiby.coldsm ines sense eer e ae eee eee eee ee $3,286,343 
Motaliamoun bap al dep y Ulver min C2 cece ee een ete mance rete eee 4,213,333 
Totaliamountepalaapye silver and el 6a conti eS emer eee ete e eee ere 4,015,959 
PotalamountspalrdsbyscoppeLrmIines. =. ea. see epee eee reer 2,815,000 
Motalamountapara: Dy7 quicksilver uaIne Sas. ae eee eee eee re 640,391 
Total amountspardspy leadimineseaasacss. cee e eee aeeee eee eee eee 60,000 
Notalsamountepaldapy mlCkel=ne tn esne an ojise oe ae eter a npn ee ner 3,750 

UT Ov ellis Meera ee es See eee, eee ears Ie oe ee Ne arse ny a $15,034,776 


Amounts paid by mines located in the States and territories are as follows: 


PATON A sete s oe sees Meee = Sue icieinie rates Slee wie en eee eee en $2,105,000 
Galitorniaingsa: fesse fee oan oes we eens aisin ao See Rie eee ae eee ee 2,654,734 
WOlORaAd Os Feo ~ Seta ee Ch oe sore eters eye eye ici a Semler rectors ree ee eee re 2,903,417 
ID akOba reser eine See EU eee ase ieee ete Newnes sw seo ee eee eee ee 1,040,000 
GeOE 21a she so see rane fod oie e ee cick sac agitate se Sa ewe ee eoee eee eee 32,000 
OCS Teh Ce ae eS ee eee ire ny arene I EN i hci 2,665,000 
MMUISSOULL 2 oor memes ae tons scion Seae cede Meee Seni eee ee ee 60,000 
IVI ONIUAN Ae aera eleese sone clnm tiem cenjeicicle foc = siais seaiaeis aaa ee 695,000 
ENG Vai a een eee toe career ke caja araic Seeiticle Sees a eee 2,035,625 
Witahewssea et ceuee nesses Anos kc siaeisecno=serces Senate ten 844,000 


RhOUal Fee erates ee ete = = CARER ARSC HG ORE a OS eRe aCe ee noiashscqusccas $15,034,776 
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COPPER SMELTING WORKS. 


One of the most important enterprises connected with the Lake Superior 
copper production are the smelting works at Detroit and Portage Lake. Both 
establishments belong to the same company,and the Detroit works were 
started contemporary with the origin of copper mining on the lake, and the 
operations of the company have kept pace with the growth of that industry. 
The operation of smelting copper began in Detroit in 1850, and its inaugura- 
tion is due to Mr. John R. Grout, who has also, until his recent death, con- 
tinued in the management of the business. A smelting house, reverberatory 
furnace and other fixtures were built. Without being smelted the copper 
would be of little avail. It comes from the mine in masses, or from the 
stamp mill in an impure state, the masses, barrel work, and stamp work being 
90 % to 60 % copper. The masses are shipped in bulk, if too large to go 
into barrels; the smaller portions, including the particles from the washers 
and slime huddles are packed and sent in barrels. The barrels are graded 
according to the degree of purity of the contents, from 1 to 5; they are 
weighed at the mine, as are also the masses sent in bulk, and the weight of 
each and name of the mine stamped upon the package or mass. 

At the smelting works the shipment, upon its arrival, is invoiced and cred- 
ited to the company sending it, and is then smelted in the order of its receipt. 
Each package of stamp mineral is sampled for assay when it is opened to be 
put into the furnace, After it is smelted, the product is weighed and returned 
to the company. The smelting of the mineral of each mine is done by 
itself. 

The melted copper is drawn off into moulds, the castings thus made being 
termed ingots, cake and bar. The terms indicate both shape and quality, and 
are made to suit the general use to which the metal is to be subsequently put. 
Ingot is used in making the several alloys of copper as combining it with tin, 
zinc, etc., while the cake and bar go to the rolling mills, etc., and are made 
into sheets and wire, etc., and used in the manufacture of the numberless 
articles to which this metal is especially adapted. 

The smelting furnaces that were first employed were the Welsh reverberatory 
air furnace, and the common cupola blast furnace, the former being used for 
reducing the mineral, and the latter for separating the final copper from the 
slag; but as in all metallurgical processes the comparatively primitive methods 
and apparatus thus employed have undergone great changes. The quality of 
the product was below the standard desired, and a residuum of copper was also 
run off with the slag. 

The reverberatory furnace was altered so as to conyert the coal into gas, and 
then to ignite the gas by passing through it currents of highly heated atmos- 
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pheric air, the purpose being to attain a powerful and steady heat, and equally 
diffused throughout all portions of the burden, thus tending to produce a 
a more uniform quality of metal. 

The elliptical form was adopted for the cupola, with the usual blast furnace 
bosh, and as in the blast furnace the melting of the tuyére, and the too rapid 
cutting out of the hearth is prevented by the water pipes, which draw off the 
heat. 

The works of this company are by far the most important in the country, 
and the company has done more to bring the business of copper refining to its 
present degree of perfection than all other similar works combined. ‘The offi- 
cers and operatives are skillful and experienced in the business, and the com- 
pany has commanded large capital. The works at both places have been 
remodeled and enlarged from time to time as increase in the business, or 
changes and improvements required. 

The Detroit works are situated on the Detroit river in that city, and com- 
prise two large brick smelting houses, in one of which are two reverberatory 
furnaces, and in the other there are three. <A suitable structure also contains 
two cupola furnaces with blowing engines, etc. The entire plant in this city 
covers six acres of ground, including the wharf, which is 250 feet in length. 
The capacity of the works here is 12,000 tons per annum. Another furnace 
is being added. 

The works at Portage Lake, Hancock, were built in 1860. They occupy a 
narrow strip of frontage on the lake, between it and the Quincy hill, which 
rises up to the north. Here are two stone buildings, each one containing four 
reverberatory furnaces, and a building containing three cupola furnaces; also 
there are three additional reverberatory furnaces and onecupola. Besides these 
there are, of course, the engine house, machine shop, warehouses, offices, sheds, 
etc. These works have a capacity for smelting 28,000 tons of mineral per 
annum. In 1867 the works at the two places were united under one com- 
pany, the Detroit and Lake Superior Copper Company. 

It is probable at an additional cost, that the company operates works at two 
different points, but these works originally belonged to different organizations. 
Hach point has its advantages, and at present there is ut little, if any, differ- 
ence in the cost of reducing per ton, between the two places. The following 
table shows the number of tons reduced by this company: 


Tons 
S50 ee Se eI te trae eae eiieiec maa ice as aeicia oe oma are e eee ene 2,895 
11S 6 () Ean Pen eer Sew east WAPI BRIE) hos 4 ool Gach tack Goo ote eac menses 5,533 
NED «nc pS EOS Oi HSI OEE RPS Re Sen uae a eR reas RE 6,631 
BOO ceisso8 eas SOS aE aes a aE ae OP 12,700 
SL Se ee ee te ee en ow oe oe hoe anne > Bae eles alee aera 18,019 
Si ee eee Oe ta Dame Sine kai Cae eaeene eee Case cee 21,080 
LSSatpOnoawerlialkG ames as tee sain toe sete eins anie = = sinicisialemistaeiniale se ome <a tie 25,000 
LOSI, ats TDSHRONG cack nem eaOEE Cee EE Nee COE iene eee nearer Onn eranE se ceaemares 11,000 


This company has long been identified with the Lake Superior copper 
interests, and during the past dozen years has smelted all the copper produced 
except a small amount, which is smelted at the works of C. G. Hussey & Co., 
of Pittsburg. 

The officers are C. H. Carter, President, Waterbury, Conn.; F. J. Kings- 
bury, Secretary; Horatio Bigelow, Treasurer; J. R. Cooper, Manager. 

The works of C. G. Hussey & Co., of Pittsburg, antedate those of Detroit 
by about two years. They were established at about the time the Cliff Mine 
began its operations, by Dr. Hussey and Dr. T. N. Howe, who were chief 
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owners in the Oliff. After some preliminary experimenting, these gentlemen 
in the spring of 1848, erected in Pittsburg, for the Pittsburg and Boston 
Company, two English reverberatory furnaces, similar to those used in Wales, 
for smelting copper—similar to that now used by Dr. Hussey, except that it is 
larger. These works now comprise one reverberatory furnace for the treatment 
of rich slag, and one ordinary cupola furnace, for the treatment of theslags from 
the-reverberatory slag furnace. These works are conveniently situated to 
obtain coal, but are too far away from the copper mines. The only mineral 
now refined at these works comes from the Mass and adjacent mines. 


LAKE SUPERIOR NATIVE. 


The Lake Superior Native copper is an important business enterprise started 
at Hancock in September, 1880. The officers of the company are Ed. Ryan, 
President, Hancock; T. EH. Stewart, Vice President; R. Uren, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The works are known as the Rolling Mill, and the company are using 40 
tons of copper per month in the manufacture of copper sheathing for 
braziers, locomotives, etc., and pressed copper bottom, etc. The company is 
meeting with all the success that was anticipated, and the business seems to 
be one of importance. 


mulbyeedh ID; 


SLATE. 


BAY SLATE COMPANY, 


It will be remembered that the Huron Bay Slate Company, which began 
work in 1872, ended its career, as did also that of its neighbor, the Clinton 
Slate Company, in complete ruin. The panic came on soon after the compa- 
nies were fairly started, which with previous unfortunate management, caused 
the disaster of what should certainly be a successful undertaking. 

Subsequently the property owned by the Huron Bay Slate and Iron Com- 
pany, the Clinton Slate and Iron Company, and the Superior Slate and 
Mining Company, was purchased by a party of gentlemen from Jackson and 
Lansing, Mich., who have organized the Michigan Slate Company, and trans- 
ferred to it the lands and property formerly possessed by the three previously 
mentioned companies. This estate comprises 6,300 acres of land in T. 51, R. 
31, and extends to the shore of Huron Bay. ‘The capital stock is $500,000, 
divided into 20,000 shares. Of this capital stock $400,000 has been paid up, 
leaving $100,000 to be called in as the needs of the company may require. 

The officers are: James M. Turner, President, Lansing, Mich.; W. K. 
Prudden, Secretary and Treasurer; J. M. Turner, 8. F. Seager, S. L. Smith, 
Lansing, Mich.; C. R. Knickerbocker, W. D. Thompson, Jackson, Mich., 
Board of Directors, 

The new company began work at the quarry in the fall of 1881, and have 
thus far built a new stone engine house, and placed in it a 75-horse power 
engine, for hoisting and pumping; have built a small saw mill to obtain, for 
immediate use, the timber and lumber required for repairing the buildings 
and erecting new ones, etc. ‘The tramway has been overhauled and repaired, 
and on a portion of the way heavier rails put down to replace those formerly 
used. The dock has been also rebuilt, and the quarries are supplied with 
modern slate tools and machinery. In fact a good degree of preparation has 
been made to get out a considerable product the coming year. ‘The company 
claim to have orders from New Orleans to the Pacific for this slate, to be used 
in covering public buildings where first-class slate is required. The new State 
capital building of Texas is to be covered with it, and several other important 
edifices, including the new University Library building at Ann Arbor. 

The slate is receiving high praise everywhere. Good architects and judges 
pronounce it the strongest, clearest in color, and the most durable of any pro- 
duced in this country. Its cleavage planes are very true, so that the slates lie 
very perfectly and even, forming a smooth, durable roof. 

There is no reason to doubt the existence of a practically inexhaustible 
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deposit of most excellent slate rock, so situated as to be readily mined and 
manipulated, and got into market as cheaply as can be done elsewhere. 

The company is said to be composed of gentlemen who possess almost 
unlimited capital, and who are likewise thoroughgoing, practical business 
men, who are nearly certain to.carry on the business successfully, and in the 
not distant future to make the Huron Bay Slate product one of the chief indus- 
tries in the Upper Peninsula. 

As it may be of public interest and value, the report of Mr. N. A. Litch- 
field, of Vermont, obtained through the courtesy of Mr. 8. L. Smith, is here- 
with given: 


CLEVELAND, O., June 17th, 1880. 
Messrs. WM. BINGHAM AND AMOS TOWNSEND, Trustees, CLEVELAND: 


GENTLEMEN—Before expressing an opinion as to the merits of your Slate Prop- 
erty, I beg leave to say a few words in relation to my appearance in this case. 

In the year 1874 I was visiting your city, and during my stay was called upon by 
T. J. Towson & Co. to pass my judgment upon some slate then on the dock, that but 
a short time previous had arrived from your quarry. 

My impression of your slate at that time was not favorable except as regards 
color and metal, and I so expressed myself, and from that time, with the accounts I 
lave received in relation to the progress made in developing, down to the present 
examination of the same, I was forced to believe the same opinion I entertained 
respecting the slate quarries of the east was applicable to your case, and it was with 
serious misgivings that I was induced by my friend Towson to enter upon a more 
minute investigation of your property and its advantages, and I should have declined 
the invitation tendered by you but for Mr. Towson’s representing his friends were 
interested, and were desirous of obtaining the opinion of a disinterested person, 

I consented to act, and though my opinion may or may not be in accord with your 
interests, of which I know nothing, whatever I may say in relation to the matter 
is after mature deliberation, a personal examination and careful investigation with 
the means at hand, and without fear of contradiction by any one of truth and 
experience. 

Pretending a positive knowledge of what there is in this vein of slate would be 
foolishness on my part, but taking the surface indications as a guide, which govern 
every one in their calculations, I am enabled to form some opinion of its purity and 
greatness, and from the quarries now opened this opinion is strengthened by the 
knowledge gathered relative to the beds, joints, seams, cleavage, quality of the rock, 
course of the vein, dip of the stone, etc.,and which opinion so nearly agrees with 
that of C. E. Wright, Esq., Commissioner of Mineral Statistics for the State of 
Michigan, that I am pleased to quote his words. After explaining the formation of 
slate in the Marquette district and the objection to it for practical purposes, he 
says: “In the Huron Bay district slate fully equal, if not superior to the best eastern 
slate has been found, and is now produced at two quarries. The slate formation in 
these quarries forms a wide belt and extends over a portion of the Huron mountains. 
It consists of several strata or narrow beds of good slate and slate rock. The cleav- 
age or splitting planes of the slate dip very uniformly to the south; but the natural 
bedding is in broad anticlinal and synclinal waves which have a trend of nearly east 
and west, and a consequent dip to the south or north, as the case may be.” 

He then speaks of the “Huron Bay quarry and the expensive error made in its 
opening.” I cannot quite agree with him in this, as I consider it was ignorance, as 
any man possessing a knowledge of slate sufficient to superintend a quarry should 
know the difference between the bedding planes and its cleavage. I make this state- 
ment as an expression of my belief that the property was worked at that time, and 
if I mistake not, has been since, by thoroughly incompétent managers; but I can 
readily understand Dr. C. Rominger’s mistake in failing to discover the difference 
between the bedding and cleavage, when he visited the quarry, in the interest of the 
State, as State Geologist, relying as he did upon these men for information: but let 
me quote again from Wright’s report, that you may notice the error, as he terms it. 

“I'he bedding of the Huron Bay dips about 15° to tbe north, while the cleavage 
pitches about 30° south. Inthe Clinton the bedding dips about 12° to the south and the 
cleavage pitches about 30° to the south, or nearly conforms to the bedding.” 

From this you cannot fail to see the great difference in the two quarries, and note 
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the ignorance of the superintendent of the Huron Bay, at its opening. The cleavage 
of this rock I find to be true, excepting the bed in which are found what are termed 
ribbons. This bed is slightly harder than the others and liable to be bowingly 
inclined. Much of this stock could be worked advantageously in a mill, and by rea- 
sonable care could be turned into roofing slate, but from the appearance of the 
dumps has heretofore found a resting place there. 

The joints and seams in the quarry are not regular, but fully up to the average of 
those in the eastern quarries, and from all indications, blocks of good size can be 
produced if less powder and more brains are assigned to the work. 

Nothing can surpass the quality of the rock, and from my knowledge of slate rock 
throughout the country, I am safe in saying there is none equals it at the present 
time, as regards color or metal. ‘he black slate of Maine, commanding $6 to $7 per 
square at the quarries, has not the color, but the quality is good. Vermont and New 
York have no black slate, and their green and purple slates, commanding $2.25 to 
$3.50 per square at the quarries, have not the confidence of architects and builders, as 
the color changes, and mars the appearance of a roof. Pennsylvania, the largest 
producer of black or blue slate, commanding $3 to 3.50 per square at the quarries, is 
not in a position to furnish a slate, either in color or metal, equaling those I have 
seen at your quarries. Virginia, with her blue slate, commanding a price of $5 to 
$6 per square at the quarries, has not, unless recently placed on the market, a slate 
suitable for first-class work, on account of its thickness, uneven surface, and general 
make. California has yet to produce from her black quarries a slate larger than 
about 10 inches square,but the stock compares in color and metal favorably with 
yours. Canada,who cannot reach us on account of duty, can produce large quanti- 
ties of blue slate, a small proportion being of good grade, but unlike yours in color 
or metal. 

With these facts in view, and as the demand for black slate increases daily, while 
that for Vermont slate decreases, I can see no reason why the production of these 
quarries should not find a ready market. 

In the examination of the thickness of this slate vein, at well as its length, I had 
not that time to devote to it I had wished, but commencing at the southwestern cor- 
ner of Huron Bay, lot Sec. 33, thence to the east line, one-half mile,and from the 
south line of the lot Sec. 33 to Sec. 28, one half mile or more past Huron Bay quarry, 
{ became fully satisfied of the quantity of slate, and with the advantage of having 
a ditch cut across the vein for some 500 feet or more, showing the rock, its clearness 
from flint, etc.,[ could not but feel impressed with its vastness and the years of labor 
necessary for its development. Here we have one-half mile in thickness and length 
of a slate vein, the like of which has never hefore been found in this country, and 
although this amount is sufficient for all practical purposes, I might add, it is stated 
by parties well informed, who have had more time to examine the ground than 
myself, that the vein has been traced for 11 miles across it, and from the outcrop- 
pings seen by myself I should agree with them, which justifies me in asserting that 
its actual thickness is yet to be determined. 

It is truly astonishing, and I return east satisfied in my own mind of your ability 
to produce sufficient slate for all the western country, and with the decided advan- 
tages you possess for low freights, quick transportation, etc., I do not hesitate to say 
it is but a question of time when Vermont and Pennsylvania will both have to look 
for a new outlet of their products, 

To say much in favor of the work that has already been done there, I cannot, and I 
might at this point remind you of the expensive error in opening Huron 
Bay, and advise you that in any future working of your lands, it would be better to 
abandon this opening and start in another place at a comparatively small expense, 
when you understand that the successful working of the Huron Bay necessitates the 
removal of the larger part of the rubbish that has been made during its develop- 
ments. 

The Clinton having been opened to much better advantage is in a condition to 
produce much slate, the success of which depends upon men of experience, proper 
machinery, tools, facilities for shipping, and economy in all things, } 

The same judgment and discretion exercised in the working of your quarries, 
seems to have entered largely into the case of your houses, machinery, and in fact 
nearly everything there; even the tramway requires a small expenditure of money 
to make a continuous incline from the quarries to the Bay and put it in good condi- 
tion, but with this accomplished, plenty of slate in the vein, produced at a fair price, 
made in a most approved manner, cheap freights and the business conducted on 
business principles, leads me to conclude that no field of enterprise in the Northwest 
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can offer better inducements for the safe investment of capital, with every indica- 
tion of very large returns, 

From this statement of mine, though simple it may be, I trust you will be 
enabled to form your conclusionsof the value I place upon the property. 

With this I am done, and it only remains for me to hope the day is not far distant 
when I shalllearn of the opening up of the quarries and their success. 

Yours obediently, 
N. A. LITCHFIELD, Aydevitle, Vi. 
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MARQUETTE DISTRICT, MAY AND JUNE, 1882. 


THE JACKSON IRON COMPANY. 


In the Commissioner’s Report for 1880 the Jackson Company’s mines are 
very fully described, and there is, apparently, but little to be said that would 
not be in reality a repetition of what has been heretofore stated. The expe- 
rience of the past year at this great mine, embraces the same peculiar features 
that has characterized its record for many years, and what may be expected in 
the future. The mine is fruitful in surprises; however discouraging the 
outlook in any part of it may be, something favorable is sure to develop 
somewhere, perchance when least expected. 

Captain Merry has so long been familiar with this location that he is never 
alarmed; he knows from experience that something will turn up, and that 
the explorations which he is constantly making by means of trial shafts, 
drifts, and cross-cuts, will result in finding the treasure which he seeks. He is 
familiar with the peculiarities of this contorted, twisted formation, and long 
familiarity has inspired him with faith in his ability to meet with and to over- 
come the difficulties which occur. 

A year ago No. 7, the most easterly pit of the mine, seemed to be about 
exhausted of ore; now it is the most promising part of the mine. They had 
reached the wall upon all sides, and the bottom was only rock. <A drift, 800 
feet in length, to the northwest, and then bending around to the north, had 
been driven all the way in rock without discovering ore. Under these circum- 
stances the outlook for No. 7 was not, certainly, very encouraging. However 
an upright shaft was started down from the bottom of the pit, which, after 
penetrating the rock for a distance of about 20 feet, came into ore and con- 
tinued to a depth of 60 feet, when a chamber was cut out to the south, which 
proving to be also in ore of such excellent quality that it was concluded to 
cross-cut and test the deposit, the drift was continued to the south for 75 
feet, and remained and terminated in ore. A drift was also opened to the 
north 100 feet, which also proved to bein ore. Under these circumstances the 
upright shaft was abandoned and a new one started from the surface, having 
an inclination downward to the south of 66°. This shaft has been completed 
to 150 feet in depth, provided with track and skip, and is now worked for 
hoisting the ore up in the pocket, which has also been built close to the north 
side of the pit and close to the main line of the railroad—(M. H. & O). 

From the bottom of this shaft a pit has been worked out to the south 100 
feet in diameter, and the workmen are daily extending the area. No walls of 
rock have as yet obstructed the progress. On the south side and on the west 
the soap rock had been met with which, at first, seemed to indicate that a 
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limit had been reached; but penetrating this it proved to be of but limited 
thickness, and beyond the ore was found to continue as before. 

On the east side a wall of jasper was also reached, and they really thought 
that here a limit was attained; but concluding to test the matter further they 
‘ pushed into it and very speedily came again into a fine black slate ore. Fully 
half of the ore is left in the supporting pillars. The ore is very rich and 
pure; high in metallic iron and exceedingly low in phosphorus, but then no 
less could be said of the Jackson ore. It has far too long been astandard for 
excellence in the market to need commendation. In this pit it presents a very 
singular appearance, having all the indications of the action of water, show- 
ing innumerable holes, cavities, ‘‘vugs,’’ etc., and the various discolorations 
which water occasions, yellow, ocherous, black, brown, blue, red, and green. 
From the bottom of the pit to the drift which above was run to the south is 
40 feet, and for that distance it is all ore. Capt. Merry is about to begin to 
sink for another level. He says that if he had left the mine, and had after- 
wards been told of the finding of this great deposit of ore in this place, he 
would not haye credited it; only actually seeing it could produce conviction. 
What makes the occurrence of this deposit more surprising is the fact that on 
the surface from the south margin of the open pit, the soapstone extends 
south 200 feet, and dips to the north. The south wall of the open pit is of 
this rock, extending down with all regularity and meeting the north wall, 
which is jasper, between which and the soapstone was the ore deposit, which 
has been worked out. The present discovery underlies both the soapstone and 
the jasper; both formations are cut off, and beneath them is the ore deposit ; 
what has become of the rock is not satisfactorily apparent. One would think 
it were a fold; if so, it has been cut off, and the bottom and part to the north 
has been carried away. ‘There is no return to the fold. There is, simply, a 
wall of this rock, dipping to the north at an angle of about 50°, and limited 
in both directions, at the surface and at the bottom. 

The jasper dips to the south, on the north side of the pit, but in the jasper, 
which forms the east end of the pit, there are, possibly, indications of a fold. 
However, there are a great many knotty geological problems to be observed in 
the formation at the Jackson mine, and any experts who have the leisure, and. 
who derive a pleasure in this sort of study, will find here in this location 
geological paradoxes that will tax all their skill to unravel. 

No. 6 pit, which was fully described last year, continues now, as it was then, 
the best portion of the hard ore mine. It is looking fully as well as ever 
before; another level has been sunk, being 400 feet below datum. The yein 
has continued to widen, and now has a width of 25 to 30 feet, giving stopes in 
the ends of the drift, either way from the shaft, of 40 feet in height. 

The success met with in No. 7 induces Capt. Merry to undertake a like 
exploration in old No. 1 pit, and he also inclines to the belief that the 
Pioneer Mine, the most westerly workings, will yet reveal deposits of an equal 
to any that this portion of the mine has heretofore. afforded. 

The Iron Cliff Company no longer obtains its ore in this mine for the 
Pioneer furnaces. The contract made 25 years ago with the Pioneer Iron 
Company, of which the Iron Cliff Company became possessed when the two com- 
panies consolidated, expired in April last (1882). This lease has proved avery 
advantageous one for the furnaces. Under it the company was permitted to 
mine its ore in the Jackson Mine, paying therefor a royalty of $1 per ton of 
pig iron made; that is, for every ton of pig iron the furnaces turned out, $1 
per ton was paid to the Jackson Company. 
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A new enterprise has been inaugurated in which the Jackson Company is 
directly interested, and which promises to be of much importance to the city 
of Negaunee and of value to the iron industry. This is the undertaking to 
crush the rock in the waste dumps, and obtained from the jasper walls of the 
Jackson Mine, and to separate out and save the ore contained in the rock. An 
immense building to contain the machinery for the necessary manipulations is 
now constructing. The situation of this mill is 600 feet north of the mine, 
in the direct line of the railroad, which comes out from the tunnel, and is 
built against the side of the bluff, which rises to the north from the level of 
the small lake, which lies to the west, from which the necessary water is to be 
obtained. ‘The size of the buildings is 116x180 feet, and from the level of the 
engine house to the top is about 100 feet. There are nine floors. The rock 
cars will be drawn up into the top of the building on an incline at the west 
end, and from the bins into which it will be dumped, it will be drawn out into 
the large 1,500 pound crushers, of which there are five; from thence the 
material will pass through the separators; all but the finer portion, which 
escapes, passes to the smaller breakers, placed upon the floor below; of them 
there are 10; thence again through separators and to the floor below to the 
rollers in which the rock is crushed to the requisite fineness, and finally goes 
into the washers, placed upon a succeeding floor in which the work of sep- 
arating is completed. The company is called the Negaunee Concentration 
Company. It expects to work up 1,000 or 1,200 tons of rock per day, thus 
obtaining 300 or 400 tons of iron daily. For this rock the Jackson Company 
is to receive 45 cents per ton of iron made. ‘The concentrators mine the 
rock themselves. It is said that the iron rolling mills will take the 
entire product. The South Jackson, joining the McComber, is looking 
extremely well. The product is a rich, manganiferous, soft ore, not so high 
in metallic iron as the Jackson hematite, but from its high percentage in 
manganese it has an especial value, and thus sells for nearly as much in market. 

The mine produced last year about 25,000 tons of ore, and the total output 
by the Jackson Company was 118,930 gross tons. The aggregate product to 
date is 2,186,187 gross tons. 

Capt. Henry Merry, who for upwards of 20 years has acted as agent, and 
has conducted the mining operations of the company, still continues in charge. 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINING COMPAN Y—(MAY, 1882). 


This company enjoys the reputation of shipping more ore than any other 
company in Michigan or in the United States. The total output of its mines 
in 1881 was 262,285 gross tons, 200,000 tons of which were first-class ore, the 
remainder being made up of the second-class ore, the hematite and the 
Lowthian Mine’s products. It is one of the oldest mines on the lake, and 
from 1857 to the present time the aggregate of its shipments amounts to 
2,666,456 gross tons. The company owns 20,000 acres of land, mainly in T. 
47, R. 2%, on which are several valuable mines, in addition to those worked by 
the company. ‘The others are worked as the National, New England, etc., on 
a lease from the company. 

The Lake Superior Mine, proper, is in the city of Ishpeming, joining the 
Cleyeland Mine on the west and the Barnum on the south. The several con- 
tiguous mines or pits on the location that are now worked are the A shaft, 
No. 8 pit, No. 2, No. 6, and No. %, and the Hematite Mine, lying south of the 
others. Of these pits the most productive at present are Nos. 2 and 3. 
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A year ago A shaft wasa wonder. It is the most easterly pit, and separated 
from the others by nearly 1,000 feet. The work during the last year has 
determined the dimensions of this deposit, and it proves to be an immense 
pocket or brace of ore, commencing immediately under the drift and having a 
depth, vertical, of 70 to 75 feet, and a maximum width of 111 feet, narrow- 
ing to the ends, giving an average width of 50 feet to 60 feet, and an average 
length of 105 feet. From this pit has been taken, in the last year, about 
25,000 tons of ore. It will last two or three years longer, giving annually 
about the same product as last year. The remaining portion of the lens lies 
to the east, extending to beneath Main street. Four hundred and fifty feet 
north of this pit a hole was bored on the ‘‘base ball ground,’’ 960 feet deep, 
which passed through 50 feet of ore in one body, 200 feet below the surface ; 
from the pit a boring was made in the direction of this hole, which gave no 
intervening ore. This boring was followed by a second one at a greater pitch, 
but before reaching the hole the drill bit was lost and the work suspended. This 
latter boring is now following with a shaft, which will continue in the same 
inclination until the horizon of the ore is reached, when a drift will be opened 
to it, and the ore mined out in such manner as the situation shall develop. 
The length of this shaft will be, on the line of the boring, 270 feet; 200 feet 
are yet fo be accomplished. 

Another diamond drill hole is boring from the surface 250 feet Bac of- the 
former one, which is down now 180 feet. The shaft, which is sinking, con- 
forms nearly with the old one used in working the pit. 

In Nos. 2 and 3 pits the ore is worked out, substantially, above the 240-foot 
level. In the 180 a drift connects with No. 6 pit, and in the latter, in this 
level, several diamond drill borings have been recently made, in one of which 
36 feet of ore was found. A drill hole in the 240-foot level passed through 24 
feet of No. 1 ore, and from No. 6 pit adrift is extending toward it. No. 6 pit 
is northwest of No. 3 pit, and is connected with it. The product has come 
from the 280 and 320-foot levels. The former level in No. 2 shows that the 
ore lies in an upturned fold or synclinal, giving it 2-feet walls and no hanging. 
On the north side the dip is to the south at an angle of 65° or 70°, and on the 
south wall the dip is to the north at an angle of about 80°. There is no imme- 
diate prospect, however, of finding a bottom. At the present rate of narrow- 
ing the deposit is good for-five or six levels yet. This ore basin, if such it is, 
widens out to the west and has an inclination to the west. 

At the east end the distance between the walls, as above described, is 90 feet, 
and at the west end of the workings this distance becomes 200 feet, from foot 
to foot. Between these walls is included three separate veins, running east 
and west nearly parallel with each other, each one having a well defined foot 
and hanging wall, and having about the same width, averaging 15 feet or 20 
feet wide. The south vein is a little the narrowest, but it is the most regular. 
The north vein has been worked in this level a length of 800 feet; the middle 
vein 480 feet, and the south vein 600 feet. ; 

The north foot wall vein is a continuation of No. 3 pit, and of the Barnum 
Mine; it connects with No. 3, which lies to the northwest 300 feet distant. 
The openings in the yeins are of course connected by cross-cuts as required. 

The 320-fvot level has not been so extensively worked as has the 280. The 
er lengthen to the west, each successive lift: giving greater length as they go 

own. 

In the 820-foot level, in No. 2 pit, are five i important stopes: at the west end 
of the south vein, west end of the middle vein, and west end of the north 
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vein, and at the east end of the south and middle veins. In the 280-foot 
level, in this pit, are three stopes: at the west end of the south and middle 
veins, and at the west end of the latter. 

There is a perceptible narrowing in the total width of the pit in the 320-foot 
level from the 280. The amount of ore remains, apparently, about the same. 
The squeezing out is in the rock, that in the upper level separates the veins of 
ore. The main drawback is, that in the absence of rock more ore has to be 
left in pillars, so that the yield may be to that extent the less. The veins in 
that level have been worked out to about the same length as in the other, for 
which the distances have been given. In this pit another lift has been sunk 
and opened for stoping, the 360-feet:level, and the shaft has been lowered to 
the 400-foot level, but no openings have been made to that depth. In the 360 
the veins are crowded together still more, showing a less amount of interven- 
ing rock, but an equal body of ore. 

No. 3 pit is worked out in the levels above the 240-foot, and the main stop- 
ing now is in the 280-foot level; it is divided into a north and a south yein; 
the foot wall vein, the former, is worked out and they are now working in the 
hanging wall vein, which going east will connect with No. 2 pit; going west it 
is 50 feet wide; the south vein, which is stoped out, is 70 feet wide. In the 
west end of the vein is a magnificent stope, in this level, 120 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and the full height of the level. It seems too good to be lost, but in the 
level below, the 320, it seems to hold all right. There is danger that the 
jasper foot may flatten out and cut off the deposit under. ‘There are no indi- 
cations of such an occurrence. The foot wall slopes at an angle of about 45°, 
and if it so continues there will be no trouble, but, as frequently happens, it 
may flatten and cut under the ore; but at any rate they are sure of the full 
-body of ore, 120 feet, to the Barnum line, and reasonably certain of an equal 
fortune in the level below. The hanging is a chloritic schist. They are now 
mining in this pit, No. 3, 1,800 to 2,000 tons per month, all No. 1 ore. 

They are also stoping in the 320-foot level, in this pit, and here will be taken 
out a large portion of the season’s product. They are drifting toward the 
large stope described in the level above, and also are drifting south to the south 
vein; very large pillars are left, and are frequent. At some future time these, 
or some of them, may be removed, but at present, where there is so much 
heavy blasting and so many men, it is deemed best to make the roof very 
secure, even at the expense of a large amount of ore. The openings are 
pushed well ahead, giving as many stopes as possible. 

Both pits tend to the northwest toward No. 6, and will in time come 
together at No. 6, so that the shaft, which is sinking at No. 6, will be, in time, 
the main working shaft of the mine. The shaft is being substantially made 
with that view. In the upper levels, as in the 140, in No. 2 pit, a good deal 
of second-class ore is taken out; 10,000 tons have been mined here in the 
last year, and the same amount, probably, will be taken out the coming year. 
The second-class ore obtained in the mine is as carefully selected as is the 
first-class. A market has been made for it, and it sells readily. It is sold 
under the name of Essex ore. 

No. 6 is really an extension of No. 2 pit. It is the prolongation of the foot 
wall vein of No. 2, and is looking very favorable. Three diamond drill holes 
have been bored to the south from this pit, which passed through consider- 
able bodies of ore. ‘They are working in the.180-foot level. 

No. 7 is the same as described last year, except that another level has been 
sunk, making three now in the 220-foot, though the levels here do not corre- 
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spond with those in the other pits. This latter level in No. 7 is called the 
5th. ‘The company is working 40 men to a shift in No. 7, and it is looking 
as well as heretofore. ; 

The new engine house is a very substantial stone structure, in which has 
been placed the new machinery comprising a double engine each 24x48, and 4 
hoisting drums each 12 fect diameter, 6 feet face, Lane’s pattern, Akron, 
Ohio. These operate Nos. 2, 3, and 4 shafts; No. 2 is a double skip road. 
In this building has also been placed the straight line engine for supplying 16 
electric Brush lights used on the surface in the engine house, trestle stock 
pile, etc.; it is not used in the mine. 

A somewhat extended description of the system of mining practiced in the 
Lake Superior Mine may not be uninteresting, and applies, measurably, to all 
the other mines. 

Mining work naturally begins with the opening of the mine; that is, the 
sinking of the shafts, driving the tunnels, sinking winzes, etc,; thence fol- 
lows the breaking of the ore, tramming the ore underground to the shafts, 
hoisting the ore to the surface, tramming to the ore pockets, stock pile, or 
cars, and weighing. 

The preparatory work in mines is begun soon after the close of navigation ; 
but generally in all mines there is some portion of it where the opening work 
is continuous, going on simultaneously with the stoping of ore. This is the 
case in the Lake Superior, in No. 2 shaft, where the preparatory work never 
ceases, and as this is a typical part of the mine a full description of the work 
here will convey a sufficiently clear idea of the whole. No. 2 shaft was 
started 8x18 feet in size, measured inside of the timbers from the 140-foot 
level at an angle of 36° from the horizontal, and looking 65° 8S. W.; it was 
thus continued down 70 feet to where they drifted south and opened up the . 
180-foot level, in which they are now stoping in one or two places. Continu- 
ing the shafts about 100 fect further, they made a short cross-cut, striking ore 
and opened the 240-foot level, giving a 60-feet stope. Leaving some ground 
standing, they continued the shaft through a winze and drift about 70 feet, 
when they opened up the 280-foot level, and afterwards took out the ground 
left standing and brought the skip tracks down to this level. This work was 
done at various times and in different ways, requiring but little timber, the 
shaft being mainly in chloritic schist. From the 280-foot level it has been 
sunk in a regular and systematic manner. The work is under the superin- 
tendence of a competent man, whose gang of men consist of one machine 
runner and helper, and five fillers, one of whom is a miner. The drilling is 
all done during the day time, and the filling and hoisting is done by night; 
thus there is no interference in the work, and with one air drill enough 
ground is broken to keep the men busy through the night. All hitches are 
cut by the foreman and the runner, and the timber is put in place by the 
same gang of men heretofore mentioned. 

As soon as a level is reached a drift is started, and when the drift and shaft 
are far enough advanced, so that no injury will be done to the timber work, a 
platform is put in and the skip track extended to this new level. The shaft 
and drift are continued on at the same time. As soon as the preparatory 
work is done, the new level is opened up by the regular mining force, and 
divided into its several stopes under the direction of an experienced mining 
boss, and at the same time the sinking of the shaft is pushed forward. In 
this way the company finds it can sink a good shaft at a minimum cost. 

‘‘A”’ shaft is sunk in much the same way except in the number of men, 
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having an additional force of fillers and keeping the machine going in two 
shifts, as the ground is much harder. 

Winzes are sunk mostly by contract, the usual size being 6x6 feet. They 
are put down at such points as will give the best ventilation. A winze is 
partly made by raising, yet but little of the mining is done ‘over hand,’’ 
¢. €. breaking from the back or roof. They are usually sunk to a depth of 20 
or 25 feet from the bottom of the level, and a raise is made from below to 
connect; much pumping and hoisting are thus avoided. The drifts are run 
with power drills, and are carried about 7x8 feet in size. The ‘‘dirt”’ is 
sent up, usually, ‘‘on company account,’”’ and as soon as the drift is about 
under the winze, an ‘‘ inclining raise”? is made of a height sufficient to con- 
nect with the ‘‘sink.’’ The work is raised to some extent, to suit the place. 

The work of breaking the ore is carried on under the immediate supervision 
of the shift bosses. It consists in drilling holes for blasts with power drills or 
by hand work, and in charging and firing the holes, barring the roof and 
sides of the chamber where the blast occurs. 

The ore is mostly worked out by breast and back stopes, leaving a floor of 
about 10 feet thick to form the bottom of the level. This bottom is laid 
with railroad track on which the tram cars are run. This standing ground, 
in the bottom, also supports the walls and is measurably necessary to protec- 
tion. At suitable distances, depending largely upon the character of the 
hanging wall, whether it be firm or treacherous, pillars are left for support. 
These pillars are about 30 feet diameter, and reach from level to level @. ¢. 
from the floor of a level to the roof, or they extend from foot to hanging 
wall with an arch below, thus leaving the opened ground in chambers, con- 
nected by the arches or short drifts, made through the pillars. 

The drilling is nearly all done with power drills, each machine haying its 
own set of tools, for which the ‘‘ runners”? are held responsible. All repair- 
ing, and extending of air pipes is done by a man kept by the company for 
that purpose, leaving the drill runners to drill the holes and to bar the ground 
after blasting. The blasting is done by the shift bosses, and an assistant who 
has charge of the powder and supplies, the different parties with oil, etc. 

In a few places contracts have been let to break ore by the ton, but there 
are, at the present time, no such contracts in the mine. ‘I'he aim is to haye 
as large number of stopes as possible, so that as soon as a stope is cleaned up 
by the trammers, to put a machine to work in it, and have the ground broken 
at another stope to which to transfer the trammers. The drill will continue 
in a stope as long as the men can work to advantage, when it will be taken to 
another stope and the trammers set to work to clean up after the drill. The 
two sets of men are thus kept out of each others way, and there is also an 
advantage in planning the holes. 

The ‘filling’? and tramming to the skip is done on contract, by the ton. 
The fillers sort the broken mass into first and second-class ore, and take out 
the rock and tram it to the shaft, and dump it into the skip. The frames of 
the tram cars are made of hard wood; the body of the car is 26x54x19 inches ; 
the sides are of }-inch iron; the bottom is double 2-inch iron, strongly riv- 
eted with angle iron. They hold about one ton each, and when the tram 1s 
long they are provided with flaring sideboards, The tracks are made, and all 
repairing on them is done by or under the direction of a man whose business 
it is to attend to this underground work. 

A man at the skip sees that the skip-road is clear and that the load is prop- 
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erly in, when he signals the engine-house to hoist, and also signals the scale- 
house what kind of ore it is, and from where sent; it is thus credited. 

The skips are made of }-inch iron, 36 inches square, with double bottoms, 
and are 5 feet in length, holding from two to three tons each of ore. The 
skip ropes are 14 inches diameter, made of steel wire. ‘They require the atten- 
tion of a rope splicer and an assistant, who make all splices and dress the 
ropes with tar or pitch as frequently as becomes necessary, to prevent rust. 

The ore, after reaching the surface, is dumped into railroad cars, or into 
tram cars. If into the latter it is trammed to the pockets or to the stock 
pile. To handle the car requires one to three men, according to the amount 
of ore sent up in the skip, and the distance to tram, condition of the road, etc. 

The tram cars are large and flat, made of wood heavily ironed and arranged 
to dump either at the side or at the end. A slope is given to the tracks so 
that the cars have a down grade out with the load and are drawn back with 
horses. All the ore is weighed immediately after leaving the shaft house. 


SHAFTS. 


No. 2 shaft dips south 60° west at an angle of 86°, and can be used at the 
180, 240, 280, 820, 360, 400-foot levels. It is provided with a double track, 
made of 10x12-inch runners, on which are laid 60-pound steel rails. The 
number of skips hoisted in this shaft average 176 to 180 per day, or a skip 
every Six or seven minutes. 

No. 4 shaft dips south 30° west at an angle of 75°, and is used in the 280, 
320, and 360-foot levels. Its size is 8x12 feet, furnished with a single track. 

No. 3 shaft dips south 61° west, at an angle of 47° at the top, but increasing 
to 59° at the bottom. It can be used in the 240, 280, and 320-foot levels. Its 
size is 10x14 feet, and it is provided with a single skip-road and ladder-way, 
and one pump, the water mainly running to No. 2 shaft in the 240-foot level. 

No. 6 shaft is 8x12 feet, and is only worked down to the 180-foot level, and 
has a single skip track. This shaft has its own ladder-way and pump. It 
dips north 10° west at an angle of 46°. 

A. shaft dips north at an angle ef 34°, and is down 70 feet below the bottom 
of the open pit. It is 8x12 feet in size inside the timbers. 

The yearly product of the different pits reckoned from May 1st, 1881, to 
May Ist, 1882, is as follows: 


Tons. 
OlGEanettiiist-class: Ore so. 2 ni-ok os sad St SI oe eee 119,850 
OAR IMeNSeCON deClASSIONC eS yas ect oh mete, oe earn Sky teenie ee ee 48,670 
ADSTIE LD RELSUSCIASSIOLG eee ree oe oe cee ine eee eee eee ee 18,560 
DUMIMNUys OLENO sla pi Give Marte Secrest cre ra. ci es eniays eee a en Ae eee 19,520 
Old Mineabemiatited. sa ces oe es ee 44,460 
Tow tliat: VL Ne oe fee os, SP ace Se esos ee ee el 30,880 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR HEMATITE. 


The Lake Superior Hematite has proved to be a valuable mine, and there is 
every assurance of its continuing as good in the future as it has proved to be 
in the past. The mine is situated a few hundred feet to the south of No. 3 
pit and a little to the east. It consists of a large open pit, beneath which are 
the underground workings. These, in the 220-foot level, have already, for a 
hematite mine, become somewhat extensive. In this level 40,000 tons were 
mined the last year. The length of the pit is about 800 feet, and at the west 
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end the width is 100 feet. The main pitis atthe west end of the mine. This 
west end is 140 feet east and west by 161 feet north and south, having its 
roof supported by three or four immense pillars, aided by timbering. In the 
center a drift through jasper connects this part of the mine with the shaft. 
From the shaft to the southwest runs a drift 180 feet through the ore, a nar- 
row vein. To the northeast from the shaft there are extended two drifts, 
which go around a large block of ground, left on account of its poor hanging; 
both are timbered drifts, and they come together at 100 feet from the shaft, 
where they again separate, the south drift continuing straight on, and the 
north one making a large bend to include a still larger block of ground than 
the one to the west of it. These drifts again come together at 180 feet from 
the shaft, to the east of it, from which latter point to the northeast 220 feet, 
was a large body of ore, which has been stoped out to an average width of 20 
feet. From this latter chamber, 100 feet northwest of the shaft, a drift to 
explore the ground was run to the northwest 120 feet long, but it proved to be 
mostly in jasper. 

The shaft is vertical, furnished with a double skip road, and has been sunk 
another 60-foot lift, to the 300-foot level, where the product of the mine for 
the coming year will be mainly derived. In this level a drift has been thus 
far run to the northwest 60 feet, and from the west side of the shaft to the 
north a drift runs 100 feet. There is to be found no reason to question but 
the 300-foot, and succeeding levels, will prove as favorable as has the 220-foot. 
Like most of the hematite mines, nuch timbering is required, and where such 
extensive underground workings exist, entered only by a single shaft, great 
care must be taken to avoid caving in. The hematlte hoisting engine also 
operates ‘A shaft’? by wire rope transmission. 


THE LOWTHIAN MINE. 


The Lowthian Mine, owned and worked by the Lake Superior Company, is 
situated about three miles to the south of Ishpeming. 

A large open pit 250 feet long and 125 feet wide has been worked out, from 
the bottem of which the vein has been followed, and worked out underground. 
The vein is split up into three veins. ‘The past year the principal mining has 
been done in the 240-foot level. The south vein in this level has been worked 
out 200 feet in length and to an average width of 35 feet. The middle vein 
averages 25 feet wide, and has been worked a length of 75 feet, and the north 
yein to:about the same extent. Another 60-foot lift has been sunk and a new 
shaft is making, more nearly in the center of the mine. It was intended to 
have this shaft completed early in the spring of 1882, but unexpected delays 
have occurred, and the time of completing the shaft will be much extended, 
greatly to the hinderance of the mining work. The deposits pitch about 55° 
to the north, having a foot wall and hanging of jasper. The ore is a good 
quality of soft hematite, averaging 58.8 % metallic iron. The mine yielded 
35,000 tons the last year (1881), but hardly that amount will be shipped the 
ensuing season on account of the delay occasioned in building the new shaft. 

In the next level, 300 feet, a floor, or rather roof, of 20 feet, will be left, in 
order to have less pillars. A new pump has been added, an improvement 
much needed, and preparations are making to build a new stone engine house 
for the hoisting machinery, etc. When this is done, and the new shaft is 
completed the mine will be in good shape. 
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Section 19 Mine, which belongs to and was formerly worked by the Lake 
Superior Company, is now worked on a lease by the Saginaw Mining Com- 
pany. The management remains as heretofore: C. H. Hall, Agent and 
General Manager; W. H. Johnston, Superintendent; John McEncore, Mining 
Captain; C. F. Howe, Mining Engineer. 


THE CLEVELAND IRON MINING COMPANY.—(MAY, 1882). 


The history of the Cleveland Mine has been pretty fully chronicled in pre- 
vious reports. Its career as a mining company has been one of uniform suc- 
cess, and the explorations made with the diamond drill during the past few 
years have discovered such a vast amount of first-class ore, yet untouched, 
that the company is nearly assured of a continuance of its prosperity for an 
indefinite future. 

The output of the mines for the past year was 198,569 gross tons, exceeded 
only by the Republic and the Lake Superior Mines. Its total shipments foot 
up to 2,327,698. The past year’s product was chiefly obtained from what are 
called No. 3 pit, the Incline pit, and from the Cleveland Hematite. No. 3 lies 
adjacent to the New York Mine, and commences at the northwest corner of 
Sec. 11, and runs west 960 feet, 650 feet of which distance to the west is 
underground, The remainder, to the east, comprises the portion of which 
the roof fell in several years ago. In this pit, the past year, the main mining 
has been in the west end, which is about 200 feet below the datum, a point on 
the surface. Here the opening has been pushed about 100 feet, and an 
extreme distance north and south of 150 feet, making a surface measure of 
the deposit worked out in the west end of this pit in the last year of 13,000 
square feet. ‘To secure the roof five large pillars have been left, four of 
which have a horizontal sectional diameter of 25 feet, and one of 18 feet. 
Further to the east, 150 feet, in this pit, on the north side, two blocks of 
ground haye been stoped out, one 35x20 feet, and the other 30x15 feet. Also 
along the south side of the pit, connecting with the main westerly extension, 
a narrow strip of ground 8 or 10 feet wide, and 150 feet long, has been taken 
out. 

In the New York Mine, which is worked down to the line of the 
Cleveland considerably in advance of No. 3 pit workings, shows a breast of ore 
20 feet to 30 feet high all along the south side of the New York openings. 
Nine diamond drill holes have been made in this pit, mostly to the west and 
to the southwest, and another has just been started in the direction of A? 
boring. South of the pit five borings have been made from the surface, and 
the sixth is in progress. The most easterly of these is called B shaft, and is 
160 feet distant from the southwest margin of the pit. This boring is 393 
feet deep, and passes through 60 feet of No.1 ore; 180 feet west from B shaft 
is P boring, 358 feet deep, and intercepts 53 feet of ore in successive deposits, 
but at 343 feet it had passed through a deposit of 18 feet No. 1 ore. P shaft 
is 95 feet south from the pit. West from P shaft 100 fect is Q shaft, which is 
260 feet deep, and was 9 feet in No. 1 ore when the drill broke, and further 
progress was stopped. Q shaft is 70 feet south of the mine; 115 feet a little 
south of west from Q is A* shaft, which is 453 feet down, and passes through 
several deposits of ore, which aggregate 100 feet in thickness. At 421 feet 
down a single deposit 254 feet thick of No. 1 ore was intercepted, and of the 
total deposits found in this hole the No. 1 ore amounts in all to a thickness of 
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59 feet. Besides the one above mentioned the next thickest seam found in 
this hole was one of 21 feet thick, at a distance down from the surface of 289 
feet. It isin the direction of the lower deposit of ore in this hole that the 
boring has just been started in the mine. The hole will be, in the distance 
which it takes, 300 feet long. B' shaft, 185 feet to the west, was sunk 381 
feet, but no ore was found. At 60 feet distant from it another boring is in 
progress. These two holes, A’ and B', were sunk at the same time, in 26 days 
from the time they were begun. 

The Incline pit, lying south of No. 8, has also been greatly pushed during 
the year. The underground margins of these two pits are 200 feet apart. It 
is entered, as is No. 3, by inclined skip-roads descending to the west. No. 3 
has a double skip road, which starts from the surface 200 feet south from the 
section corner, and descends into the mine in a direction nearly due west to 
the limit of the workings. In addition a single skip road starts from about 
the same place and descends to the south part of the mine called No. 2 pit, 
making an angle with the double skip of 15°; it bends around to the north 
after penetrating some distance into the mine. From the main skip road 
branches extend in various directions as required. 

The Incline is a large open pit inclining sharply to the west, and from the 
bottom of which the underground opening extends to the west upwards of 400 
feet, and having a width, north and south, of 250 feet. Four skip roads 
descend into the mine from the east side of the pit, and the loaded skips, 
which are drawn up these tracks, discharge their contents into the railroad 
cars through the ore shutes, erected above, to the tracks. 

A year ago the Incline pit was looking remarkably well; one of the finest 
stopes to be seen anywhere in the iron region was found in this pit. The 
product of the pit last year was 115,000 tons. At present it shows far less 
favorably, though still looking reasonably well. From the west end the 
extent of new opening, is to the west from 50 feet to 90 feet, and to a width, 
north and south, 200 feet. The surface measurement of this west end open- 
ing is 14,000 square feet. Its depth below the surface is 130 feet to 180 feet. 
Extending east along the north margin of the pit is a belt of new opening 130 
feet, north and south, and 20 feet to 25 feet wide. Also on the south side of 
the pit, in the last year, three considerable blocks of ground have been stoped 
away. The east one is 40x20 feet; the next 60x35 feet, and the west one of 
these three having an average length of 35 feet, and a width of 20 feet, and 
on the north side of the pit 140 feet east of the east end of the openings pre- 
viously mentioned, a chamber has been made of 40 feet diameter, 126 feet 
below the surface. Ten borings have been made with the diamond drill in 
this pit the past vear, mostly to the west, to explore the ground, both ahead 
and downward. The results have frequently been favorable, discovering the 
existence of other deposits beneath the present workings. 

In the saw mill pit the underground workings have been extended to within 
25 feet of the main engine house. No large amount of work has been done 
in this pit, however, in the past year. Three chambers have been opened; one 
at the southwest extremity of the pit, which is 30x18 feet, and from the north 
and west sides of this new opening diamond drill borings have been made. 

Sixty fect northeast of this opening, another of about equal size has been 
made, in the corner of which is H shaft, in which 6 feet No. 1 ore was found 
at adepth of 48 feet; 140 feet to the east of this latter another opening has 
been worked out, somewhat smaller than either of the other two. 
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Three hundred feet west of the southwest corner of the Incline pit D shaft 
passed through 184 fect of No. 1 ore, and E shaft, 480 feet west from the 
northwest corner of the pit, intercepts 20 feet of ore. To the southwest, 
1,500 feet from the Incline, commences a series of holes extending east and 
west 700 feet, and north and south the same distance. These are mostly in 
the meadow, in the north slope of the hill that runs down to the M. H. & O. 
Railroad. The most easterly one in which ore was found is L, in which 18 
feet of No. 1 ore was struck at a depth of 254 feet; 140 feet southwest of L 
is K, in which 10 feet No. 1 ore was found, at a depth of 269 feet. West of 
K 80 feet, is H, which was bored 310 feet deep, but no ore was found. North 
of this 80 feet is N, 415 feet deep, and 44 feet No. 2 ore was found, at a depth 
of 189 feet below the surface. West from N 80 feet is J, in which at a depth 
of 357 feet, 52 feet of No. 1 ore was found; 180 feet west of this is [, in 
which 384 feet No. 1 ore was found. The lode is 411 feet deep. In T, 180 
feet north of I, 16 feet of No.1 ore wasfound. In X, 210 feet west of I, 14 
feet of No. 1 ore was found. At a depth of 417 feet the boring is 520 feet 
deep. G, 230 feet south of I, is 466 feet deep, and 10 feet of No. 2 ore was 
found. In W, 245 feet west of T, 45 feet of ore was found; the hole is 511 
feet deep. 

Thirty-one of these borings have been made from the surface, embracing 
an arc in the northeast part of Sec. 11, within the city of Ishpeming, of a 
half a mile east and west, and a third of a mile north and south, and in most 
of these ore has been discovered ; in more than half the deposits have a thick- 
ness of 10 feet to 60 feet. From the underground pits nearly an equal num- 
ber of borings have been made with, on an average, encouraging results. The 
Cleveland management do not wish to grope in the dark. They are endeayor- 
ing to determine, in a measure, the extent of their mineral deposits, where 
and how they lie, and thus be able to mine for them in the most intelligent 
manner, 

Recently, the opening of a new mine has been begun, to the southwest, at 
K and J. In the former a shaft has been sunk and completed, and they are 
now mining ore and hoisting from this shaft. ‘The drift in the ore is extend- 
ing towards J, which latter is sinking, and when the ore is reached a drift will 
be pushed forward to connect with K. ‘The waste rock is run out on an 
eleyated track over the main line of the M. H.&O., and dumped into the 
swamp. A side track will soon be built to the shafts. 

In this mining work four power drills are used, which are supplied with 
compressed air from the main engine house. 

During the past year old No. 3 engine house has been torn down, and 
in its stead a solid stone structure erected, supplied with a new pumping engine 
and machinery, that raises all the water from No. 3 and the Incline Mines, 
This is found to be a great improvement. 

Still further important changes are in process of making. The ground is 
excavated for an addition to No. 1 engine house, the addition to be equal in 
dimensions to the main portion of the present structure. In it will be placed 
the machinery for operating the new mine, compressor, hoisting gear, ete. 
Also will be built, on the north side of main street, on the corner opposite the 
office, and on the west side of the cross street, and opposite the No. 1 engine 
house a large stone building for machine, blacksmith, and carpenter shops, 
etc. This structure will be 147 feet by 106 feet, and will be fully supplied 
with the requisite machinery for accomplishing every variety of repairs inci- 
dental to the work of a large mine. 
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No. 10, a mile to the east, near the east line of the company’s land, has 
been abandoned. After several years unsuccessful effort to make it a paying 
mine it was finally concluded, late in the sammer, to permanently discontinue 
the work. The machinery was removed and the mine allowed to fill with 
water. The ore obtained in this mine is of an excellent quality, but too much 
mixed to be satisfactorily or profitably mined. : 

The Cleveland Hematite Mine, situated in the northwest corner of section 
2, one mile north and a half of a mile west from the main mine, has been 
worked by the company since May 14, 1881, at which time it came into the 
company’s possession, having been vpened and previously worked on a lease by 
Mr. R. Nelson, of Ishpeming. ‘The company shipped from the mine 9,000 
tons of ore during the year, and have done a good deal of exploring work. 
Three shafts were sunk to respective depths of 90 feet, 165 feet, and 190 feet; 
in the last two good ore was found. The estimated yield of the mine for the 
ensuing year is between 5,000 and 10,000 tons. 

The Cleveland owns 2,200 acres of land in one body, and in all portions of 
its territory there are indications of ore, and it is not unlikely that valuable 
deposits of this mineral may be found in other portions of the property than 
those which have been indicated. The company was incorporated first in 
March, 1852, and subsequently reincorporated as the Cleveland Iron Mining 
Company, with principal office in Cleveland. 

The officers are: S. G. Mather, President; Jay C. Morse, Agent, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; D. H. Bacon, Superintendent, Ishpeming, Mich. 


THE NEW YORK MINE.—(MAY, 1882). 


The New York Mine is situated in the southeast corner Sec. 3, T. 47, R. 27. 
Its old openings begin near the section corner and extend west along the south 
line of the property about 1,160 feet, 200 feet west beyond the Cleveland 
workings. The main lens or deposit of ore is the same as No. 3 pit of the 
Cleveland, and is 150 feet to 180 feet below the surface. The ore dips to the 
south and to the west; heretofore it has been almost wholly to the south, pass- 
ing the line at but a few hundred feet from the outcrop on the surface, and 
were it not for a curvature to the north, which the formation assumes, not far 
east from the present workings, the mine would, ere this, have been exhausted. 
This bend, giving the mine somewhat of a horse shoe shape, has prolonged its 
existence. The mine, as now worked, occupies but a limited space. There 
are four pits, and the skip roads descending into them are not far apart. 
The pits, however, are in different lenses of ore; Nos. 2 and 3 are in the 
upper deposit of the main mine, adjoining the Cleveland line, and Nos. 4 and 
5 are in a deposit underlying the former, about 40 feet below it. 

A skip road into No. 3 descends through the open pit to the south, but in 
approaching the line bends to the north, and now has a direction toward the 
southwest corner of the property, which is only 190 feet distant from the limit 
of the workings. No. 2 skip descends into the mine, making an angle of 
about 70° with No. 3, but below, within the mine, owing to the change in the 
direction of No. 3 skip, the roads are now nearly parallel. Hach of these 
skip roads follows the foot wall in its descent, but the change in the direction 
of No. 3 is made of necessity to avoid getting nearer the line. The bottom 
of No. 2 is about 160 feet from the west line of the property, and the pit is 
not showing well in that direction; the hanging wall comes down and cuts off 
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the ore. ‘The opening, however, will be pushed through this wall with the 
hopes of recovering the vein further on. ‘The prospect is none too encourag- 
ing, since a boring made with the diamond drill, west of this, near the line, 
to a depth of 400 feet, discovered no ore. No. 3 pit is of course all right; it 
is the main stay of the mine; but, unfortunately, its progress is stayed by 
its boundary line. Along the line of the property at this point is exposed a 
wall of ore 30 feet high. 

The skip roads in Nos.4 and 5 pits start from the surface to the north of 
those in Nos. 2 and 3, and go down in about the same way, No. 4 descending 
to the south and No. 5 to the west, both following the foot wall of the lower 
yein. ‘These pits are separated from those above by about 40 feet of chloritic 
schist. A year ago No. 4 was looking finely; hopes were entertained that it 
would prove as good as No. 3, in which case the mine would have a long lease 
of life; but the vein has since greatly narrowed, and, from affording a 
stope 20 feet high, it is now scarcely one-half that amount, and from giving a 
product of 15,000 tons, the amount which it afforded last year, the pit will 
scarcely yield 8,000 tons the ensuing year. No. 4 has been extended to the 
west to within 150 feet of the line, and, to the south, it seems likely to play 
out altogether. No.5 is a sort of scramming pit, made up a good deal by 
seams of ore, separated by seams of soapstone; still there are some fine stopes 
in the pit, in the direction of No. 4. 

All the pits are pushed forward together, making each furnish its quota of 
the product, as far as possible. 

If no further discoveries are made the life of the mine will depend some- 
what on the dip of the ore; the greater the dip the longer the deposit will 
continue; but the dip remaining as now, with the present rate of exhaustion 
the mine cannot continue as a large producer beyond three or four years; but 
in any event it won’t die in debt to its owners. No mine in the district, of its 
size, has probably made as much money as the New York. It has produced 
an aggregate of 974,840 tons of ore, all of it first-class ore, which has sold in 
the market at the highest price and has been very cheaply mined. Subsequent to 
the war, when ore sold at enormous figures, this mine must have been worked 
at great profit. The output for 1881 was 50,074 gross tons. 

The property comprises only 40 acres of land, owned in fee by Mr. A. R. 
Harlow, of Marquette, but the mine has, since the organization of the com- 
pany in 1865, been mainly controlled by Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, of New York. 

The company have paid Mr. Harlow 25 cents per ton royalty. The lease hay- 
ing recently expired has, it is said, been renewed for an additional period of 
twelve years. The property ought to be owned, or controlled by the Cleveland 
Iron Company. It would be very convenient for the Cleveland Company, in 
working the further extension of their No. 3 pit, to have the New York shafts 
and openings. 

Captain Beering is driving from No. 4 pit, a drift to the north, to 
explore the ground; and is in now 40 feet, but has not yet reached the limit 
of the foot wall. In the ore are sometimes found small deposits of bright red 
banded jasper, inclosed in the best of ore; also occasionally occur limited 
deposits of ‘‘mundic,’’ sulphuret of iron. All such are, of course, thrown 
out. 

The general office of the company is in New York. §%. J. Tilden, Presi- 
dent; J. H. McCloskey, Agent; August Becring, Mining Captain; John C. 
Cutter, Cashier, etc., Ishpeming, Mich. 
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The Iron Cliff Company has a large landed estate comprising some 38,000 
acres of land, which were purchased in 1864 of the St. Mary’s Canal Com- 
pany, and which constitute a portion of the land which that company received 
from the government for building the original canal at the Sault de St. Marie 
in 1855. The company was organized in 1864, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares of $25. 

W. H. Barnum, President, Lime Rock, Connecticut; A. W. Maitland, 
General Manager, Negaunee, Mich. 

On this immense mineral property the company is working four iron mines, 
to wit: the Barnum, Salisbury, Foster, and the Section 12 Mine, and in addi- 
tion the company also owns and operates the Pioneer furnaces at Negaunee. 

Of its mines the most important is the Barnum, lying within the corporate 
limits of the city of Ishpeming, west of the New York and north of the 
Lake Superior Mines, but lying close to the latter, so that in the underground 
openings one may pass from one mine into the other. As the deposit of ore, 
which has heretofore been mined in the Barnum, lies so nearly adjacent to the 
Lake Superior Iron Company’s line, and dips to the south, that portion of it~ 
on the Barnum side of the line is rapidly approaching exhaustion. The two 
most westerly pits are all that remain to be worked, and of these, the east pit 
will not last beyond the present season, and probably the succeeding year will 
finish the entire mine on this part of the location. This mine has no com- 
pressor; only hand drills areemployed. ‘The company realize the value of air 
drills in pushing and economizing mining work; but the mine is so nearly 
worked out that it has not been deemed advisable to add any new plant to the 
old mine, reserving all new machinery and improvements for the new mine. 

The mine produced the past year 27,883 tons of ore, and its total product 
since 1868, the period of its opening, is 487,906 tons. The mine was quite 
fully described in the last annual report, and is now very similar in its appear- 
ance as at that time. Another lift has been sunk, and consequently a nearer 
approach to its boundary attained. Its loss is its neighbors gain; but the 
exhaustion of this mine by no means numbers the days of the Barnum. It 
has a future that is certain to very far surpass the record of its past. Across 
the intervening swamp, a few hundred feet to the north, a new mine is being 
opened that will undoubtedly become one of the largest producing mines in 
the district. The existence of an immense body of ore has been proven by a 
succession of diamond drill holes, for a distance, east and west, of 2,000 feet, 
and for several hundred feet north and south mine borings have been made, 
all of which passed through No. 1 ore, from 20 feet to 50 feet in thickness. 
The ore, in the holes, was struck at a distance below the surface, of from 350 
to 585 feet. The ore occupies a synclinal, and to the bottom of the trough 
one shaft has been sunk and a second one attempted. 

A shaft, the most easterly of the two, has been sunk down through the ore, 
a total depth of 485 feet. It is a vertical shaft, 10x14 feet inside, and lined 
up with 12-inch square pine timbers, and is divided into two compartments. 
From the bottom about 100 feet of drifting have been done in the ore, 50 feet 
each way from the shaft. ‘The ore bed has a perpendicular thickness of 
about 30 feet, as shown in this opening, and the product is a very fine grained 
hard, steady specular ore. In this mine air drills are used, and the new hoist- 
ing machinery will soon be ready to work. Some difficulty is already experi- 
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enced from lack of ventilation, to obviate which a fan has been procured and 
is now making ready to work. ‘he plan of opening the mine will be by a 
succession of parallel drifts connected at proper distances by laterals, and as 
the main drifts will be in the bottom of the fold, the ore deposit will rise to 
the north and to the south from it. Two east and west drifts, 12x16 feet, 
have been started, and with proper ventilation there should be no difficulty in 
mining all the ore that can be hoisted in this single shaft. Already 1,500 tons 
per month are taken out. 

B shaft is 750 feet to the west, and the endeavors to sink it have thus far 
proved abortive. From the surface to the ledge is 104 feet, but after passing 
through 36 feet, from the surface down, quicksand is encountered, of a kind 
very difficult toovercome. It pours into the shaft at the rate of 700 gallons per 
minute. However it is not the intention of the company to abandon the 
attempt. Mr. W. H. Barnum, the President of the company, declares that 
the shaft must go down, cost what it may, and Capt. Sedgwick is again making 
preparations to again renew the struggle—human ingenuity versus quicksand. 
The new engine house machinery to operate this new mine is very complete, 
and will suffice for a long time to come. In exploring, plant, and mine work, 
etc., on this new location, nearly a quarter of a million of dollars have been 
expended. The old mine is in the southeast part of the N. 4 of Sec. 9, T. 
Av, R. 27, commencing close to the quarter-post corner. The new mine is in 
the N. 4 N. W. 4 Sec. 10. 

The Superintendent remains as heretofore, Capt. Wm. Sedgwick. 


THE SALISBURY. 


The Salisbury, the second in importance of the Iron Cliffs Company’s 
mines, has done extremely well the past year, having made an output of 
43,690 tons, more than double its product of the preceding year, and the 
prospect for the coming year is such that it is exceedingly probable that the 
yield of the mine in 1882 will be in excess of its recent output, if not greater 
than any annual product it has ever afforded. The mine was opened in 1872, 
and has thus been worked ten years, during which time it has shipped 
239,249 tons. Its greatest product was made in 1878: 52,155 tons. 

The ore is avery soft hematite, and is mined from three open pits, and 
from an underground drift, which has been opened beneath the bottoms of 
these pits, and which extends east and west as far as the limits of the pits. 
In this underground drift the principal mining that has been done is in the 
portion beneath No. 1—the easterly pit. A drift to the south 50 feet, passed 
through a body of excellent ore upon the development of which considerable 
hopes are based. 

In addition to the three pits described in our last annual report, and to 
which description there is little to add that will be of interest, the company 
has opened another pit to the east across the ravine, 1,200 feet distant, and 
which is thus far proving very valuable. Exploring had been previously done 
here, but attended with little success until within the past year. Capt. Bortle, 
in continuing the exploration, hit, fortunately, upon the ore. The ore runs 
east and west, with a jasper foot wall and a quartzite hanging, and has a 
width of about 14 feet. The ore is apparently of better quality than that 
obtained from the old pits; 5,000 tons of it were taken out last year. 

The Salisbury is in the N. 4 of Sec. 15, T. 47, R. 2%, and is but a short 
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distance south of Lake Angeline, being in the south part of the high ridge 
that separates it from the lake. 

Capt. Bortle, the Superintendent, is an energetic, capable mining man, and 
finds ample exercise for all his experience and capacity in surmounting the 
many difficulties which are met with in prosecuting work in this mine. He 
has had four years experience in working in the mines in Nevada, and has 
familiarized himself with the system of timbering practiced in that country, 
which knowledge comes into play in the underground workings of the Salis- 
bury. 

Below the east, open pit, 70 feet, is an underground level that extends sev- 
eral hundred feet to the east, from which a large proportion of the product is 
now being raised, through the pumping shaft. Theroof of this subterranean 
level is entirely supported by timbers. These timbers are 9 feet long, placed 
upright, 4 feet apart, in rows, stayed from the top by cross timbers and 
blocks. ‘They reach to the roof, and in taking out the ‘“‘back’’ these cross 
timbers are covered with lagging, which forms a floor, and a chamber above 
is thus taken out to the height of another set of uprights, and the spaces 
below, in between the timbers, is filled with rock and dirt. The filling in is 
important, to stay the timbers laterally, to prevent them from knuckling 
down, which they would be nearly sure to do from the great weight upon 
them, after several successive tiers had been carried up. If the mine does not 
furnish debris sufficient for the purpose the material should be taken in from 
‘the surface. 


SECTION TWELVE MINE. 


Section 12 Mine, as it is called, consists of open pit workings situated in 
the northeast corner Sec. 12, in the city of Negaunee. The McComber Mine 
workings, in the northwest corner Sec. 7, and the Jackson Iron Company’s 
east pit, and the Cliffs Company’s northeasterly pit, are close together. The 
mine has been worked for three: years, and has produced an aggregate of 
18,600 tons, 13,243 of which were taken ont last year. It is doubtful if the 
output will exceed one-half that amount the coming year. Some further 
exploration is contemplated to the east, which may lead to the discovery of 
further deposits between the ground now opened and the east line, otherwise 
the mine is likely to be ere long exhausted. ‘They are cut off on the east by 
McComber, and on the north and west by the Jackson Company, and on the 
south they are limited by the greenstone. Their main cut is crossed by the 
line, east and west, leaving the northwest part of the main pit to the Jackson 
Company. The direction of the pit varies about 10° from the east and west 
line, which crosses it, and as the ore lens dips to the north, it has already 
mainly passed to the Jackson side of the line. However, there is still consid- 
erable ore to be got out, but itis now covered by a heavy fall of rock from the 
Jackson north wall. This debris is now being removed; when cleared a party 
will go in and mine out the ore to the line. The ore should dip to the south, 
and it is possible that it may turn, at greater depth, and be again found in the 
Cliff land. A short distance to the south and east of the main pit is another 
long, narrow, open cut, 50 feet deep, separated by an arch of ground from 
the other. In the bottom of this a narrow vein is now working by some 
scrammers. ‘I'he same party have started a shaft fifty feet south toward the 
greenstone, and have struck some good hard ore, but come again to broken 
jasper and ore. ‘They are now stripping to the west and throwing the dirt into 
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the shaft. In this corner there is considerable space to explore, between the 
openings and the greenstone, and it may be worth the company’s while to 
prove it. A shaft could be sunk and a drift to the south to the greenstone, 
and also east and west, or a diamond drill might be employed boring south 
from the openings across the formation. 


THE FOSTER. 


The Foster was the first mine opened by the Iron Cliffs Company, and was 
one of the earliest worked hematite mines in the district. It was opened in 
1865, and down to 1873 was vigorously worked, since which time its annuay 
output, as will be seen in the table, has been high. The ore is of an excellent 
quality, but is a good deal mixed. The mine consists of open pits 50 feet to 
100 feet in depth; the ore occurring in pockets requires careful sorting. It 
lies in Secs. 22 and 23, T. 47, R. 27. 

In December last work at this mine was renewed by the company with the 
determination to try and make a success of it. 


THE LAKE ANGELINE MINE. 


The Lake Angeline Mine, belonging to the Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline 
Company, is situated south of the Lake Superior Mine, about three-fifths of a 
mile, and directly beneath the high greenstone bluff that rises abruptly 
near the west end, and on the south side of Sake Angeline. The 
formation dips to the north, and the ore lenses pitch to the west. The 
overlying rock is a friable hematite schist, through which the water 
of the lake does not find its way into the mine; the bottom of the 
mine lies 150 feet below the surface of the water. The mine, as 
worked out, consists of two large, open pits, that have now reached to a 
depth of 160 feet, having a length of 1,000 feet. The east pit has the 
appearance of being nearly worked out; it has been gradually narrowing, ail 
the sides sloping to the center of the bottom, so that now the workable 
deposit in the bottom is small. In the west pit the workable ground has 
diminished, in the bottom, but a leader has led to the taking down of the 
southwest corner of the pit, discovering a good but narrow vein of ore leading 
off to the west. It is a matter of surprise that the company has not hereto- 
fore explored the ground to the southwest. A small shaft was sunk, situated 
about 200 feet in that direction from No. 2 pit, and struck good ore, though 
somewhat mixed; but the shaft was too small to admit of boring extended to 
sufficient depth as to allow of drifts being run from it to any great extent. 

It is the intention to enlarge this shaft and explore this ground. A drift 
would readily run from No. 2 pit to it. 

The officers are: John Outhwaite, President; L. H. Holden, Secretary and 
Treasurer; A. Kidder, General Agent; Capt. Harvey Diamond, Superin- 
tendent. 

The shipments for 1881 were 18,060 gross tons, and its total shipments to 
date are 525,697 gross tons. 


THE NATIONAL MINING COMPANY, 


The National Mining Company holds on a lease from the Lake Superior 
Company 240 acres of land, embraced in the south part of the EH. 4 of Sec. 
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16, T. 4%, R. 2%. The mine was quite fully described in the last annual 
report, and in visiting the mine this year nothing of additional interest was 
observed. ‘The last mine, which heretofore was worked in an open pit, is now 
wholly underground, having reached to the 4th level. The vein is not large 
and affords, as appears from the stock pits, considerable second-class ore. 
The product’is nearly a hard, blue hematite, but sells for hard ore. 

The west mine, 1,200 feet distant from No. 5, so called, is also wholly 
underground, entered by a single skip, which descends to the north having a 
length of between 400 and 500 feet. The vein is about 12 feet wide, and the 
length of the stope now being worked is about 100 feet, somewhat mixed in 
character. The product is a hard, specular ore. The two mines shipped the 
last year 24,833 tons, and their aggregate product to date is 91,836 gross tons. 
About 400 feet to the west of the mine a diamond drill is at work, and is now 
down 150 feet; is in chloritic schist. The inclination is to the southeast, at 
an angle of 45°. 

The mine is under the management of Capt. Samuel Mitchell, Agent of the 
Saginaw Mining Company, and the local Superintendent is now as heretofore, 
Capt. Williams. 


THE MITCHELL MINING COMPANY-—(MAY, 1882). 


One-half mile south of the National are the Mitchell and the Wintrop 
Mines, and directly west of them, a half of a mile, is the Lowthian, and 
adjoining this latter on the west, the New England Mine. All these are soft 
hematite mines, and very good ones, having large workable depoits, but some- 
what difficult to mine, owing to the trouble in supporting the roof. 

The Mitchell, formerly known as the Shenango, was first opened in 1872, 
and worked for five years, when a new company was formed, with Capt. Sam. 
Mitchell as President. The mine now is wholly underground, and worked in 
two pits, the shafts of which are about 300 feet east and west of each other. 
The west one is 160 feet deep, and the east one 200 feet. In the west pit they 
are working a fine lens of ore 30 feet wide. 

The east pit is looking equally well. ‘The formation dips to the north and 
the ore lenses pitch to the west. The ground iscut upso as to leave blocks for 
pillars, which are lagged up with timbers, otherwise the ore pillars, left to 
themselves, have little sustaining power. The ore, when mined, becomes 
friable, and shovels like dirt. ‘The mine is in good condition, and promises 
well for the future. The product for the ensuing year is estimated at 33,000 
tons. In 1881 the amount shipped was 24,146 tons, and the total product to 
date 75,731 gross tons. The estate comprises 200 acres of land, being the S. 
KH. + of Sec. 21, and the N. W.4N. E. tof Sec. 28, T. 47, R. 27, held on a 
lease from the Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline Mining Company, who owns the 
land in fee. Both the C. GN. W. and the M. H. & O. railroads have tracks 
into this and the other locations on this range. 

The present officers are: Capt. Sam. Mitchell, President, Stoneville, 
Mich. ; Chas. Merrywether, Secretary and 'I'reasurer, Ishpeming, Mich. ; Capt. 
James Walter, Superintendent of the mine, Ishpeming, Mich. 


THE WINTHROP IRON MINING COMPANY. 


‘The Winthrop Mine adjoins the Mitchell on the west. The mine is in the 
northeast corner of this property. The company hold the 8. W. 3 of Sec. 21, 
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T. 47, R. 27, and the center of the section, being the northeast corner of the 
quarter section, is under the engine house, and they have mined close to the 
line to the south and to the west. In this corner, a few feet south of the 
engine house, is a very deep, open pit, in the bottom of which nearly all the 
ore now being raised is obtained. Last October the west end of this pit fell in, 
burying the bottom to a great depth beneath the earth and rock; in this ruin 
was also involyed the underground openings, which extended west from below 
the pit. The timbers, upon which the roof mainly rested, were inadequate to 
‘support the incumbent weight, and giving way, precipitated the whole west 
end of the mine; fortunately no one was killed in the catastrophe, though 
a number of men were temporarily cut off from exit, but were speedily 
relieved, somewhat frightened, but not otherwise injured. 

The remoyal] of all this debris has been a serious matter, involving much 
labor and expense, and the work is not yet completed. A long skip road has 
been run up from the bottom, extending to considerable height above the 
surface to the south of the pit, and up this track the refuse is drawn and 
dumped from the upper end. A large dump pile has already thus been made 
and is continually increasing in size. The hoisting rope, which works this 
skip, has a long run, from the engine house away around the west end of the 
pit to the south end of the skip road. 

West of the engine house about 600 feet the company is now sinking a ver- 
ical shaft, which is down to a depth of 200 feet; it will be continued © 
200 feet further. ‘The shaft is close to the line, and is 13x17 feet inside 
the timbers, and will suffice for a double skip and pumping shaft. It is pre- 
cisely what is needed, and is a work that has for some time been contemplated 
by the company. When the shaft is completed the mine will be opened to the 
east, and below the old mine, and the ore taken out above. The previous 
workings to the west, in the direction of the shaft, have shown the existence 
of an abundance of ore to which the shaft will afford access. The only 
underground mining doing at the Winthrop at present is in a small pit about 
200 feet a little south of west from the new vertical shaft, which runs down 
on an incline to the north 150 feet. The ore lens does not appear to be 
large, and the ore is of but medium quality. 

Further to the southwest, toward the center of the quarter section, a deposit 
of fine, hard blue hematite ore was discovered, which opened so promisingly 
that the company felt about certain of having another mine. A small hoist- 
ing and pumping engine was erected, and the Northwestern Railway Company 
surveyed a line for a track to it, but after taking out about a 1,000 tons of 
ore, the deposit was worked out. Some further work will be done with the 
hope of recovering the vein. The ore that has been mined will be hauled 
with teams to the cars. 

Both the Winthrop and the Mitchell Mines make a great deal of water; 
few mines in the district require a greater amount of pumping. ‘The ravine, 
which ascends rapidly to the west, is swampy, and furnishes considerable 
water, which finds its way into the mines. So much water in soft hematite 
mines is a serious inconyenience, but here there does not seem to be any way 
of avoiding it; the only alternative is to pump it out. 

Besides the quarter section of which the company has the lease, it also con- 
trols the surface right to eighty acres adjoining on the north, the two forties 
cornering at the center. On these most of the houses and surface improve- 
ments are built, among which are included a fine, large school-house, and a 
new Methodist church, etc. The Winthrop produced in 1881 43,630 tons of 
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_ore, and the aggregate product is 256,300 tons. Both the Chicago & North- 
western and the M. H. & O. railroads have branches into the location; about 
100 men are employed at present, and a sufficient number of comfortable 
houses are provided for their accommodation. The location is three miles 
from Ishpeming, in a southwest direction, and is connected therewith by an 
excellent wagon road. 

The officers are: J. O. St. Clair, President; E. G. St. Clair, Secretary and 
Treasurer; G. A. St. Clair, Superintendent. Office, Ishpeming, Mich. 


THE SAGINAW MINE. 


The Saginaw Mine has not been very prosperous for the past few years. No. 
2 pit is the only one now working to any extent, and that has attained to a 
depth of 540 feet, but still has a somewhat narrow vein of ore in the bottom. 
Some borings have been made with the diamond drill, but have discovered 
nothing of value with the exception of a new ‘‘find’’ on the east line of the 
west $ of the N. EH. 4 of Sec. 20, leased from the Lake Superior Iren Com- 
pany; here 25 feet of No. 1 ore is said to have been found in one of the 
holes; 12 feet in another, 140 feet west from the former, and 94 feet of ore in 
a thick hole, 100 feet east from the first one. The distance between the 
borings make a length of 240 feet, and show a considerable body of ore. The 
distance to reach it is 85 feet; a shaft is now sinking for this purpose. The 
mine has been a large producer, and even now, when it is said to be nearly 
exhausted, it affords a good deal of ore. The output for 1881 was 30,793 tons, 
and the aggregate product for the ten years since the mine was opened is 420,774 
tons. Saginaw is a station on the M. H. & O. railroad between Ishpeming and 
Clarksburgh. 

The property held under a lease by the company consists of the N. W. + of 
the N. EK. 4 of Sec. 19, and the N. KH. + of the N. EH. 4 of Sec. 19, T. 47, R. 
27. As heretofore the mine, etc., remains in charge of Capt. Samuel 
Mitchell, Agent and Superintendent. 


THE GOODRICH MINE. 


The Goodrich Mine is very conservatively managed. In the opinion of some 
mining men who have examined the location, it might be a larger and more 
productive mine than itis. A great gain has been made in the two last years, 
however. ‘The mine has been worked since 1873, and the total output in the 
eight years is 41,606 gross tons, 21,426 tonsof which have been obtained in 
these two years. The yield is likely to be still further increased the ensuing 
year. A new shaft has been added 230 feet to the west of No. 2 shaft, and is 
sunk 100 feet. This new pit is yielding a very good quality of slate ore, which 
is thought to be first ciass. 

The description of the mine is the W. } of the N. W. 4 of Sec. 19, T. 47, 
R. 2%. It was first opened by the St. Clair brothers, and is owned by Capt. 
Goodrich, of Chicago. 

The Superintendent is Capt. Henry Davis, who enjoys the reputation of 
being a very capable mining man. 


a 


THE TEAL LAKE RANGE. 


THE CAMBRIA MINE.—(MAY, 1882). 


The Cambria Mine, worked by the Cambria Iron Company, lies one and a 
half miles southwest from the city of Negaunee and two and a half miles 
from Ishpeming. It is connected by rail with the former place. 

The land held in lease from the Teal Lake Iron Company comprises the S. 
E. 4 of 8. E. $ Sec. 35, and the west fractional half of Sec. 36, 'T’. 48, R. 27. 

The company was organized in 1875 with a capital stock of $500,000, 
divided into 20,000 shares. 

The mine openings extend about 1,000 feet east and west, and at present 
the mining is nearly all doing in the two extreme pits, to wit: No. 1 and No. 5. 
The first named is the most easterly pit, and is worked underground. The 
length of the skip that goes down on the foot wall to the south at an angle of - 
45°, is 200 feet. Itis in about the middle of the pit, and the stope 75 feet 
each way from it. The vein has here an average width of about 20 feet. 
The old skip road has been abandoned, and the one now used is new, going up into 
an ore pocket, also new. No. 2, to the west of the former, is a long, compar- 
tively shallow, open pit, which has been worked in a series of pockets; it is 
possibly too much.in the foot wall, judging from the experience of the com- 
pany in No. 1, for No. 1 pit had formerly a very similar appearance as No. 2 
now has, but pushing further to the south into what seemed to be the 
hanging wall, developed the ore in body. At present No. 2 is only worked by 
scrammers. No. 3 is a large open pit that for some reason has not lately been 
worked. ‘There is too much water and dirt in the bottom to form any judg- 
ment of its real character. Mr. Maitland states that he will soon sink a shaft 
from the bottom near the west end of the pit, and feels confident that he will 
strike the blue ore found in No. 5, though it may require going to a consider- 
able depth, as No. 5 ore lense pitches to the east and south. 

No.5 pit is the most valuable part of the mine; it is opened to the west line 
of the property. The east pit of the Bessemer Company and No. 5 are one 
and the same pit, the north and south line, dividing the properties, crosses the 
pit, leaving about two-thirds of it to the Cambria and the remainder to the 
Bessemer. From the line to the west end of the pit is about 100 feet, and the 
width is about 80 feet, and depth 60 feet. ‘The Cambria have anew skip road 
going down to the south, to the bottom, and extending up into a new ore 
pocket that stands over the railroad to discharge into the ore cars. 

The whole bottom of the pit is a dark, blue, slaty hematite ore yielding 664 


% in metallic iton and 2 % of silica, .045 9% phosphorous, and sells in the mar- 


ket at the same price of hard ore. About one-third of the total product of the 
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mine is first-class. A drift to the south, from the southeast corner of the pit, 
65 feet, was ali the way in ore. They are stripping the ground in this direc- 
tion preparatory to sinking near the end of the drift; also they are sinking in 
the center of the pit sufficient for a stope to extend over the whole bottom. 
To the southeast the drift is about 8 to 10 feet thick, where ore is reached, 
slightly mixed, but is taken to the stock pile. It is the same here as it was in 
the main pit. For a considerable distance down the ore was variable and 
mixed, and did not, at first, attain the settled character which it required and 
preserved after reaching a depth of 20 to 30 feet. 

The company has contracted to furnish 35,000 tons of ore the coming sea- 
son, and will have no trouble in filling the contract. At present the ore is 
being very cheaply mined. Some new machinery is now being added, consist- 
ing of four hoisting drums, 4 feet diameter each, also new engine and boiler. 
The old machinery was inadequate, and when the new is working the mine 
will be much better provided with the necessary power. 

A half dozen new log dwelling houses have been built down near the lake, 
and a new change and warehouse has been added also. 

The location is upon high ground, overlooking Teal Lake, a very beautiful 
sheet of water, and has a natural drainage that thus far keeps the mine quite 
free of water. ‘The company now employ 60 men, under the immediate 
charge of Capt. Gordon Murray. 

The General Manager is Mr. A. W. Maitland, manager of the Iron 
Cliff Company, Negaunee, Michigan. 

The Cambria produced, last year, 19,245 tons, and the total to date is 
55,703 tons. 


THE BESSEMER MINE. 


The Bessemer Mine joins the Cambria on the west. The estate comprises 80 
acres of land, being the W. 458. E. 4 Sec 35, and notwithstanding some unfor- 
tunate mishaps which the mine has met with of late, it is, on the whole, look- 
ing as favorable as ever. The large open pits which formerly constituted the 
mine, and which have been fully described in the preceding report, have both 
fallen in from the sides, burying the bottom beneath fifty feet of earth and 
rock. The last and most serious fall occurred in February, 1882, since which 
time no ore has been obtained from these pits. 

The only alternative is to sink below the ore and resort to underground 
mining, supporting the roof with timbers. With the view of carrying out this 
plan, the company is now sinking a shaft between the two pits. The shaft is 
down 100 feet, and will have to go about 50 feet further to reach the old level. 

The new find, mentioned in the last report, has been developed, and proves 
to be in value everything that it promised. This new pit, as stated in describ- 
ing the Cambria, is close to the east line, forming one and the same pit with 
the No. 5 of the Cambria. 

The pit is somewhat elongated, with the long axis northeast and southwest, 
75 or 80 feet, and with a width of 40 or 50 feet. The west end is worked out 
to the bottom of the Cambria pit, and they are now stoping in the southwest, 
and here they have a stope the full width of the vein between 40 and 50 feet 
in height, with a length of about 50 feet, of the very best quality of ore, 66 
to 68 % in metallic iron and very low in silica and phosphorus. It is a loose, 
dark colored hematite, looking, at a little distance, like rich vegetable mould, 
and is shoveled with the same ease as ordinary dirt. Just at present, in this 
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pit, the ore is obtained with little cost. They are now mining here 200 tons 
per day. A new hoisting engine, boiler, and two 4-foot drums are on the 
ground and getting ready as rapidly as possible to operate this pit. The hoist- 
ing is now done with a derrick and buckets, but a skip road terminating in an 
ore pocket is constructing and both are nearly completed, when the skip road 
will be operated with the new hoisting machinery. 

The land is owned by the Teal Lake Iron Co., and is held on a lease by the 
Bessemer Iron .Co., in which Mr. C. M. Wheeler, of Marquette, is largely 
interested, and who is also Manager of the mine. 

The last year’s product was 16,718 tons, and the aggregate to date is $7,023 
gross tons. 


Adjacent to the Bessemer on the west, between it and the Forest City Mine, 
is a tract of thirty acres, which has been leased by Mr. D. F. Wadsworth of 
Ishpeming. This gentleman has a party of men now at work on the property, 
exploring for ore, with thus far favorable indications. 


THE FOREST CITY MINE. 


This mine, lying next on the west, is now substantially idle. The mine 
openings, as described in the last year’s report, are close to the line of the 
Cleveland Iron Company’s land, on the south, and as the ore deposits dipped 
in that direction, it soon pressed beyond the limit of the property. No other 
workable deposit having been discovered, the mine was shut down. 

The only thing doing is by asmall party of men exploring to the east of 
the former workings with a churn drill, with as yet no very favorable results. 
The property, comprising 60 acres, is held on a lease by the Forest City Iron 
Oo., the officers of which are residents of Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Bates, 
Secretary. 

The shipment in 1881 was 1,895 tons. 


CLEVELAND HEMATITE. 


Adjoining the Forest City is the Cleveland Hematite, which is described 
with the Cleveland Company’s mine. 


THE NORWICH. 


Cornering on the Cleveland and Forest City, to wit.: the N. H. iN. Ed 
Sec 8, T. 47, R. 2%, is the Norwich, a new undertaking which promises to be a 
mine of some value. A shaft has been sunk on the south side of the high- 
way, not far from the northeast corner of the forty, which is down 88 feet. 
From the bottom of the shaft a drift has been made to the south 67 feet, 
on a narrow cross course of soft ore. North of the road, 145 feet west of 
their boundary line, a shaft has been sunk 25 feet, and from the bottom of it 
is a drift leading 30 feet to the north, all in ore, with ore still in the end of 
the drift. The ore is a yellowish, soft hematite, similar to that of the Cleve- 
land. The location of the shaft is in a cedar swamp, and they are likely 
to find much trouble with water. : 

The local Superintendent is Capt. Frank Treblecock. 


THE NORTH RANGE. 


Within the past few years a good deal of exploring has been done on what is 
called the North Range, resulting in the discovery of several important mines, 
among which are the Boston, Sterling, Dalliba, Northampton, Jim Pascoe, 
Marine, Webster, etc. 


THE BOSTON. 


This range of mines lies north of the M. H. & O. Railroad, and the mines 
above mentioned, and in some respects the most important, is the Boston, sit- 
uated about two miles north of the village of Clarksburgh, a station on the 
Marquette, Houghton, and Ontonagon Railroad. The Boston Mine Company 
was organized in the latter part of the year 1879, by some Marquette gentle- 
men who had purchased of the railroad company the eighty-acre tract on 
which the ore had been discovered, and where the mine was immediately 
opened and has since been worked. The land comprises the 8S. E. } of the S. 
W. i, and the S. W. 4 of the 8S. E. + of Sec. 32, T. 48, N. R. 28. 

The mine proper has a length of about 400 feet and a depth of 140 feet. It 
is really an open pit, but floors have been made by placing cross stulls from 
foot to hanging, and lagging them over, leaying openings for the hoisting 
bucket. The strike of the vein is N. 75° W., and the dip is, with almost 
perfect regularity, 80° to the south. The hanging wall is a firm gray 
quartzite, and the foot a banded jasper. The rocks here are found to be 
identical with those at the Champion and at other leading hard ore mines of the 
Marquette iron district. The mine is situated upon an elevation of land close 
to the west line of the property, and the mine is opened through into the 
Sterling, which joins it on the west. 

This high ground is of limited extent, the remainder of the company’s 
land béing a level plain, terminating in a small lake, Lake Boston, in the 
southeast corner. 

The owners have undertaken to determine the extent of their ore deposit, in 
some degree, during the past year, and the result has proven very satisfactory 
to their interests. ‘These explorations have been made with a diamond drill; 
four borings have been made across the formation, and cutting through the 
ore yein, several hundred feet below the surface. They have thus proved 
the vein for a distance east and west, of 1,140 feet. 

No. 1, the west hole, is 300 feet east of the line, and cut the vein at 225 
feet below the surface, passing through a width of No. 1 ore 10} feet, 
measured at right angles with the walls, and subsequently perforating a 
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hematite belt 12 feet in thickness, of good ore. An analysis of the ore of the 
former gave, metallic iron, 67.12; silica, 1.62; phosphorus, .006. Analysis 
of the hematite gave, iron, 59; phosphorus, a trace only. 

Three hundred feet to the east No. 2 drill hole was bored, passing directly 
beneath what is called the wet shaft. This shaft was sunk soon after the 
organization of the company, and has, until recently, been used to furnish 
the water for the boilers and for the use of the location. In No. 2 was found, 
at a depth of 189 feet, 134 feet of specular ore, and the drill subsequently 
penetrated, after passing through a belt of jasper, 27 feet of hematite ore. 

No. 8 hole is 500 feet east of No. 2, and at a depth of 192 feet, vertical, a 
thickness of 1384 feet of hard ore was found. 

From the west line to No. 3 hole is 1,140 feet, and it is thus reasonably cer- 
tain that the company has a continuous run of ore the entire distance. The 
value of the Boston rests upon the fact of the great regularity and steepness 
of the vein, and the almost phenomenal richness and purity of the ore. An 
average of five analyses, made by different chemists, at different times, and 
from average samples collected by different persons, gives, metallic iron, 
67.79; phosphorus, .018; silica, 1.2%. 

Each of the analyses gave above 67 9% in metallic iron, and all but one as 
low as the average above given, in phosphorus. Other analyses since made, of 
the drill cores, gave, phosphorus, .006, and equally high in metallic iron. 
These analyses show, and the working of the ore has practically proven that 
the ore is valuable for Bessemer steel pig iron. It is sure to be in demand 
however dull the times may be. As some one remarked, it is a good 
‘“nanicky’’ ore, finding a market even in time of panic. Added to this the 
company owns the fee simple of the land, and thus has no royalty to pay, and 
otherwise is not restricted. A branch from the M. H. & O. Railroad connects 
the mine with the main line. The shipment from the mine in 1881 was 14,824 
gross tons, and will probably be increased to 20,000 tons for 1882. The total 
to the close of the year is 21,302 tons. The mine is provided with hoisting 
and pumping engine, and four 4 feet winding drums; also with a suitable 
number of dwelling houses and other buildings. 

Mr. Fred. A. Wright, the Agent of the Boston, is a new comer in the iron 

region, but is a very “competent, genial gentleman, and is devoting his energy 
and excellent business qualities to bringing the affairs of the company and the 
mine into the shape they are entitled to assume. Two changes have been 
made in the local management within the year, resulting in leaving Capt. P. 
T. Tracy as Captain of the mine. Sixty to 80 men are employed. 

The Jasper shaft, described in the statistical report for 1880 as 387 feet east 
of the boundary line, was sunk 80 feet and then discontinued, has recently 
been sunk to 140 feet, intersecting an 8-foot vein of hard ore, 53 feet of 
which is first-class specular slate ore. This new find is widening, and is no 
doubt a continuation of the same lens upon which they are now mining in the 
main workings, 75 feet to the west. 

The method of mining now pursued is to sink No. 2 shaft and the jasper, 
continuously, and to stope each way from those shafts. No. 2 is 131 feet east 
from the west line. They will thus always have stopes to work. The sinking 
and stoping will go on simultaneously. Among the notable improvements are 
an ore pocket over the railroad track, and an elevated water tank, ingeniously 
contrived to wash the ore. 
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The Sterling Mine lies adjacent to the Boston on the west. The land is 
owned by Prof. R. Pumpelly and Major T. B. Brooks, from whom it is leased 
by the company, and comprises the W. 4 of the S. W. 4 Sec. 82, T. 48, R. 28. 
The character of the ore is the same as that of the Boston, and the two 
mines, which are contiguous, are entirely similar, except that the Boston is the 
larger opening. At the east end of the Sterling pit, next to the Boston, the 
ore in the ,bottom has a width of 12 feet. The mine, as now worked, is a 
small one; the hoisting is all done in asingle bucket shaft, and the product of 
the mine for the last year was only 4,702 tons; but some explorations haye 
been made to the west in the vein, with a diamond drill, which resulted in 
developments that greatly enhance the value of the property. No. 1 drill 
hole, 490 feet to the west, was bored on an angle of 66° with the horizon. Its 
location is in the swamp, and 57 feet of stand pipe was first sunk, from below 
which the drill passed 145 feet of quartzite, and then penetrated 5 feet 9 
inches of No.1 ore, and then after penetrating 18 feet of jasper and soap- 
stone, 16 feet 10 inches of ore were struck, measured on the line of the hole, 
and 15 feet of hematite. No. 2 drill hole was located 500 feet still further 
west, and was bored on an angle of 58°. Here 88 feet of stand pipe was first 
sunk through the drift to the ledge, and the drill penetrated first, 15 feet of 
quartzite, then 5 feet 9 inches No. 1 ore; then 30 feet of jasper, then 8 feet 
3 inches of No. 1 ore, after which only mixed ore and jasper was found. 

These borings substantially prove the vein for a distance of 1,000 feet, show- 
ing the existence of possibly two lenses of ore. 

Analyses of the Sterling ore, from the stock pile and of the drill cases, 
show it to beof the same uniform high value as that indicated in the Boston, 
being very high in metallic iron and low in phorphorus and silica. In the 
mine adrift was run to the north, in the foot wall, 36 feet, which crossed 2 
feet only of ore. A drawback to sinking shafts to the west to mine the ore 
discovered by the diamond drill arises from the wet character of the ground 
and the depth of the drift; difficulties, however, which can be met and over- 
come. 

A change in the management has resulted in putting Mr. G. W. Reed in 
charge of the mine, as Agent, and making J. R. Reed Mining Captain. 


THE JIM PASCOE IRON MINING COMPANY.—(QJUNH, 1882). 


This Company was organized in the fall of 1881. No recent discovery in 
the Marquette iron region has attracted so much attention as this still cele- 
brated ‘‘find.’? It certainly gives promise of becoming a very large producer 
of medium quality hematite ore, averaging 60 % in metallic, 2 9% silica, and 
0.18 % phosphorus. The samples were taken along the vein the length of the 

roperty. 
: The ae is on the north side of the bluff, north of the Dalliba about half 
a mile, and has been pretty thoroughly explored so far as can be determined 
by test pits, etc. These extend east and west the length of the property, and by 
pits and cuts the width of the ore is shown to be, from the hanging slate wall 
to the jasper foot, 30 feet, and perhaps upwards. At the time of my visit they 
were working only one pit near the west line, where they have stripped the 
ledge, east and west, for a length of 200 feet, and have sunk below the top, 
for a stope, a lift, of 40 fect. The men are now stoping down the east and 
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west ends of the sink, which is 40 feet high and 30 feet wide. The skip road 
goes down from the north side, and a small engine to the north furnishes the 
present power for hoisting. About 100 tons daily are taken out, with very 
little cost, scarcely more expense than to mine a clay bank. 

Other pits have been started further to the east. At all these points consid- 
erable preliminary work has deen done. The machineay has been contracted 
for, two boilers, two engines, 12x13 inches, with hoisting gear, including 4 
30-inch drums. It will be some time before the railroad is completed in to 
the mine. ‘The line has been surveyed, and the road is building. 

No skip roads have been made; the only one in use is a temporary affair in 
the pit, which is now working; possibly the matter is dropped, waiting for the 

.railroad company to fix finally the line of the track, etc. The mine will 

possess great advantage in the matter of drainage, since the descent to the 
north is a hundred feet or more to the bottom of the valley, which in itself 
descends to the west to the level of Lake Michigamme. 

About 80 men are working for the company under the supervision of Capt. 
John Foley. 


THE MESNARD MINE. 


Hast of the Pascoe and joining it is the Mesnard Mine, a still more recent 
opening, on what appears to be the same vein. The property is the N. W. 4 
of N. W. 3 Sec. 28, T. 48, R. 29. The showing so far is remarkably good, 
affording every indication of having a large deposit of ore. They have 
explored it with test pits, and are now sinking a shaft for regular mining. 
The shaft is down 50 feet. The property is held on a lease from the Atlantic 
Mining Company. 

The officers are: A. M. Byers, President, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. H. McCurdy, 
Vice President; J. H. Outhwaite, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE DALLIBA IRON MINING COMPANY.—(JUNE, 1882). 


The Dalliba Iron Mining Company owns the S. $ of the N. W. 4 and N. 4 
of the 8. W. ¢ of Sec. 29, R. 29, T. 48. The mine is directly west of Cham- 
pion, and at a considerable elevation above the depot at that station, probably 
150 feet. Active mining work was begun early in 1881, and the result was 
the shipment during the season of 10,986 tons of ore. This product has been 
taken from a pit 160 feet long, east and west, by about 75 feet across. The 
ground rises to the north and to the south, making a wide, shallow ravine, 
sloping down to the west toward Lake Michigamme. The strike of the forma- 
tion is in this direction, and the dip is to the north. 

The main pit has been worked to the depth of about 50 feet. The north 
wall is a face of rock beneath which the ore seems to extend to the north. It 
is thought that the work is against the foot wall, and that the body of the ore 
is still to the north. To the east of the pit the earth has been removed for 
upward of a 100 feet, and at 87 feet from the pit, east, a shaft was sunk 25 
feet, striking the foot wall; from the bottom of this shaft a drift to the north 
17 feet came into the ore, whatis believed tobe the truelens. Anore pocket has 
been built and a skip road extended down to this point of the mine, which 
will soon be in readiness for hoisting ore. Two skip roads go down into the 
main pit, conveying the product up into substantial ore pockets above the 

railroad tracks. They are now hoisting about 140 tons perday, which amount 
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it is expected to more than double as soon as the other pits are ready to pro- 
duce, and they have enlarged the productive capacity of the present working 
pit. : 

About 100 feet to the west beyond this main pit they are stripping for 
another pit; it is a harder ore and apparently another lens. The M. H. & 
Q. Railroad have a branch running along the south side of the mine openings. 
The engine house and hoisting, etc., are located to the south 200 feet, and the 
working shafts are operated from theuce with wire ropes. 

Over on the north side of the bluff, which separates them, the company has 
made extensive explorations, upon the westerly extension of the Jim Pascoe 
deposit. Everything is in readiness to open a new mine here as soon as the rail- 
road is built to the location. ‘The product of these mines is mostly a hard 
hematite. Much of it of a bright ocher, and a light or dark umber color. It 
is not adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel, and requires picking 
over: The company is working about 100 men, and Capt. Pascoe declares 
that if they can have the cars they will ship 50,000 tons of ore the present 
season. 

The officers are: James H. Dalliba, President, Cleveland, O.; W. S. Pollock, 
Treasurer; Walter Fitch, Agent; John Foley, Superintendent. 


THE NORTHAMPTON MINE. 


The Northampton Mine is about one-half or three-fourths of a mile west 
from the south Dalliba. It is owned by the Champion Iron ‘Company, and 
the estate comprises the S. E. 4 of Sec. 30, R. 29, T. 48, in about the center 
of which quarter section the mine is situated. North of the old mine the 
company has just begun the work of opening another mine, designated as 
the West Northampton. 

The workings at the old mine consist of two open pits, the east one of which 
is idle. The other, a little to the west, is a long narrow pit extending east 
and west, with sides nearly vertical, 40 feet deep. The skip road comes down 
té the bottom from the west end and terminates at the top in an ore pocket 
above the railroad track. At the time of my visit nine men were working in 
this pit, stoping at the east end and tramming to the skip. The stope at 
this east end is about 30 feet high and 10 feet or 12 feet wide. The bottom 
is also of ore. An engine house, 50 feet away, contains the machinery for 
operating the shaft, etc. 

The north pit, now opening, is 400 feet to the northwest. The opening is 
in the hollow, and the new skip road runs up the side hill to the south, at an 
increased angle, so that it attains sufficient elevation at the top for an ore 
pocket above the railroad, which will come in beneath. They have uncovered 
the ledge 100 feet in length and to a width of 30 feet. This ledge shows 
some excellent hard ore, hard hematite, very different from that found in the 
other pits, but is much mixed with rock; in fact I am not sure but the ledge 
is mostly rock, with some good ore mixed with it. The hanging wall in this, 
as in the others of these mines, is a black slate, dipping here at a sharp angle 
to the north. ‘They are sinking at the foot of the shaft and breaking down 
the ledge to the west, apparently sorting out and covering the ore. ‘The ship- 
ping is over the branch of the M. H. & O. Railroad. The management is 
the same as that of the Champion Mine. 
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The Marine Iron Mining Company is a still newer organization, formed to 
work the property lying next west from the Northampton. A skip road has 
been built, an engine house, supplied with two internal friction drums, and 
engine, etc., supplied by the Marquette Iron Bay Foundry works. The skip 
road is double; also the ore pocket, and an elevated track, 300 feet in length, 
extends to the northwest for arock dump. ‘The location is upon the hillside, 
northeast from Lake Michigamme, from which it is distant about one-half of 
a mile. Still nearer is the main track of the M. H. & O. Railroad. Several 
other buildings besides the engine house have been constructed, ready for 
occupancy. 

Asin the case at the Northampton, the skip road extends up the hillside at 
an angle greater than the slope, giving room.for the cars below the ore 
pockets; but here the skip goes up to the north. At the foot of the skip 
track they are sinking a shaft, and are now down 20 feet. Thedrift has been 
removed from an area of 100 feet square, and some test pitsmade; one of a 
depth of 30 feet or more, to the south of where they are sinking, that shows 
more ore that is to be seen where the work is going on. 

In the shaft they are digging up the bottom, which is a loose ledge and very 
wet; in this is a narrow vein of dark colored, soft hematite ore, which is 
removed by itself and saved. The rest is discarded. Asin the others the 
hanging wall is a dark slate, but where the foot wall is, is not apparent; it is 
probably at considerable distance to the south. A large force of men is 
working, grading the railroad, which will extend through this and the 
Northampton, etc. 

On this same range, eight or ten miles to the west, are several mines or 
explored properties, which bid fair to develop into mines that shall rival in 
importance any of those to the east of the lake, in the range, which we have 
just described. 


THE FARM. 


The most easterly of these new ‘‘ finds,’’ situated in the North Range west 
of Lake Michigamme, is The Farm, so called, though it is not, as yet, an 
organized company, but is controlled by Mr. Ed. Wetmore, of Marquette, 
who has conducted the explorations, and who holds the lease. The land com- 
prises the N. W. + of Sec. 25, T. 48, R. 31. It is abouta mile southeast of the 
Spurr Mine, and three-fourths of a mile from Michigamme. Theland has been 
cleared of trees and brush. ‘The surface rises to a moderate elevation, mak- 
ing a ridge east and west through the center of the property, from which the 
land slopes to the north end and to the south. The exploration pits are made 
in this south slope. A few hundred feet to the south of the ore, as thus 
defined, the ground drops down suddenly a hight of 50 feet to the level of the 
land below, through which rapidly runs the Spurr Mountain Creek, haying a 
fall, on the property, of 20 feet, sufficient for a water power to compress air 
for working power drills, hoisting, etc. 

The first pits are about 800 feet west from the east line; there are two of 
them, 25 feet deep, 30 fect apart, north and south. It is impossible to see the 
ledge, but the piles by the side of the pits show good ore, yellow, ocherous, 
light brown, and dark colored ores, occasionally with crystals of carbonate of 
iron, spathic ore. 
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Three hundred feet further west are two more pits, showing ore of the same 
character—yellow, friable, and hard, brown hematite, much of it showing a 
large amount of lime, but unmixed with rock, and no quartz. 

To the west 500 feet further a series of pits are dug across the formation at 
a distance apart of about 20 feet. The length of this line of pits is 230 feet, 
and they seem to be all grounded in ore, judging from the material thrown 
out. It is claimed that the pits were dug as deep as could be done without 
blasting. It is also stated that the north pit is just at the foot wall, and the 
south one against the hanging, making the ore deposit 200 to 220 feet wide. 

The south pit was sunk, it is said, 40 feet to the rock, and a drift 35 feet to 
the north made, on the ledge to determine the line of the ore and the hang- 
ing wall. In the southerly pits is found some fine, hard ore specimens that will 
analyze 65 % to 6% 9% metallic iron. Large pieces are found showing the 
hard, red, yellow, and brown ores mixed together or occurring side by side. 
One hundred feet further west is another large pit in good ore, and still to 
the west 100 feet are others close to the hanging, showing the same ore. 

In all this line of pits extends 1,700 feet or 1,800 feet east and west, and 
near the west end of the explorations is a second line of pits 220 feet clear 
across the deposit. In this line is the deepest pit, 53 feet, 33 feet in the ore. 

Altogether it is a remarkable showing, and would be much more satisfactory 
if some of the pits had been sunk with powder until the solid ledge were 
reached, and it had been found to be equally as good as now appears from the 
looser material already obtained. ‘The strike of the formation is east and 
west, and the dip is to the south at an angle of about 45°. The foot wall is a 
narrow quartz bed on slate. 

Several analyses have been made, showing the ore to be, uniformly, about 
60 % in metallic iron, 2.28 % silica, and .25 % phosphorus, and 10 % water; 
the percentage of lime has not been determined. The percentage of phos- 
phorous is found to diminish toward the hanging wall, and to be greatest near 
the foot. 

The ground is admirably situated for economical working and drainage. 
The 50 feet drop from south of the mine to the lower ground where the rail- 
road will come in, affords a fine opportunity for rock dumps and for ore 
pockets. 

The mine has not yet been stocked, owing to the fact that a law suit is 
pending regarding some rival claims to the lease. As soon as this matter is 
settled it is expected to effect anorganization. Itis but reasonable to assume 
that it will be, for a time at least, a large producing mine. 


THE WEBSTER MINE. 


Still further to the west in this range, and showing ores identical with those 
found at the Farm, is the Webster Mine, the property of the Webster Iron 
Mining Company. The company’s estate consists of the N. 4 of the N. H. 4 
and the 8. E. 4 of the N. E. 4, Sec. 26, T. 48, R. 31. 

The company was lately organized. ‘The officers are: Dr. G. J. Northrop, 
President; E. B. Palmer, Secretary and Treasurer; A. H. McConnell, Super- 
intendent. The land is held by the company on a lease. 

The mining work, recently begun, is in about the center of the eighty, and 
as the trend is east and west the company has a half mile in length of the ore 
deposit. ‘The dip is to the south about 70°. On the location they have sunk 
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on the vein, across it 75 feet, allin ore. The foot wall is a black slate, and 
the hanging a quartzite, though the hanging wall has not been reached in the 
test pits. A shat t, 50 feet in depth, has been sunk, all in ore, below the strip- 
ping. Two large pits are started, east and west of each other, about 300 feet 
apart. In these the earth has been removed to the ledge, to a width of 125 
feet, and a length west and south of 150 feet. Shafts will be sunk in the 
center of each of these pits, and a level stoped away, and the ground between 
the pits also stripped to the ledge, and are stoped to the first level, thus making 
a pit 500 feet long and the full width of the vein, whatever that may prove to 
be—75 feet and upwards. 

A railroad line is being surveyed to the location, and will be speedily 
followed by the construction of the road. Some buildings have been erected 
and machinery secured, which will be got ready to work as soon as may be. 

The ore is a yellow, ocherous, and a hard, brown hematite, very similar, if 
not identical, with that of the Dalliba. The company’s land is well covered 
with a fine growth of timber, and the mine is opening in high, dry ground, 
giving excellent drainage. Iti : certainly a very promising mine. 

On the N. tof the N. W. 4 of Sec. 26, T. 48, R. 31, some explorations 
have been made by means of ie pits, which, as in the locations previously 
described, have thus far resulted very favorably. ‘The pits are bottomed in 
ore, and have been dug across the vein, showing it to have a great width. 
This property is held by Mr. Wetmore and Dr. Northrop on a lease. 


PORTLAND. 


Still west, in the 8. HE. 4 of the S. HE. 4 of Sec. 22, T. 48, R. 31, they have 
a line of pits extending from foot wall to hanging, 80 feet. Of course, as the 
work has been done some time ago, the pits are, partially, now filled with water, 
so that it is impossible to see the ledge, and one can only judge from the mate- 
rials thrown out and the statements that are made. These all show very 
nearly the same character of ore, an ocherous, yellow, or hard, light and dark 
brown hematite, very free from rock quartz or other rock. This find is called 
the Portland. 


THE BEAUFORT. 

The Beaufort, so called, comprises the N. 4 of the N. W. 4 of the same 
section 22, T. 48, R. 3i. Here about the same amount of exploration has 
been made, with about the same result as the preceding. 

DEED TAAN 


The same may be said of the Titan, which comprises Lot 1 in Sec. 21, T. 
48, R. 31, which has also been explored with the same encouraging indications. 


THE CASCADE RANGE—(JUNE, 1882). 


The occurrence of iron ore in this locality was one of the earliest known in 
the region. The United States Surveyor, in 1845, observed and commented 
upon the remarkable outcrop of lean iron ore, upon the top of which is the 
corner of Secs. 29, 30, 31, 32, and which, forming a high, exposed ledge of 
lean flag ore and jasper, extends for a considerable distance east and west. 

In this rocky bluff considerable mining has been done. Owners of lands 
and lessees have organized companies and prosecuted work, but the so called 
ore which they have mined and shipped has generally proved to be suitable 
for other purposes than iron making. 

After the panic in 1873, the mines on this range, with the exception of what 
was known as the West End Mine, became idle. Subsequently the Palmer 
Iron Company was organized, and the Palmer Mine. The West End has been 
continuously operated by that company, and has become so favorably known 
that it has, to a great extent, redeemed the bad reputation which the ores of 
this range had previously acquired. 


THE PITTSBURG AND LAKE SUPERIOR IRON COMPANY. 


The Palmer Iron Company was merged into the Pittsburg and Lake Supe- 
rior Iron Company, with Ralph Bagley, of Pittsburg, President; Jeffrey 
Lippincott, Secretary and Treasurer; Joseph Kirkpatrick, Agent, Palmer, 
Michigan. 

The estate consists of 26,444 acres of Jand, on which are a number of old 
mining locations, so that Palmer is quite a village, having a good many 
houses, generally well built, stores, etc. 

At the mine the ore deposit extends nearly north and south and dips at an 
angle of about 55° to the east. Further to the east the formation bends, 
taking an east and west direction. The mine was at first worked openly, 
and now shows a series of pits, 640 feet in depth, down the west walls of 
which the skip roads descend, extending below the bottom into the under- 
ground workings. The foot wall is a diorite schist ; the hanging, a hard jasper. 

Commencing with No. 1 the skip road is down 340 feet; the bottom 
of the pit is about 85 feet long, separated into two lenses, between 
which about 25 feet of jasper intervenes. The bottom vein averages 20 feet 
wide, and the upper one 16 feet. They are wide in the middle and narrow at 
the ends. The stopes are the full hight of the lift, 40 or 50 feet. At both 
ends are headings of jasper. The skip road goes down on the foot wall vein, 
and they mine the upper one by milling the rock through a winze into the 
lower drift. The yield of the pit is 60 tons daily. The several pits are in 
lenses of ore which underlie each other in succession as we go south. 

No. 2 underlies No. 1 to the west 70 feet. The intervening rock is a hard 
jasper. ‘The skip road goes down from the top 300 feet. The lens is small, 
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only about 6 feet wide and 60 feet long; the ore is good and the lens just 
about holds its own as they go down. 

No. 8 is in still another lens underlying No. 2 to the west. The shaft is 
300 feet from No. 2 and the soap rock, separating the lenses, is about 24 feet 
thick. The lens of ore is about 64 feet wide. ‘They have recently sunk the 
last level, and are now drifting from the shaft; have opened 30 feet in this 
level. The pit in the levels above is about 70 feet long. 

No. 4 shaft is down 260 feet to the bottom level, which is opened 100 feet. 
The vein varies in width from 3 feet to 9 feet, and still underlies to the west 
No. 3, with an intervening wall of jasper of 10 or 12 feet. The whole length 
of the openings is about 700 feet, north and south, and the daily product is, 
on the average, at present, about 100 tons. The company has done some 
exploring with a Bullock diamond drill within the past year. In all five 
borings have been made. 

No. 1 hole was bored at an angle of 604° with the horizon, and after going 
through 115 feet of diorite, was stopped. 

No. 2 was bored 50 feet in quartzite, 20 feet in lean ore, 6 feet No. 2 ore, 
and 20 feet banded jasper. ‘These holes are east from the mine to Sec. 31. 

No. 3 passed through 50 feet quartzite, 17 feet No.1 ore, 28 feet jasper, 
and stopped; the hole is in Sec. 29, not far from the mine. 

No. 4 hole was in quartzite 32 feet; No. 1 ore, 4 feet; barren jasper, 31 
feet; vertical hole. 

No. 5 is in 505 feet quartzite, bored vertically, and will be continued until 
they strike the ore. This hole is further to the east, near the location, or the 
old Cascade Mine. A newpit has been started in No. 5 to the south; have 
taken off 20 feet of stripping, and have just come to No. 1 ore, 6 feet wide. 
They are obliged to hoist a good deal of rock. Taking the average of all the 
pits 50 % of the rock hoisted is thrown away; but from No. 1 very little 
waste rock, comparatively, is hoisted; from the others it is nearly two-thirds 
waste, coming mainly from the hanging wall. The company employs about 
175 men. 

Below the mine and the village the company has in active operation a saw 
mill and a good stock of logs, and are cutting ore and selling a considerable 
amount of lumber. 

Among the most notable of the improvements which haye been made in the 
past year, is the construction of a fine brick residence for the agent, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. It is one of the most substantial, commodious dwellings in the 
region. 

Capt. W. H. Whiteside, upon whom devolves the care of the mining work, 
etc., has held his position for nine years, and is a competent, estimable man, 
who has the confidence of the company and of the employés. 

The product in 1881 was 39,276 gross tons, and the total output to date is 
214,216 gross tons, 

Some exploring is being done in one or two of the old mines between the 
Pittsburg and Lake Superior, and the Wheat Mine, the Hast End Mine, but 
nothing of importance has yet transpired. 


THE WHEAT. 


The Wheat is the first active mine to the east. The estate is the S. E. + of 
Sec. 29, T. 47, R. 26, and joins the Pittsburg and Lake Superior Company’s 
land on the east. It is owned by Dr. Wick, of Cleveland, Ohio, and is held 
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on alease by The Wheat Iron Mining Company. While the mine has been 
worked to a slight extent for some years, the main part of the work has been 
done in the last year; the openings are not very expensive. The lenses of ore 
in this range seem, so far, to be small or lean. 

At present not much is doing in the mine. They are working in the north 
end at the bottom of the east open pit, pushing adrift to the north; the drift 
is in 15 feet in ore; the width is 15 feet to 25 feet, apparently, the lens 
pitching down to the northwest. The same lens has been followed from the 
surface, the working of it out thus far making an open pit 100 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 50 feet deep. At the lower end it had been seemingly cut off, 
but it proves to be only a lens of rock, and the ore is making fully as large 
beyond and below. The work in the other pits, just now, is only scramming. 
The machinery consists of hoisting engine, four drums, pumps, etc. About 
25 men are at work under Captain Thomas Trout, and are putting out a 
weekly product of 100 tons. The company shipped last year 90,000 tons, and 
has made a total output of 16,444 gross tons. 

At the hematite deposit, which is claimed as good ore, nothing has been 
done, 

The officers are: Daniel McGarry, President, Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas 
Axworthy, Secretary and Treasurer; F. W. Judd, General Agent. 


THE WICK MINE. 


The same parties operating the Wheat own also the Wick Mine, which lies to 
the south of the Wheat a short distance, being 40 acres in Sec. 32. The offi- 
cers are the same as those of the Wheat Mine. 

The mine is a soft hematite of fair quality, into which a shaft has been 
sunk 16 feet in ore. Some test pitting has been done, and the shaft is located 
in the best showing. ‘The work here is in charge of Capt. John Brown. 


THE CLANCY MINE. 


Joining the Wheat on the east is tlie Clancy Mine, comprising 40 acres of 
land in Sec. 28. There is nothing to show but some test pits, giving indica- 
tions of soft hematite ore. 

The officers are: John Olancy, President; M. W. Bates, Secretary; I. N. 
Watson, Treasurer, all of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS MINE. 


Still further to the east is the Grand Rapids Mine, comprising 40 acres, 
being the 8. W. 4 of the S. W. 4 of Sec. 28, T. 47, R. 26. 

This property was formerly included in what was known as the Gribbon 
Mine. Some mining work was done last year, and a small stock pile of ore, 
about 2,000 tons, got out, but the quality of ore is hardly up to a standard 
that will give it much market value. The pit from which this ore was 
obtained is not now working. 

The work has been transferred to the low ground south of the hillside into 
which the former pit was made. In this low ground they are sinking in a 
deposit of tolerably hard hematite, which may turn out to be of some value, 
but they are hindered in the work by the water. There are a half dozen good 
log houses on the location. 
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The officers are: I. J. Whitefield, President; Marcus W. Bates, Secretary ; 
Isaac Phelps, Treasurer; office, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The property is held on an option from H. M. Atchinson, of Negaunee, 
Mich. The work is in charge of Frank Koop. 


THE LAXEY MINE. 


Joining the Grand Rapids Mine on the east is the Laxey Mine, worked by a 
company of the same name, recently organized. The land is held on a lease 
from H. M. Atchinson, and the officers are well-known Negaunee gentlemen. 

J. Q. Adams, President; P. B. Kirkwood, Secretary and Treasurer; 
H. M. Atchinson, General Manager. 

A shaft has been sunk 60 feet in depth, 37 feet of which is claimed to be in 
ore. They have drifted 30 feet in the direction supposed to be across the 
deposit; but they have 8 or 10 feet in width of clean ore, and a known length 
of 40 or 50 feet, and a greater width of mixed ore. They are now sinking to 
ascertain the depth, and are still in ore. The product is a good quality of 
hematite. The companyhas had analyses made, which if the samples were 
a fair average, make an excellent showing—64.70 9% metallic iron; .023 % 
phosphorus. If the outlook is sufficient to warrant, the branch railroad will 
be extended to these mines. ‘he hanging wall is a quartzite—the foot a soft 
schist. About 20 men are at work on the location. A hoisting engine and 
drum are in operation. 


THE MEXICAN MINING COMPANY. 


The Mexican Mining Company is an organization which has been lately 
made to further explore and possibly to purchase the Carr mine, situated 
further up the hill south of the Grand Rapids mine. The description is the 
N. W. 4 of Sec. 33, T. 47, R. 26. In 1873 the mine was worked and a few 
thousand tons of lean ore gotten out and shipped, since which time it has 
been idle. I visited the location, but did not see anything very promising in 
the way of mineral. Further exploration, it is said, will be made. At pres- 
ent nothing is doing. 

The Superintendent is Geo. Berringer; Secretary and Treasurer, Geo. W. 
Hayden, Ishpeming, Mich, ; President, W. F. Swift, Ishpeming. 


THE NEGAUNEE MINES—(JUNE, 1882). 


Within the limits of the city of Negaunee, and situated a short distance 
south from the business portion of the town, are a number of mines com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Negaunee hematites.’? The most westerly of these, 
on the south side, are the South Jackson and the Inn Cliff’s Section 12 mine, 
mention of which has heretofore been made in describing the mines of those 
companies. 

McCOMBER MINE. 


Adjoining these on the east is the McComber mine, comprising the N. W. + 
of the N. W. + of Sec. 7, and the 8S. W. 4 of the S. W. + of Sec. 6, T. 47, R. 
26. The mine has been quite fully described in previous reports, and still con- 
tinues to be one of the leading hematite mines of this range, both as regards 
the quantity and the quality of its ore, though the quality is now hardly up to 
its earlier standard. Its output in 1881 was 28,051 gross tons, and its total 
shipments to date amounts to 252,345 tons. 

In the report of 1881 it was mentioned that a very promising pit had just 
been opened near the southeast corner of the engine house. This pocket has 
since been worked out and did not prove to be of much magnitude, but a 
leader trending to the northeast, past the southwest corner of the engine house, 
is now being opened, and may lead into a similar or larger deposit. Seventy- 
five feet further to the southeast they have sunk a shaft which is in good ore, 
the deposit apparently making parallel] with the ore at the engine house. 

Within the year they have begun to work underground in the easterly pits. 
North of the engine house 150 feet, in line with its west end, is a ‘‘down- 
right”? shaft of 169 feet deep, and at about 223 feet to the west of this is 
another vertical shaft a 109 feet deep. Both these are connected to the depth 
of the latter, and the ore in the upper levels, except pillars, has been removed. 
In the bottom from the east shaft, they have drifted north 25 feet, coming in 
that distance to a soft rock, which was followed out 60 feet, the last 30 feet 
being in ore, which still continues and is likely to do so beyond the west shaft, 
since such was the case in the levels above. ‘To the south a drift 35 feet was 
run all the way in rock—jasper—after which ore was reached, into which they 
have pushed 30 feet, and now have at the end of the drift a breast of ore 14 
feet high and about the same in width. The jasper appears to be coming 
down on the northeast side, but the opposite side is still unaltered. In this 
east shaft, also, a drift has been opened a 100 feet in the direction of old No. 
2 pit to the east. The drift is a mixed hematite rock. Also a drift 25 feet to 
the west, which was in ore but terminates in rock. The bottom drift to the 
west is 40 feet below the west shaft and to the most of it 25 feet when oppo- 
site the shaft they will drift south to it, and rise up to the bottom of the 
shaft. A drift has been extended west to the boundary, 50 feet west of the 
west shaft. This shaft is called No. 8, and the last one No. 3. 
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The most productive parts of the mine at present are Nos.-2, 3, and 5 pits, 
No. 8 being the main pit. In this pit, in the 143 feet level, are three good 
stopes—to the west, southeast, and to the northwest. Hach of these stopes is 
about 14 feet high and of an equal width. Above the level in this pit they are 
only scramming. 

No. 5 is now the last working pit of the mine. Its direction is northwest 
and southeast, having a length of about 300 feet and a depth of 100 feet, and 
50 feet wide in the middle, narrowing at the ends, giving it an oval shape. 
From this they are now taking 60 to 70 tons of ore per day. They are stop- 
ing at the west end and sinking in the bottom. The dip of the ore lines is 
about 45° to the south, and it varies in width from 12 feet to 60 feet, with a 
length of perhaps 300 feet. There is considerable ore in the north wall. It 
is mixed with rock, but looks as if it might pay to take it down and sort out 
the ore. The hoisting in this pit is done with buckets and two derricks, 
worked from the engine house. The surface has been stripped beyond the 
east end of the pit above the ore, which a thin wall of rock separates from 
the main pit. This rock will be taken down and the pit continued east. The 
ore all goes into the ore pockets, of which there are four, placed above the 
railroad track, and the cars are filled from under these pockets. 

Up on the hillside, 600 feet to the south, some men have just uncovered a 
body of apparently good ore. No sinking or other test has been made in it. 
As exposed it is 12 feet wide. 

The mine was opened in 1870, and has since been continuously worked. 
The ore is of an excellent quality, and sells readily in the market, being suit- 
able for Bessemer iron. 

The Local Agent is Henry Merry, Jr.; Mining Captain, Charles Cook. 


THE PENDILL MINE. 


The Pendill Mine is situated but a few rods south of the Union Depot in 
the city of Negaunee. The stock pile and ore pocket are close to the main 
track. ‘The mine is also north of the McComber, the estate being the W. 4 of 
the 8S. W. $ of Sec. 6, owned by the Hon. J. P. Pendill, of Marquette, but 
held on a lease by the Union Iron Company. 

The mine was opened by Wm. OC. McOomber in 1877, who mined that year 
4,000 tons of ore. During the succeeding time, until 1879, the mine 
remained idle, when it was worked for one year, until April, 1880, by the 
McComber Iron Company. In 1880 the company now working the mine 
became possessor of the lease, and has since held it. 

The mine was never worked in an open pit. A shaft was sunk from the 
surface and is now 195 feet deep, on an inclination of 80° to the west. It has 
been worked in levels of about 25 feet apart. The bottom is now called the 
6th level, and is looking poor. ‘They have drifted east from the shaft about 
80 feet, and are now drifting north in the 5th level, 175 feet down; to find 
the Jackson vein have gone 60 feet. No ore is now being hoisted. There are 
no stopes to mine, and no ore in sight to sink or to drift into; however, the 
mine is a very small, underground affair, and has before looked as unfavor- 
ably as it does now, and afterwards recovered. The ore is a good quality of 
hematite. 

The officers are: John Burt, President, Detroit, Mich.; Hiram Burt, 
Secretary, Marquette, Mich.; Richard Bryant, Superintendent, Negaunee, 
Mich. ‘The product for 1881 was 18,586 tons, and the total to date is 34,094 
tons. 
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THE NEW YORK HEMATITE. 


The New York Hematite is another name for what was formerly called the 
Grand Central Mine. It is southwest from the Pendill, or northwest of the 
McComber, on the adjoining land. ‘he company have worked an open pit a 
short distance east from the old Grand Central Mine. This pit has a direc- 
tion of northeast and southwest, 80 feet in length on its bottom, and 20 feet 
wide; the depth is about 60 feet. The bottom is partly in ore, and a drift to 
the south 25 feet is in ore; also one of same length to the southeast showed 
very well in ore. 

These drifts are in the bottom level. In the bottom they are now sinking 
for a stope, and are also removing the dirt which has fallen down from the 
sides in considerable quantity through the action of frosts and spring rains. 
Two skip tracks go down into the pit from the east side, operated with wire 
rope from the engine house, standing 150 feet to the east. ‘This mine is in 
the 8. HE. 4 of the S. W. 4 of Sec. 7%. Another similar pit to the east is 
temporarily idle, through failure of machinery, partly, and partly through the 
unsatisfactory condition of the deposit. 

The company, or J. Q. Adams and James Foley, the holders of the lease, 
are exploring on the next ‘‘forty’’ to the east with such success that the 
claim is made that they found the eastern continuation of the Jackson hard 
ore vein. ‘They have put down three drill holes, with the Akron churn drill, 
to the ledge, and think that they have the vein 75 feet wide, and have also 
gone east and west on it 190 feet. The ledge is covered with 16 to 18 feet of 
drift. The drill hole cleanings certainly showed very fine, hard ore. A shaft 
has been begun and is down on the ledge, showing mixed ore on top, If it 
proves to be really a fine, hard ore deposit it will be an important fact. Much 
search has from time to time been made for the Jackson ore to the east of 
that mine, but has never been found unless, indeed, this discovery proves to 
be it. The further outcome excites some interest at Negaunee. 


THE MANGANESE MINING COMPANY. 


The Manganese Mining Company holds three forty-acre lots in Sec. 7, lying 
east from the McComber, and between the Milwaukee, the Rolling Mill, on 
the south, and the New York Hematite on the north. Mr. J. W. Schadt, of 
Negaunee, who controls the lease of the land, has given ‘‘options’’ in the 
east and the middle forties. 

Some men are at work under Capt. Roberts opening a pit and sinking a 
shaft on the west forty, but, as yet, have not enough ore in sight to assure 
them of having a mine. 

The middle forty, joining the Rolling Mill Mine, is being explored by Mr. 
Foley for Mr. James H. Dalliba, of Cleveland, O., who has an option for the 
lease of the land, the consideration being, it is said, $25,000. A shaft 25 feet 
in depth has been sunk to the ledge, and 40 feet of drift made across it; 28 
feet of the drift is declared to be in ore. 


THE CHICAGO MINE. 


The Chicago Mine is the southeast forty of Sec. 7. The mine has been 
opened but little over a year, and shipped last season 5,531 tons of ore, and 
now has about 2,000 tons in stock pile. The workings have extended under- 
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ground, but were so filled with water at the time of my visit to the mine, 
(June 3), that I was unable to go down into the mine. It was represented by 
the men in charge to be looking well, and that mining work would be resumed 
as soon as the pumps were repaired and the mine freed of water. The 
mine is provided with a hoisting engine, and drums, etc., and has a large ore 
pocket standing above the railroad track. 


THE ROLLING MILL MINE. 


The Rolling Mill Mine is now idle. It was one of the best hematite deposits 
that has been discovered on this range; but the old mine worked out, and the 
pits were allowed to fill with water. An effort was made last season to pump 
it out, but the machinery proved inadequate and the attempt was abandoned. 
Some exploring is now being done to try and find a newdeposit. The mine is 
owned by Mr. Luther Beecher, of Detroit. 


THE STAR MINE, 


The Star Mine lies east of the Chicago and the Rolling Mill Mines, in Sec. 
8. It is in the Cedar Swamp, between the bluffs. 

It is a new enterprise undertaken by Mr. J. B. Maas, of Negaunee, in the 
summer of 1881. Several shafts have been sunk, one to the depth of 60 feet, 
and considerable drifting has been done; enough to determine the existence 
of a body of hematite of some magnitude. It is but a short distance to the 
mineral branch of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 

A force of 22 men, under Capt. John Bartle, are now at work to open a 
mine, no easy task in this low ground. Shafts will be sunk and underground 
mining resorted to from the outset. 

The Agent is Ed. Maas, Negaunee, Mich. ‘The property consists of the W. 
4 of the S. EB. 3 Sec. 8, T. 4%, R. 26. 


THE BAY STATE MINE. 


The Bay State Mine is the name under which is known what was formerly 
called the Green Bay, and latterly, the Indiana Mine. The property is the W. 
+ of the N. W. 4 of Sec. 8, and is controlled by Messrs. Allen & Blake, of 
Negaunee. 

Considerable mining has been done on this location, but not much good ore 
obtained. The ore that was shipped in 1872, 1873, etc., was of a very low 
grade; a jasper hematite that could not now be sold at any price. 

The new company, the Bay State, was organized, some 10,000 shares of the 
stock were sold, and work was begun May 1 last, and they are now employing 
18 men engaged in sinking a shaft, near the east line, in some of the earlier 
workings. This pit is down about 20 feet, in mixed ore; they have a small 
engine hoisting. ‘To the northwest, on the other sidé of the high knob that 
intervenes, they are making a long cut to reach a body of ore into which a 
shaft has been sunk a distance of 16 feet. This deposit they have crossed, 
showing a width of 30 feet, and have tested its length for about 100 feet. 

This land was leased in 1879 by Wm. J. Allen, and himself and Mr. Blake 
have since worked it, calling it first the Indiana; but learning there was 
already a company having that name, changed it, recently, to the one above 
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given. Mr. Allen directs the work; he is an old worker in this vicinity, and 
has done a good deal of unavailing exploring about Negaunee, but is now con- 
fident of success. In 1872-73 he operated what was called the Allen Mine. 


THE ALLEN MINE. 


This old mine, lying next east from Green Bay, Thomas Tracy, with some 
others, is exploring. They have chosen a place where formerly some work 
has been done, and are preparing to sink a shaft in a ledge of mixed ore. As 
they have been but a few days at work, there is of course but little to show. 


THE MILWAUKEE MINE. 


It is still a matter of regret among not a few of the explorers and investors 
at Negaunee, who for so many years have, with industry and persistence, pick 
and shovel in hand, worked Sec. 7, testing its outcrops and perforating its out 
pits; or with equal faith and temerity have invested their limited surplus in 
*‘promising funds”’ that in the end, perchance, brought only loss and disap- 
pointment; that they had not the discernment to know that way up on top of 
the hill, surrounded on every side by the greenstone, was, perhaps, the richest 
deposit of them all. In the center of the section, on the ‘‘forty’’ on which 
they had neglected to secure an option, from esteeming it valueless, was dis- 
covered one of the largest deposits yet opened on this range, and which indeed 
proved a bonanza to its fortunate holders, and has, apparently, been a no less 
valuable possession to its subsequent owners. The discovery of the ore, anal- 
ysis of its properties, and a description of the mine were fully given in the 
last annual report; and it is safe to say that the mine has thus far realized all 
that was reasonably predicted regarding it, and that its outlook for the future 
is equally good. The mine is in the center of the ‘‘forty,’’ west of the Rolling 
Mill Mine, and southeast of the McComber, and high above them both. 

The railroad to reach it starts from the east and traverses a long, high tres- 
tle on an ascending grade, reaching a depression on the hillside, at a consid- 
erable elevation, at the now idle workings of the Manganese Mine, thence by 
a wye it winds around the east and south sides of the hill at a steep grade, 
until it attains to the mine. And yet, when the mine is reached, it appears to 
be in a sort of a basin in the top of the hill. There are walls of greenstone 
to be seen in nearly all points of the compass. 

Like others of the Negaunee hematite mines, the Milwaukee is a succession 
of open pits of a magnitude correspending to the extent of the deposit, which 
has been or is working. Those from which the product is now obtained are 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 pits. The others are either wholly idle or occupied by 
scrammers. A small amount of ore is obtained from No. 1 pit and is trammed 
through into No. 2, which is now the most westerly pit. It is about 100 feet 
long, 40 feet in width, and 100 feet deep. 

The shaft goes down from the southeast side on the foot-wall. The skips 
discharge into the tram cars at the top, which are run to the pockets. From 
the bottom of the open pit the shaft is sunk 40 feet, and they are going to 
push the work underground. ; 

In the open pit the ore was capped over and worked out in the winter and 
the surface, etc., above allowed to fall in. The shaft is in the foot-wall 5 feet 
from the ore; they have cut through and around the ore 10 feet, and come to 
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soap rock; the drift will be pushed through this, as it is doubtless only a par- 
tition in the ore, since in the levels above the same thing occurred, the ore 
appearing south of the schist and widening. On the surface the ore was 
narrow, now it is 10 feet. 

From the bottom of the shaft in this pit they have drifted west 115 feet, in 
ore all the way, and come to soap rock. Also a drift a little to the northwest 
150 feet, was all in greenstone when they cross-cutted 35 feet, but found no ore. 
This drift and cross cut will be extended when they have the facilities of get- 
ting out the water which now interferes with the work. 

No. 3 is a long, ragged pit, 600 feet north of No. 2, with a south wall of 
mixed ore. Little holes or pockets are now being mined out in it. The open 
pit is 50 feet deep and the shaft is 90 feet below the bottom. ‘The skip road 
goes down from the northeast side and extends to the bottom. Underground 
the vein is 75 feet long and 20 feet wide, but is a little mixed. They are 
working the level and have a stope the full length and width of the vein and 
40 feet high. The bottom isin ore; they have sunk 20 feet below the level 
and find it the same. 

The pit now furnishes 15 to 20 tons per day. A track runs from the top of 
the skip road to the ore pockets over the railroad. 

The ore from the mine is sold to a considerable extent to local furnaces. 
Twenty-five cars per week are sent to the Martel furnace, St. Ignace, and as 
many more to the Excelsior and Carp furnaces. The mine makes barely 
enough water to keep the pumps going. 

No. 6 is a small pit, the open part being about 70 feet across and 50 feet 
deep, in the center of which, below the bottom, the shaft goes down to the 
southwest. To the southeast is a run of ore 8 or 10 feet wide, which they are 
stripping from the pit to mine. It appears to be widening out; where it starts 
from the pit it is small, but as uncovered, it now shows a width as above indi- 
cated. Below the bottom the shaft goes down 7% feet, and they have an 
underground pit with a deposit of ore of the same length and 20 feet wide, 
while they are taking all out except the pillars. The vein is much cleaner 
than in No. 3. The ore requires but little sorting in this pit. 

No. 7, about 300 feet east from No. 6, is the most northeasterly pit in the 
location. It is really divided into two open pits, the west one of which is idle, 
temporarily, but is not worked out as the bottom is ore. The east pit is about 
100 feet long by 75 feet wide and 40 feet deep. The ore has a width of 30 
feet at right angles to the walls, and is very clean, free from rock, ete. When 
a bunch of jasper does occur, it is isolated and easily separated from the ore. 
The underlay is a jaspery hematite, and the ore makes into it. 

The ore appears to extend south of this pit, beyond the rock that they are 
now following down as the foot wall. At the west end the deposit makes an 
elbow, cutting across the formation to the south, and has been followed 50 
feet. Another branch of the ore appears to be making towards No. 6, but 
has not been followed. 

The hoisting from No. 7 is done with a small erigine and drum situated’ to 
the south. The ore, as in the others, is trammed in the cars, into which it 1s 
dumped, to the main pockets. This pit is yielding a daily product of about 
75 tons of ore, the total weekly product being about 800 tons. 

To the west a few men are at work on a small deposit from which they have 
got out about 150 tons, and are working to see what may develop. 

In No. 5 pit, lying south of Nos. 6 and 7, they have in the east end a vein 
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of ore 10 feet wide, which they are stripping; it seems to be making toward 
No. %. In that same pit, No. 5, there are two long cuts to the south, which 
afforded very fine ore. There are three double, equal to six single ore pockets, 
having a total capacity of 120 tons. These are connected by rail track with 
each of the shafts, and stand above the railroad, so that the cars are filled 
from the pockets. 

The ore from all the pits is mixed together and sold as a 58 % ore; it is 
not found to be, on the whole, suitable for Bessemer steel, though all the 
ore, except that from No. 2 pit, would probably answer for this purpose. 
Some complaint was made last year by the purchasers of the ore; it was sold 
for a too high grade ore, so that it is thought best to place it at a standard 
that will be sure to give entire satisfaction. ‘The product last year was 31,365 
gross tons, and will be fully equaled by the output of 1882. The aggregate 
yield of the mine during the two years that it has been worked is 45,448 tons. 

The General Agent of the company is Mr. A. Kidder, of Marquette; local 
Superintendent is Capt. James Foley, Negaunee; Mining Captain, Gilbert 
Carmichael, Negaunee. 


THE WEST REPUBLIC MINE.—(JUNE, 1882). 


This mine is in a small peninsula made by Smith Bay on the east and the 
Michigamme River on the north and west. The mine, as opened, is near the 
river, on the west end of the peninsula, and the underground workings 
already reach the east margin of the river. 

The M. H. & O. Railroad Co. has built a track into the mine, starting from 
the Columbia and Kingston branch, and making a circuitous route on the 
west bank, it crosses the river to the east side a few hundred feet to the north 
of the mine. Two large ore pockets are building by the side of the track, 
and strong framed stretchers over the mouths of the shafts for the skip 
dumps, etc. 

No. 1 shaft was sunk off the vein or ore. It is 125 feet deep and will not 
be sunk further, as the ore pitches away from it, and can be better reached 
from the other shaft. For some time it will answer for taking down timber, 
etc., and ventilation. 

No. 2 shaft is also vertical; it is 185 feet deep below the surface, and about 
100 feet from the east bank of the river. The main lens of ore in which 
they are now working is pitching rapidly under the stream. ‘The ore is 30 feet 
wide from foot to hanging, and 90 feet in length. They have two stopes 
working in this lens, in two levels. It has been widening rapidly, and if it 
continues to do so at the same rate it will be in another level or two attain a 
width of 50 feet. They have commenced to sink for the vein on the west side 
of the river. 

A good engine house has been built, and a hoisting engine, 2xd feet drnms, 
etc., erected in it. Alargenumber of good houses have been constructed. The 
location is a very pleasant one, to the beauty of which very much is con- 
tributed by the large bay and river. 

It is but a short distance from the westerly pits of the Republic Mine. The 
ore is a fine specular slate, identical with that of the Republic. 

The mine is in Lot 4,in Sec. 7%, T. 46, R. 29, though the company holds 
Lots 4, 6, Sec. 7, and Lots 2, 8, Sec. 18, T. 46, R. 29. The officers of the 
company are: E. G. St. Clair, President, Ishpeming, Mich.; Mark Hanna, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Cleveland, Ohio; J. O. St. Clair, Superintendent. 
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The product in 1881 was 7,354 tons, though the company did not ship until 
about August. The probable yield for 1882 will be 20,000 or 25,000 tons. 


COLUMBIA IRON MINING COMPANY.—(JUNE, 1882). 


In a quiet way, under the new management, this mine is gaining in public 
estimation and in value. It is so near the Republic Mine that it is, of 
necessity, far overshadowed by it, and its deposits of ore, naturally, appear 
small and contracted when compared with those of its neighbor; never- 
theless the Columbia is holding its own and gaining ground. The output for 
1881 was nearly double that of the preceding year, and some results obtained 
from the explorations with the diamond drill are greatly encouraging, and add 
a prospective value, enhancing that given by the promise that is based upon 
what may be seen. 

The Columbia adjoins the Republic on the north, the property being held 
by the present company on a lease from the owners. The mine openings 
extend along the vein, or ore deposit, a distance of about 1,000 feet, and 
comprise six pits, numbered from 1 to 6, commencing at the south. The south 
pit, No. 1, is about 150 feet distant, north, from the Kingston pit, the most 
northerly of the Republic Company’s workings. The ore is of the same char- 
acter, being slightly mixed with visible specks, or with small seams of quartz 
or jasper. It is all an excellent second-class ore, and some of it, by sorting, 
makes a first-classore. No. 1pitis now down toadepth of 1450r150feet. The 
pit is upwards of a 100 feet in length. The width of the ore is from 8 feet to 
12 feet, being widest in the middle and narrowing towards the ends, though 
at the north end it about holds its own in width. The vein has a vertical dip 
and bears northwesterly. The walls are very firm. A diamond drill hole 
started at 140 feet southwest from this pit at an angle of 60° dip pierced the 
vein at 112 feet below the bottom, passing, it is claimed, 20 feet of No. 1 ore. 

The Kingston pit, to the southwest, is improving both in the width of the 
deposit and in the quality of the ore, and it is inferred that the Columbia No. 
1 will do so likewise, when the same depth is reached. The results from this 
drill hole, and the experience in the pit itself, indicate that such will be the 
case. 

No. 3 pit is 140 feet north of No. 2, or 187 feet north from No.1. It was 
apparently exhausted, but a new lens was found by crossing into the hanging, 
affording a working deposit 100 feet and upwards in length, and 8 feet or 10 
feet in width of No. 1 foundry ore. 

No. 6 is the extreme northwesterly pit. ‘The vein at the bottom is about 
8 feet wide and extends under the lake, as is shown by a drift made in the 
deposit in that direction a distance of 75 feet. The ore in this pit is of better 
quality, being sold for first-class, by some sorting. They are sinking and 
stoping in this pit, the lens, evidently, as do all of them, pitching to the 
northwest. : 

No. 3 is about midway between No. 1 and No. 6. The mine is provided 
with a suitable plant for present purposes, to which has just been added a 
compressor for working air drills. There are about thirty good houses on the 
location. The diamond drill is kept constantly at work. The product for 
1881 was 11,158 gross tons, and the aggregate to date is 82,033 tons. 

The officers are: P. B. Shumway, President, Chicago, Ill.; B. H. Jones, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago, Ill.; ©. M. Wicker, General Manager, 
Republic, Mich. 
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This mine lies northwest from the Republic, on the same range with the 
Columbia, and distant about five miles. ‘The mine is in the southeast part of 
the N. E.4of the N. W. 4+ of Sec. 28, T. 47, R. 30. Some work has been 
done here for several years back, and a few hundred tons of ore gotten out 
and hauled to the railroad in sleighs and shipped. 

The present company was organized and began work about one year ago, 
and have taken out and have in stock 2,000 or 3,000 tons of good second-class 
ore, similar to that from the Kingston pit, but of not quite as good a quality. 
Two downright shafts have been sunk. No. 1, the northerly one, is 125 feet 
deep. In this shaft, in the 74-foot level, a chamber 30 feet square and of 
about the same height has been mined out, and the ore vein, 12 feet to 16 feet 
wide followed to the southeast 35 feet. Running northerly from the shaft is a 
short drift, 15 feet long, cutting a narrow vein of ore. The shaft is sunk 50 
feet to the second level. 

No. 2 shaft, 60 feet distant from No. 1, to the southeast, is sunk 61 feet. 
In the shaft is a narrow vein, which runs in the cross-cut to the east, but has 
been but slightly followed. A boring has been made from the north dipping 
to the south, under the mine, at an angle of 60°, which at a distance below 
the surface of 200 feet, it is claimed cut 30 feet of No. 1 ore. They are 
anxious for the M. H. & O. Railroad Co. to build a track into the mine, which 
work is contemplated. 

EH. H. Wright, Agent, Republic, Mich. 


THE REPUBLIC IRON COMPANY.—(WJUNE, 1882). 


The Republic Mine has for years been esteemed one of the richest posses- 
sions in the iron region. In the estimation of nearly every one it has been 
placed in the front rank of the iron mines in this country. Its ores have been 
the standard for first quality in the market. Republic ore is the synonym for 
the best that can be produced. Its management is cited as of the best; its 
stocks command the highest price; its revenues are larger, and its aggregate 
profits greater than those of any other iron company. To hold stock in the 
Republic is to possess a coveted treasure, and an assured income. 

The situation of the mine is by nature one of the most pleasing and 
romantic spots to be found. The Michigamme River, a stream of consider- 
able size, has here a very rapid current, foaming over and among the rocks 
which obstruct its flow; but above the rapids, in full view from the location, 
the river spreads out into a broad, magnificent stream, which disappears to the 
north, between the rugged hills that come down to its margin and finally 
obscure it from view. Here, too, are several beautiful bays, formed by depres- 
sions in the surface adjoining the river, and high up in the northerly and 
westerly slope of the bold, rocky bluff which, at a few hundred feet distance, 
* surrounds on two sides the largest and clearest of these placid sheets of dark 
blue water, are the shafts of the Republic Mine. The openings are along the 
hillside, at an elevation of about 100 feet above the bay, and 50 feet below 
the top of the perpendicular wall, which rises abruptly to the rear. The 
trend of the bluff is in the form of a hook with the long branch north and 
south, and the bend coming around from the south end to the west; but in 
this general base are several minor loops or upright folds in the formation. 

The shafts or openings extend for a distance along the interior face of the 
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bluff, of upwards of half a mile, and are sixteen in number.~ Commencing 
at the westerly extremity, with the Perkins, they are named in order of occur- 
rence, proceeding to the east and north: Morgan, Pascoe, Ely, Gibson; thence 
by numbers from 1 to 11. And further to the west, on the opposite side 
of the river, about a half of a mile away, is the Kingston pit. 

Commencing with the Perkins, at the other end of the line: this is not a 
large pit. Its product is shipped under the brand, red ore. It is a hard, 
specular ore of good quality, but distinct, having when struck or rubbed a 
slight reddish cast. The pit is 175 feet deep from the surface, about 35 feet 
long, the width of ore about 12 feet. It has been idle for eight months until 
recently, when work was resumed in it. It is worked with bucket and der- 
rick, ‘The Perkins is separated from the Morgan pit by a crossing of jasper. 
This latter is 200 feet to the east, and 132 feet further is the shaft of the Pas- 
coe pit. The two pits are connected and are similar. Near them is an engine 
house furnished with hoisting engine, four of Merritt’s internal friction gear 
drums, five feet diameter. 

The Pascoe pit is furnished with a double skip road, the Morgan with single 
skip and pump shaft. 

Going to the Pascoe and descending in the skip to the fourth level we find, 
northeast from the shaft, a stope of ore 100 feet long and 12 feet wide. A 
conglomerate generally underlies the quartzite, between it and the ore. A 
short cross cut, 20 feet, through jasper brings us again into a large body of 
ore, opened for stoping. Upon each side of the shaft are pillars of ore, left 
to protect the shaft. The same course is pursued in the other levels. The 
peculiar feature of the Pascoe pit is in the lay of the lenses of ore. They 
occur on either side of the shaft, extending east, west, and south, the long 
axis across the formation. The shaft goes down between these main Jenses— 
they cut through the jasper. Going down to the fifth level, which corresponds 
to the seventh of the Morgan pit, we came into a small chamber with a drift 
off to the east, 50 feet, partly in jasper, to the east line. To the west a short 
drift in jasper brings us into the ore, a narrow lens across the formation. 
These lenses appear to have originally conformed with the formation, but in 
the disturbances that subsequently occurred, the formation at this point has 
been squeezed together, folding one portion into the other and setting some 
portions, in which these lenses are included, on end, they have been turned 
up on edge and thrown around the long way across the formation. A drift to 
the west, in this level, through the jasper connects with the* Morgan pit. 
The 6th level has been sunk, but the skip road has not been carried down 
below the 5th. The method of sinking the shaft is by first sinking a winze by 
the side of it, between the shaft and the pillar, using one of the little hoisting 
engines described in the Michigamme Mine, ‘‘ puffers,’’ Capt. Pascoe desig- 
nates them. ‘The sink is thus made by hoisting to the skip, and when all is 
completed ready to stope in the level below, the shaft is lined up, the skip 
road completed to the bottom, and the connection made. 

Passing west through the drift we come into the 7th level of the Morgan 
pit. Here is a large chamber from which the ore is taken out, to the north, 40 
feet in the hanging rock wall, and they are drifting to the west around a huge 
pillar of ore that will be left. West of this pillar is another large chamber 
worked out, the south side of which is a jasper wall, but in the west end is a 
fine stope of clean, rich, black ore 40 feet high and 25 feet wide. On cach 
side of the shaft are pillars of ore. 
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In this, as in the other pits, when the deposits are of sufficient magnitude 
to adinit of it, the general plan of working is to have 30-feet pillars of ore on 
each side of the shaft, and then mine out a chamber 30 feet wide, again leay- 
ing a 30 feet pillar; thus pillars 30 feet square are left each way, 30 feet apart. 
The bottom of this pit is 260 feet below the surface, or 187 feet below the sur- 
face of the water in the bay. 

Ascending to the surface in an up-going skip we pass southeasterly to the 
Ely pit. This pit is thrown back 100 feet into the foot wall from the Pascoe 
and Morgan. ‘The dip is to the northwest about 55°, and the collar of the 
shaft, which is 380 feet above the bottom of the mine, on the lay of the skip 
road, is also 87 feet above the bay. In the lower levels, in this pit, they are 
working a lens which is about 140 feet in length and 40 feet to 50 feet wide. 

From the Ely to the Gibson pit, 400 feet distant, occurs another sharp loop 
or ox-bow. The formation is folded back upon itself, so that the direction of 
the workings are the long way north and south, jutting into the jasper foot 
wall, but the jasper is likewise folded so as to conform with the ore lens. 
The ore lens pitches northeasterly 40° to 50°; the direction would be across 
the formation, if the formation continued regular. There are really two 
lenses worked in this pit, both pitching the same way. The back one is about 30 
feet long and 5 feet wide. The front one is 75 feet long and 7 feet wide. The 
shaft is 380 feet deep, thus making it nearly 300 feet below the surface of the 
water in the bay. The product is a fine, specular slate ore. 

No. 1 and No. 2 shafts are around the corner, which the line connecting 
them makes with the line from the Gibson to the Ely. The distance to No. 
1 is 100 feet. The direction of the pits is east and west, and they front to the 
north. They were both poor on the start, but have improved greatly since 
they were started. 

The underground workings in these two pits are the most regular of any to 
be seen in the mine; they are more like the copper mines, to use Capt. 
Pascoe’s expression, who by the way was a miner in the copper district before 
coming to the Republic. The levels are systematically laid out, occurring in 
regular succession, one below the other, and opened out the whole length from 
one end to the other. No.2 shaft is 91 feet above the bay. The dip is north- 
westerly 55°, and the depth to the bottom 350 feet. 

Going down in the skip to the 6th level, we find a vein 7 feet wide, and 30 
feet east from the shaft a stope 70 feet high; passing to the west along the level 
we may go directly into No. 1 pit and beyond the shaft 70 feet or 80 feet till 
the bend is reached going around to the Gibson, where the ore is cut off. In 
this pit the vein is 20 feet wide. The lens dips to the north and to the west, 
so that it lengthens and widens with each successive level. They are putting 
into this shaft, No. 1, a large plunger pump. No steam is used anywhere in 
the mine; all the drills, ‘‘puffers,” pumps, etc., underground, and some of 
the hoisting engines above are run by compressed air. 

As the power to compress the air is largely supplied by water, this measure 
is a matter of economy, but chiefly it is a necessity in ventilating the mine; it 
would be impossible to use steam in these pits without interfering with the 
work. Both No. 1 and No. 2 shafts are sunk to the 7th level; pillars of ore 
are left upon either side of the shafts. 

Ascending No. 1 to the surface we pass to No.3; from No. 2 to No.3 the 
direction is north and south, but at No. 3 it bends off to the northwest again. 
This shaft is worked down to the 5th level, but only ore from No. 4 is hoisted 
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from it. It is practically worked out. ‘The pitch of the lenses have so 
brought it and No. 4, under No. 5. The ore has passed to No.5 shaft. 
Thus this part of the mine is making to the north. The one from Nos. 3 and 
4 pits is hoisted in No. 5 shaft mainly. 

From the shaft of No. 2 to Nos. 5 and 6 shafts is about 550 feet. These 
two pits are entered by a downright shaft fitted with a double iron cage lift. 
The collar of the shaft is 108 feet above the level of the bay. Stepping upon 
the cage we may easily and safely descend to the 6th level, 360 feet down. 
Here we see the Republic in all its magnitude, the deposit which has given to 
it its great celebrity, a hundred feet from foot to hanging of the finest ore. 
In these pits for a length of 400 feet we have an average width of ore of 70 
feet. Hach successive level is but a counterpart of the preceding one; there 
are no signs of exhaustion. It is unnecessary to attempt to describe it; it is 
only a matter of immense chambers, pillars, and vaulted arches. In each 
level, upon each side of the shaft, are the great supporting pillars of ore, 
beyond which, either way, occur in succession the chambers and pillars as the 
mining work is extended. 

From the shaft an avenue 30 feet wide is cut through to the hanging wall, 
and in the same manner, at each 30 feet, in the direction of the vein, par- 
allel channels 30 feet wide are opened across the vein, from foot wall to hang- 
ing wall, and at each 30 feet between these blocks cross cuts, 30 feet wide are 
made. ‘Thus the whole level in both pits is blocked out, leaving in the pillars 
and arches that remain, nearly one-half of the ore. In the meantime the 
shaft is dropped another lift by sinking a winze by the side of it and opening 
out the size of the shaft, the bottom being securely covered over with timbers. 
When all is ready the timbers are removed and the skip can go to the bottom. 
The specular slate and the black ore are separated by 15 feet of soap rock. 
The former underlies. 

The ore lenses pitch to the northwest, so that at greater depth these lenses 
will come into Nos. 7 and 8 shafts, etc. 

From the surface back from Nos. 3 and 4 shafts some men are working 
two small scram pits. From the No. 4 the formation runs about north 
between Nos. 4 and 5; isa long, open pit 200 feet in length, 70 feet or 80 
feet wide, and 150 feet deep. 

To the north the several shafts are entered by adits from the west, out 
from which the ore is trammed with mules to the docks or pockets, after 
being received into the cars from the skips. No.7 and No. 8 are the two 
most important of these northerly pits. The vein is here narrow and ver- 
tical, and frequent spurs of ore jut into the jasper foot wall. 

These shafts, 7, 8, and 9, are worked by a compressed air engine in a build- 
ing upon the top of the bluff 50 feet above. In it are two four-foot drums 
and one six-foot. 

Pits 10 and 11 are comparatively of but little account. Kingston pit, on 
the opposite side of the river to the north, is a mine by itself, with its own 
plant, hoisting engine and compressor, and furnishes a second-class ore. 

The hoisting in 3, 4, 5, 6, and partly from 7 is done from the main engine 
house situated near No. 5 shaft. The hoisting machinery now in use in this 
building will be replaced with four 12-foot drums, etc., now making at the 
Iron Bay Foundry Works, Marquette. 

A novel feature in working the machinery at the Republic, heretofore fully 
described in the previous reports, is the extended use of compressed air in 
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working the engines, etc., the compressing power being mainly water fur- 
nished by a dam across the river about a mile below the location. The com- 
pressed air is brought to the mine in a 15-inch galvanized pipe, with which all 
the compressor pipes in use in the mine, large and small, are connected. It 
is thus a.receiver. At the water works are four compressors, also a double 
engine to assist in driving them in the season of low water. At the mine are 
four small compressors, driven each by a single engine. Twenty-five air 
drills are worked in the mine, four of them Rand’s, and the others, Ingersoll. 
Twenty-four Cameron pumps are used, run by compressed air. 

The compressors at the mine are each 13x30 inches, and the four at the 
water works are each 24x60 inches. There are six double engines, five for 
hoisting and one at the water works; two pumping engines on the surface 
18x24 inches and 22x36 inches; these work the plunger pumps. There are 
six small ‘‘ puffer’? engines, and a single engine running four drums at No. 5. 
Besides the twenty-four pumps in the mine there are 13 others, either in use 
on the surface or kept for emergencies—thirty-seven in all. ‘There are twenty 
ore pockets situated at different points above the several tracks, as conven- 
ience dictates. These pockets are of course over the tracks, so that the cars 
run under them. ‘The ore docks are on a level with the top of the cars, so 
that the ore all goes down to the cars, whether from the pockets or from the 
docks. 

Another very important feature connected with laying out the yard has been 
observed. From the extreme southwest to the west end of the yard a down 
grade has been given to the tracks just sufficient to move them down to any 
point by the force of gravity alone. The locomotive, which pushes in the 
train of empty cars, leaves them upon the track to the west of the mine; they 
may then be uncoupled and allowed to run down, be switched upon any track, 
and thus zuided to any point, as desired. No switch engine or switch team 
is used. When filled the break is taken off, or blocking removed and the 
loaded cars are run out on the way track below the mine. So handily does the 
system operate, and so well are the pockets and docks distributed that 404 
cars haye been loaded in ten hours. The daily product is now between 700 
and 800 tons. 

Mr. David Morgan, the General Manager, has given his personal attention 
to the affairs of the mine; his long experience, mechanical, and executive 
ability have been invaluable to the company. 

The Assistant General Manager, Mr. W. D. Rees, is known as a yery com- 
petent, experienced mining agent, and withal an obliging, accomplished gen- 
tleman. 

Capt. Peter Pascoe, the local Superintendent, has held his present position 
since the first blow was struck in opening the mine, and that he has performed 
his varied and responsible duties with ability and fidelity is fully attested in 
the appearance of the mine and in the esteem in which he is held by both his 
superiors and subordinates. : 

The shipments for 1881 were 233,786 gross tons, and the aggregate 1s 
1,425,319 tons. 


THE BARON.—(JUNE, 1882). 
All the operations at the Humboldt Mine have been transferred to the ‘‘new 


discovery,’’ the west end mine, now called the Baron. _ 
Here a new mine has been opened, and all the buildings and plant for its 
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working have been provided. The work here has continued through about two. 
years, and though the immediate location was originally low and swampy, there 
are very little indications of it now; it has been filled up so that it appears as: 
if it had been high, dry ground. 

The ore vein has a strike of northeast and southwest, and dips to the north- 
west at an angle of about 52°. The north pit was worked as an open pit toa 
depth of 80 feet, but the shaft has been carried below the bottom 70 feet 
lower, underground; 50 feet of this is a new level recently sunk. This new 
ground they haye for the summer’s stoping in this pit. It has a length of 
about 50 feet, in direction of the vein, and is about 12 feet wide, and pretty 
free from rock. Heretofore they have hoisted from this pit with a bucket and 
derrick, but soon this method will give way to the skip. A skip road is nearly 
completed from the top of the new ore pockets, of which there are two, to the 
bottom of the pit, and in a few days will be in readiness to operate. 

No. 2 pit is 120 feet to the southwest, and is down 150 feet, whole length of 
the skip road, but only 90 feet below the surface. ‘The lower level was sunk 
last year. ‘The first level to the south from the shaft 65 feet proved to be 
poor. The lower level has not been much tested in this direction; but the 
best ground is found to be between the shafts. 

It averaged, in the first level, 6 feet to 8 fect wide. 

The second level, now opening out, appears to be about the same,—the vein 
6 feet to 8 feet wide, and the stope 50 feet high. They have used the diamond 
drill in the old mine, in the bottom, boring through the foot wall and hanging 
wall, but without any important success. No borings have been made in the 
new mine. They are mining about 100 tons per day, and expect when No. 3: 
is working to double the product. The company is working 212 men, a very 
large force for so small a mine, but much of the work is in the matter of con- 
struction, building new ore pockets, new skip road into No. 3, etc. Hach pit 
will have a double ore pocket. 

No. 1, still to the south, is of no value so far as known. It is 65 feet from 
Nog2. 

No. 5, up on the bluff to the northeast, 600 feet from No. 3, is a small pit 
which they are working away in to see what may turnup. They have here 
only a small vein, 4 feet wide, into which they have sunk 60 feet. The shaft 
goes down near the north end of the lens, since on the north side of the 
shaft the ore is only 1 foot wide. They are drifting south from the shaft, but 
there is no variation in the width; it keeps about 4 feet. The hanging and 
foot walls are as in the other pits, respectively quartzite and jasper. They 
have a compressor, a small one, got of the Michigamme Company, and four 
air drills. 

The machinery is from the old Washington Mine, and somewhat anti- 
quated, but suffices well enough for the work to be done. The ore from No. 
2 is a slate ore, and No. 3 produces a black ore; both are excellent, first-class 
ores. Norock or poor ore can be found in the stock pile. 

This mine is about one mile southwest from the Humboldt Railroad station. 
It is on the Republic branch, and not far from the track on the south side. 
It is near the S. E. corner of the N. W. 4 0f the N. W. 4 of Sec. 11, T. 47, 
R. 29. 

The General Manager is John B. Maas, Humboldt, Mich., and the intelli- 
gent, experienced Mining Captain is John Hosking. 

The company controls a large estate, which includes the old Washington 
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Mine. The product for 1881 was 26,302 tons, and the aggregate to date is 
485,495 tons. 


THE ARGYLE MINE. 


East of the Humboldt, between it and the old Washington, is the Argyle 
Mine, formerly the Edwards. The new company began work the 15th of 
April, 1881, and is now working two shafts. The mine, from the time it 
was first opened in 1865, has been worked underground, and was the first to 
be exclusively worked in that way. 

No. 3, the most northerly pit, is 475 feet deep on the lay of the formation; 
the last 50 feet were sunk last winter. They are working in this pit in the 
third and in the fifth levels. In the latter they have for a stope the whole 
height of the sink; have stoped northeast from the shaft, thus far, 20 feet. 
At the shaft the vein was 15 feet wide, but narrowed down to 5 feet, and is 
again widening out. To the southwest they have gone about 75 feet. The 
vein 1s narrow, about 3 feet wide, but seems to be widening beyond. 

No. 2 shaft, to the west, is distant from No. 3 150 feet. It is down to a 
depth of 350 feet. The two shafts are connected in the first level; but below 
there is a bar of ground close to the east side of No. 2 shaft, which they have 
not perforated in the lower levels. In this shaft, as in No. 3, they are work- 
ing the lower levels. In the bottom level, in this shaft, they are stoping down 
the vein to the southwest. It is opened to the southwest 125 feet. The stope 
in the bottom begins at 100 feet from the shaft, southwest of it; the vein 
varies in width from 5 feet to 10 feet. ‘The height of the stope is 40 feet. 
The hanging wall is quartzite and the foot jasper; the average dip is about 
50° to the north. The extent of the workings on the property from the 
extreme limits is 560 feet. A diamond drill has been used in the mine; one 
boring through the foot wall penetrated 14 feet of No. 1 ore, after going only 
25 feet in the foot. To the north they are going to cross the formation, 
below the mine, with the drill. 

The daily product is now about 75 tons. The estate comprises 440 acres, 
held in fee by the company. 

The officers are: D. M. Dickinson, President; D. R. Shaw, Secretary; W. 
W. Wheaton, Agent, Detroit; Mining Captain, James Bale. 

The product for 1881 was 5,584 tons, and the aggregate product to date is 
224,613 tons. 


THE CHAMPION IRON COMPANY.—(JUNE, 1882). 


The Champion Mine is coming to the front as one ofthe richest and largest 
producing mines in the State. Its product last year was only exceeded in 
amount by that of the Lake Superior, Republic, and Cleveland Mines, while 
in quality of its ore it is second to no other. 

The Champion has been improving from year to year as increased depth is 
attained. The intelligent enterprise which has characterized the management 
has brought to the light the knowledge of the existence of the immense lenses 
of ore upon which the great value of the mine depends. Jew companies have 
been more fortunate in this respect. Ten years ago it was thought to be 
nearly exhausted, but now it is richer than ever, and its prospects for the 
possession of mineral wealth were never so good. 

The south deposits are constantly increasing. The ‘‘Chimney,’’ ‘‘The 
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Old Man’s Deposit,’’ and the southeast deposit, which in the upper levels were 
all mined separately, each with a separate cross cut from the main lens, have 
now all come together, making one magnificent deposit of ore. Formerly 
they radiated upward like the fingers that have now come into the body of the 
hand, and the body of the hand is this deposit of ore, 40 feet in width and 
320 feet between the end stopes of the pit, and still lengthening. 

There are other important facts of a greatly encouraging nature, developed 
during the year past, which may perhaps better be made known by going over 
the work somewhat in detail, taking each shaft in succession. 

A shaft, to the west, still remains idle; no further exploration has been 
undertaken. 

In No. 1 a small pocket was worked out, the same one that has been found 
in this shaft. 

In No. 2 shaft, in the south deposit, they are stoping from the Sth to 6th 
level. ‘The shaft has been sunk 90 feet below the fifth, being well on its way 
to the 7th level. ‘The body of the ore has been proved with the diamond 
drill and opened into from the south deposit. It proves to be an immense 
body of black granular ore. It is believed to be the extension of the south 
deposit from No. 3, where first opened. 

It must be remembered that the Champion was first opened in a vein run- 
ning east and west, and dipping to the north 80°, with a quartzite hanging 
wall. Subsequently, by the use of the diamond drill in the mine it was dis- 
covered that what had been supposed to be the true foot wall was only a bar- 
rier, separating the main vein from other equally valuable lenses of ore laying 
to the south, and that the foot wall, the greenstone, lay to the south 140 feet 
distant. ‘These north deposits and south deposits are connected by cross cuts 
in the different levels. 

No. 3 shaft has been sunk to the ninth level, and 20 feet below on its way 
to the tenth. The ninth level has been opened out. To the east, in the 
eighth level, it is stoped out. To the west in this level it has been stoped out 
140 feet, and the stope is equally as good as at any portion of the drift. 
This becomes a yery important feature, since in the level above the ore con- 
tinued to a distance west from the shaft of only 80 feet. Already it has 
lengthened in the eighth 60 feet, and appears likely to continue much further 
to the west. The ore in this part of the mine shows a strong westerly pitch in 
the deposits from the surface down as far as the mine is opened, of about 
70° with the horizon. ‘The shoot of ore has an east and west length of 500 feet. 

In the south deposit in this shaft they are working from the seventh to the 
eighth levels. The opening has been a length of 320 feet, and at the west 
end is 40 feet wide, and constantly growing wider. ‘To the east it is narrow- 
ing, and is now only of a width of 5feet. The north deposit varies in width 
in this level, from 28 feet to 40 feet. 

Between the eighth and the ninth levels the winzes on either side of the 
shaft have been sunk, and they have commenced stoping. 

In the ninth level a cross cut from the north into the south deposit, opened 
into ore which has been penetrated 22 feet, and the foot wall has not yet been 
reached. ‘This deposit was not before known. A winze has also been sunk 
from the ninth level 40 feet. Another cross cut 63 feet in length to the south 
passed through two new deposits of ore, one of them 10 feet, and the other 
7 feet wide. They have commenced working the 10 foot vein, which is a fine 
granular ore. This ninth level is 600 feet below the surface. 
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In the south lens, between the seventh and the eighth levels, occurs the 
union into the main lens of the several separate deposits, which have con- 
tinued down from the surface, and which has heretofore been referred to. 
This chimney is 100 feet east of No. 3 shaft—a cylinder of ore nearly cir- 
cular, 30 feet in diameter, that has come down from the surface. 

Heretofore this lens as well as the others had to be mined separately, each 
with its cross cut and winzes. Now that these are all together, no cross cut is 
required, and it becomes a very important part of the Champion Mine. 

In No. 4 shaft they are mining in the 6th level in the old south deposit. 
The ore is trammed through and hoisted from No. 4. The deposit has short- 
ened up and narrowed, so that there is little expectation of getting any ore 
below the first level; but an immense deposit of ore lies under this shaft to 
the west that has been proved with a diamond drill. On the direction of the 
hole the ore measured 86 feet, and is estimated to be 43 feet at right angles 
to the walls. They are coming into it from No. 3, and it dips under No. 4. 

A little east from No. 4, in the seventh level, a cross cut was driven to the 
south 8 feet, coming into a new deposit 12 feet wide. 

No. 4 shaft lies south, behind No.3; it starts from the south deposit and 
works over into the north. 

No. 5 is sunk from the surface through a succession of small lenses, in 
a chloritic or a talcose schist. These pockets have increased in size below the 
fourth level; they are now at the sixth level, and will be down to the seventh 
during the summer. 

In No. 7 pit a body of ore 14 feet thick has been discovered, with a diamond 
drill. The ore is 240 feet below the surface,and 100 feet under the bottom of 
the shaft. 

In the way of improvement in surface plant a new boiler house has been 
built, supplied with two new 6-foot shell boilers. These boilers are now sup- 
plied with water from Michigamme Lake, one mile distant, and 190 feet 
below the mine. The water is brought to the mine in 6-inch wooden pipe, 
laid underground, through which it is forced by a 6-inch plunger pump, placed 
at the lake. It is found that the use of this water has made a saving in fuel 
of $200 per week; heretofore the use of the water of the mine filled the 
boilers with dirt to such an extent as to render it difficult to create steam. 

A stone building is erecting to hold aduplex Rand compressor, 20x48 inches, 
sufficient to operate thirty-two air drills. 

The product for 1881 was 145,427 gross tons, and the aggregate to date is 
967,088 tons. 

The mine is about one mile southwest from Champion station, on the M., H. 
& O. Railroad, and 120 feet above it. The distance to Marquette by rail is 
thirty-two miles. The location is the 8. $ Sec. 31, T. 48, R, 29. 

The local management continues in the hands of Mr. A. Kidder, Agent, 
and Capt. John Pascoe, Superintendent. 


THE MICHIGAMME MINE..- (JUNE, 1882). 


The village of Michigamme shows signs of increased activity. Many repairs 
and improvements are being made which were greatly needed; also some new 
stores and houses are building, showing an increase of confidence and busi- 
ness. ‘This revival is doubtless due to the large amount of exploring that is 
doing in this vicinity to the west of Lake Michigamme, stimulated by the 
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important success which has been met with in the instances recently cited, to 
wit: the Farm, Webster, etc. 

At the Michigamme Mine, too, the owners have more reason to congratulate 
themselves upon increased evidences of prosperity than have been observable 
for some years. At both ends of the mine have important facts been elicited 
that tend greatly to enhance the prospects of the mine. 

It will be remembered by those who are familiar with the mine, that at the — 
west end of No. 4 pit, from the surface down, was a ‘‘header.’’ All the 
levels in this pit terminated at this wall; the ore was cut square off. 

Lately a diamond drill has been worked at this level, in the sixth level, 425 
feet down from the surface, on the lay, and five holes have been bored from 
the same center, starting from the west and coming around to the north, 
forming a quadrant, of which the holes are the radii. 

The first hole was to the west 125 feet, all in quartzite. They discovered 
then that they were in the hanging wall, which is of course quartzite. The 
direction was changed a little to the north, and a second hole bored, which 
passed through the quartzite and came into the soapstone, that in the vein lies 
between the quartzite and the ore; but as the extent of the drill was only 125 
feet, they were obliged to pull out and start again, this time a little more to 
the north. This hole proved to be 100 feet in quartzite, ending in 142 feet 
No. 1 ore. No. 4 hole, still further to the north, made 100 feet of quartzite 
and 14} feet No. 1 ore, and ended in No. 2 ore. No. 5 hole, at right angles to 
No. 1 and due north, proved the same as the two preceding ones. The ore 
found is identical with No. 4, showing that this, the most important pit of 
the mine, really continues west; that it is not pinched out or cut off, but 
simply thrown to the north. A drift is following No. 3 hole to reach this 
body of ore. This drift is already nearly through the quartzite, and in a few 
days will reach the deposit. The ore will be mined out and trammed to No. 
4 shaft; though, ultimately, if the deposit proves extensive, it will be mined 
from No. 5 shaft and be reached, as now from No. 4, by cross cuts. 

This discovery, if it turns out to be what seems probable it may, will greatly 
increase the production of the mine, adding a new and important pit. 

At the east end, in the Barnum shaft, the ground has been, all the way 
down, very much broken up; no true walls. Instead of the quartzite hang- 
ing it has been mainly jasper, foot and hanging, and jasper in the vein, so 
that the ore has been in irregular pockets. 

The pit down has been worked out a length of 120 feet, and to a sufficient 
width for the shaft; but at the bottom, 200 feet down, the vein has suddenly 
widened out, showing a floor of ore 12 feet wide and 25 feet long. The length 
has not been determined; 28 feet is the extent of the opening. It has the 
appearance of coming into more settled ground, and of opening into a deposit 
like No. 4. The ore is very similar to that of No. 4. Altogether, this pit, 
which has heretofore been a disappointment, has now a very encouraging look. 

No. 2 pit, 600 feet east from No. 4, is looking well. The shaft is 200 feet 
down. ‘This pit also has been troublesome from not having the true hanging 
wall; it is more settled now. The green rock, chloritic schist, has come in the 
right place. In all the levels, thus “far opened, the vein for a distance of 50 
feet west from the shaft runs narrow, when suddenly it makes a recess square 
off into the foot wall, of 10 feet deep and 32 feet long, when it comes back 
again and continues on west with its former width. The pit is 250 fect long 
east and west and is terminated at the east end by a bar of rock; this will be 
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tested with a diamond drill, as has been done in the west end of No. 4. The 
main stope is in the west end, where it is 40 feet high and 10 or 12 feet wide. 
In this end they have the regular hanging wall, quartzite with intervening 
soap rock between it and the ore; but as heretofore the main dependence of 
the mine is No. 4. Two lifts have been sunk within the year, one of 50 feet 
and one of 40 feet, and the skip road taken down to the bottom, making the 
depth of the shaft, on the lay of the formation, 60° dip, 520 feet. The ore is 
very clean, black, magnetic, and slate, specular ore. The vein is very uniform, 
haying a width, from foot to hanging, of about 20 feet. Thestoping is at pres- 
ent mainly in the seventh level. Itis now the aim to have one level, all the time, 
ahead of the stoping. The method pursued is, after leaving the pillars to 
support the shaft, to drift along the hanging wall half the depth of the sink, 
20 feet, and half the width of the vein, 10 feet, hoisting the ore to the cars 
on the track in the level above, in buckets, by means of a rope wound, with a 
smallengine. They have three of these little puffers, which are as portable 
as a windlass and a hundred times more effective; they can be set in the mine 
wherever needed, and do the work of hoisting on stopes and in winzes most 
admirably. They are coming into use in many of the mines, and are found 
to be an important adjunct in the prosecution of underground mining work, 
entirely supplanting the laborious and old time windlass. 

Arches are left as frequently as are needed, depending on the character of 
the hanging, and the track above, in making this first cut, is not disturbed. 
After the first drift, 20 feet by 10 feet, has been carried forward a sufficient 
distance, the remaining 10 feet of the vein to the foot wall is removed, 
and the track is supported on timbers laid from pillar to pillar. Subsequently 
the next lower half of the level is taken out in the same manner with the 
exception that instead of hoisting the ore to the track above, it is dropped to 
the bottom of the level below, and then trammed to the skip. 

This sinking for stopes is carried on at several points at once, as they can 
be by the use of the little engine hoisters, and those different places are finally 
connected. This pit has a length east, of 260 feet, and west from the shaft 
of 250 feet, making its length upwardsof 500 feet. It yields fully two-thirds 
of the product of the mine. 

When the new discovery to the west is opened and its product added, and if 
Nos. 1 and 2 continue to improve and become, what they seem likely 
to do, well settled, productive pits, the Michigamme will have advanced 
its position into line with the first-class producing mines. A hole is now 
boring with the diamond drill across the formation under No. 6 shaft, to the 
west of the mine. It is on an angle of 55°, and is down 230 feet; is in 
quartzite, and will be continued until the ore is reached. 

The officers and the local management remain as heretofore. Hon. W. H. 
Barnum, President, Lime Rock, Conn. ; James Rood, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Fowle, Superintendent, Michigamme, Mich.; J. P.Chris- 
topher, Mining Captain. 

The product of the mine for the year 1881 was 57,272 tons, and the aggre- 
gate product to date since 1873 is 443,274 tons. 


THE SPURR MINE.—(JUNE, 1882). 


The Spurr Mine seems to be doomed to misfortune. No mine was ever 
started with better prospects, and even now no one seems to have lost faith in 
the mine. After some years of idleness work at the mine was resumed by a 
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new company composed of Detroit gentlemen. The work of pumping 
out the water was begun May 12, 1881, and was completed in about three 
weeks’ time. 

Some new machinery was added, which included an Ingersoll, single com- 
pressor, 14x28 inches, and six air drills; new pumping machinery, consisting 
of 6-inch plunger pump, and one new boiler. An enlargement to the engine 
house was made, 12 foot extension; also a new ore dock 100 feet by 60 feet 
has been built, and the houses and other buildings have been put in repair, 
A large sumip made in the mine, 28 feet by 12 feet, and 9 feet deep. In the 
mine a 60-foot level was sunk below the old workings, and fitted up and put 
into working order. 

No. 2 shaft. This shaft is nowdown 300 feet, and they are sinking another 
lift, which will make the depth 340 feet. The level which was sunk has been 
worked out, but it is found that the vein has gone off into the hanging wall. 
They cross-cutted 15 feet and found it. They have commenced above to take 
down the wall so as to open a chamber into this lens. This new vein to the 
south is about 10 feet wide, and they are drifting along the hanging wall in it 
to learn somewhat of its extent. In this point, in the old level and in the new 
lens, to the south, they are working five air drills, but are not getting much 
ore. The stopes are limited; the work is mainly exploratory. 

No. 2 is the only shaft in condition to use; the others have not been 
repaired. No.1 shaft, if in order, could be used to advantage. They have 
drifted from No. 2 under No. 1, and could rise up to the shaft and thus work 
No. 1 pit, which is not as deep as No. 2 into 100 feet. 

No. 1, by the old company, was thought to be worked out, but the drift 
below, from No. 2, is in ore, so that No. 1, if sunk deeper, would be a pro- 
ductive pit. 

One would think that the company would put a diamond drill to work in 
the bottom of the mine and bore through the hanging and the foot wall, and 
thus learn if they have something or nothing. There is no so economical or 
expeditious a way of testing an iron mine in such a formation as at the Spurr, 
as with the diamond drill. 

The situation is a very pleasant one. There is a large number of good 
houses and other buildings, and the machinery and other plant is adequate to 
a large working mine. There are four winding drums, 5 feet diameter, only 
one of which is used. The Spurr Mine is worth testing, and the diamond 
drill is the instrument to do it with. ee 

The general office is in Detroit, Mich. H.C. Pulling, President; W. D 
Wisson, Secretary and Treasurer; W. D. Davis, Local Agent; ,Edwin 
Richards, Mining Captain. 

The description of the land owned by the company is the N. 3 of the S. W. 
4, and the 8. $ of the N. W.4 of Sec. 24, T. 48, R. 30. 

The product for 1881 was 2,746 tons, and the aggregate to date is 146,612 
tons. 

THE IRON KING. 


West of the Spurr Mine, on section 23, the Stewart, it was formerly called, 
but now designated as the Iron King. Some exploring work is doing with a 
diamond drill, and, it is claimed, with encouraging results, 

THE MAGNETIC MINE. 
At the Magnetic Mine, section 20, T. 47, R. 80, some systematic exploration 
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has been undertaken with the diamond drill, and is still being prosecuted ; 
nothing of value has yet been discovered. 


EAST CHAMPION MINE.—(JUNE, 1882). 


The Keystone Mine, which began to be worked in 1872, and has since been 
worked off and on, generally idle a portion of each year, has recently come 
out under a new name and a new organization. It is now know as the East 
Champion Mine. About a year ago Messrs. Spear and Case began to explore 
the mine with a diamond drill, and after several months working the results 
were so far satisfactory that a company, under the title of the Hast Champion 
Iron Company, was formed. The corporators were Messrs. A. Kidder, James 
Pascoe, J. R. Case, F. B. Spear, and R. P. Travers. 

Mining work was only begun in May, 1882. Previous to this, through the 
winter, the work was only exploratory with the diamond drill, boring from the 
bottom of the mine in No. 3 shaft, which is the main shaft of the mine. 
The result was not encouraging; at least no great amount of ore was found 
in the holes from this shaft. 

No. 3 pit has been pumped free of water, and the shaft repaired and put in 
order for hoisting. The pit is 250 feet deep, and dips to the south with a 
quartzite hanging wall and a jasper foot. The vein in this pit is about 7 feet 
wide and has been opened to a distance, in the lower level, of 40 or 50 feet. 
The ore is No. 1 specular, similar, or nearly identical with that of the Cham- 
pion Mine. -They have one stope 25 feet high and the width of the vein, and 
have just begun to mine and hoist ore, and have also begun to sink another 
level. No. 2 pit is 300 feet east from No. 3. This pit has also been unwa- 
tered, and is working. It is about 100 feet deep, underground, and they are 
working in the bottom, where it has been opened a distance of 60 feet; the 
vein is from 5 feet to 12 feet wide, black magnetic ore; from this pit they are 
now hoisting about 30 tons per day, but when No. 3 is in full working condi- 
tion they expect to hoist from the two pits 60 tons daily. A force of about 60 
men is employed. 

The description of the land is the S. E.4 of the 8. W. 3 Sec. 32, T. 48, R. 
29, joining the Champion Mine on the east, but about one-half mile south of 
the railroad station, and 100 feet above it. The station is distant by rail 
from Escanaba, 77 miles, and from L’Anse 35 miles; from Marquette, 29 
miles, 

The officers are: Frank B. Spear, President; S. Watkins, Secretary, Mar- 
quette; J. G. Reynolds, Treasurer; C. T. Hampton, Agent. 

The product for 1881 was 3,408 tons, and the aggregate to date is 64,264 
tons. 


THE TAYLOR IRON COMPANY. 


Further to the west, seven miles east of L’ Anse, is the Taylor Mine. It is 
the only point where a deposit of ore has been worked in this range, so far to 
the north. The mine is near the center of the N. EH. tof the N. W. j of 
Sec. 9, T. 49, R. 33. The location is 950 feet above Lake Superior; is high, 
dry ground, with ample slope for drainage. The ore at this mine is a soft 
hematite, similar to that obtained from the Mitchell, etc. 

Analyses of the ore show a percentage of metalliciron from 55 % to 60 %, 
and about 24 % in silica and 0.15 % in phosphorus. The land is owned by the 
M., H. & O. R. R. Co., and is leased to this mining company, which company 
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was organized in 1880, holding a quarter of a section of land, the N. W. 4 of 
Sec. 9. Mining work has since been pursued, resulting in an aggregate ship- 
ment of ore of 10,559 tons, 9,499 of which were the product of 1881. 

The mining work is now underground. It was first undertaken in an open 
cut, but subsequently a vertical shaft was sunk 140 feet to the west, to a depth 
of 128 feet. From the bottom of thisshaft a large chamber has been worked. 
out, 115 feet east and west, and 58 feet north and south, in which the roof is 
supported by four large pillars. 

At the west end are three drifts to the west, in each of which is a stope of 
ore. In the south drift the stope is about 12 feet high and the same width ; 
in the others they are 10 feet. On the north side they have a small stope 
rising on the foot wall. In the bottom they are sinking for another stope. 
To the west, 50 feet from the mine, they are sinking a vertical shaft, which is 
down to a depth of 140 feet. From this shaft the mine will be worked to the 
west. 

The company had this spring, in stock pile, 5,500 tons of ore. A small 
plant of hoisting machinery is now being supplied ; two internal friction gear 
drums, 30-inch diameter. 

The officers are; S. G. Mather, President; Samuel Mather, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Cleveland, Ohio; H. E. Warner, Agent; John Skoburg, Mining 
Captain. 

THE CHESHIRE MINE. 


The Cheshire Mine, formerly the Silas C. Smith Mine, is located in the 8. 
E. fof Sec. 18, T. 45, R. 25; was opened in 1872, and has yielded an aggre- 
gate of 87,179 tons of ore. The ore isa soft specular, and a soft, bronze col- 
ored, putty like ore, yielding about 60 % in metallic iron and about .04 % in 
phosphorus. A branch railroad five miles in length connects the mine with 
the Chicago & Northwestern road. 

The mine has not afforded a very promising outlook of late, and is at pres- 
ent being worked to a very limited extent. The same parties owning the 
Cheshire haying found a far more productive mine on an adjacent forty, have 
transferred their operations to this new location, now called the Swanzey. 


THE SWANZEY., 


This mine is situated on the 8S. W. } of the N. EH. $ Sec. 18, T. 45, R. 25. 
This mine is about 1,500 feet distant to the northwest from the old workings. 
It consists of an open pit 200 feetlong, about 40 feet wide, all in ore. It is 
worked to a depth of 70 feet. In the west end of the pit is a fine stope 
of clean ore, 50 feet wide, and as the bottom is ore they can of 
course sink for new stope at will. ‘The direction of the ore deposit is north- 
west, and the dip 60° northeast. The hanging wall, a so-called slate, and the 
foot wall a mixed ore and jasper. The estimated product for the year is 
30,000 tons. The following is an analysis of the ore.: 
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Showing it to be too high in phosphorus for the making of Bessemer steel, 
but rich in metallic iron. The phosphorus, however, varies greatly, some 
analyses being as low as .040. At present the hoisting is with drum and der- 
rick, but a new plant of machinery will soon be provided. A side track from 
the C. & N. W. branch comes into the mine, and on it are the ore dock, 
pockets, etc., for conveniently transferring the ore. 

Some renewed attention is to be given to the old mine; it is now being freed 
of water. 

The President is Mr. J. J. Pierce, Sharpsville, Pa.; Agent, J. F. Stevens, 
Negaunee, Mich. ; Superintendent, A. P. Wood. 

Product 1881, 7,562 tons. 


MENOMINEE IRON RANGE—(JULY, 1882). 


The first shipments of ore from this range by rail were made in 1877, and 
so rapid has been the development that the aggregate shipments in 1881 
from the mines on this range amounted to 739,108 gross tons of ore,— 
certainly a most extraordinary result to be accomplished within the brief 
period of five years. 

The ores obtained in this district are all hematite and soft specular, but 
generally of an excellent quality; and some of the largest mines, as the 
Chapin, Vulcan, etc., yield a product which is nearly as valuable as the best 
hard specular ores of Marquette county, being high in metallic iron and suffi- 
ciently low in phosphorus for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

Some of the mines, among the largest producers, are south of the Michigan 
line, and are thus in the State of Wisconsin. The largest of the mines on 
the Menominee Range, outside the limits of the State, are the Commonwealth 
and the Florence. The best ores that have thus far been found are in 
Michigan. 

Many discoveries have been recently made, and everywhere men are search- 
ing and exploring for ore. Several new iron districts are soon to be opened in 
a range lying north of the one through which the present railroad extends. 
Branch railroads are building to these localities, and at each considerable 
activity prevails. They are known as the Felch Mountain, the Iron River, 
and the Crystal Falls districts. 

The Crystal Falls, or Paint River district, is the most largely developed of 
any of the new mining localities in the Menominee Range. It has been 
recently made accessible by the northwesterly extension of the railroad from 
Florence seventeen miles, and the work of building branches to the several 
mining locations in this vicinity is actively in progress. The railroad was 
completed in April last (1882), at the terminus (Sec. 21, T. 438, R. 32). The 
village of Crystal Falls has been surveyed and platted, and the building of 
houses, stores, etc., is pushed with all vigor, so that the plot is promising to 
attain, in a brief period, to a town of considerable size. Building has been 
greatly facilitated through the operation of a saw mill, with planer, etc., that 
has furnished the lumber. The mill is driven to the limit of its capacity and 
is scarcely able to keep up with the demand. In the region of Crystal Falls is 
a fine timber country,—maple, basswood, pine, fir, etc.,—not surpassed by any 
portion of the State. The pine, however, is the only timber now used in 
building. The ore thus far found in this vicinity is all low grade, 50 % to 58 
% in metallic iron, and too high in phosphorus for steel-making purposes, and 
containing also a pretty large percentage of lime. ‘The deposits are also, gen- 
erally, far from affording clean ore. ‘They are mixed rock and ore, and the 
product of the mines, to all appearances, as thus far developed, will need to 
be carefully sorted to obtain merchantable ore. 
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The most important of the mines in this vicinity is found in the N. + of 
the 8. E. } of Sec. 19, T. 43, R. 32, worked and held in lease by the Youngs- 
town Iron Mining Company. The ore deposit runs east and west across the 
company’s land, and has been sunk to in pits, which extend for half a mile. 
The mine openings are in a cedar swamp leading to the north, and to the east 
and west, but south the land rises in a long slope, which extends indefinitely 
east and west. The company holds also the adjoining lands on the east, to 
wit: the W. of 8S. W. 4 of Sec. 20, also the S. E. 4 of the S. W. 4+ of Sec. 
20, making in all 200 acres. 

A test was made with the diamond drill across the ore in the land on Sec. 
19. The boring was made to the south at an angle of 45° with the horizon, 
the drill passing through 105 feet of ore, having started in ore, and 38 feet of 
rock. The drill was then turned to the north, made to penetrate at the same 
angle, and passed through 73 feet of the same ore and 150 feet of soft jasper, 
then 149 feet of ore terminating in bluish slate. The drill was worked from 
the same station in boring both holes. It will thus be seen that there are two 
deposits of ore separated by 100 feet of rock. The north body is a dark, 
rather bluish ore. The south deposit a much softer, brownish ore, wholly free 
from silicious rock, but contains lime. The small stock pile, obtained from the 
new shaft, is all ore, but apparently not high in iron. In this deposit a large 
double shaft is now sinking, having attained a depth of 50 feet, and is tim- 
bered and lined up in good shape; the bottum is in ore, with no mixture of 
rock. ‘Two other shafts are also going down, one to the east and one west ; 
one of them, the west one, is nowin ore. North of these shafts, on the 
north vein, the earth is being removed over a sufficient extent for a large pit, 
which will be worked openly. This stripping is about 10 feet in thickness; 
on the south vein it is much greater, and this mine will be worked under- 
ground. The railroad from Crystal Falls village has been graded to the 
mine. The iron is now being laid and the track ballasted, and in a few days 
from this date (July 1), the road will be ready for operation. A slope of one 
in a hundred has been given to the track, sufficient, it is deemed, to allow the 
cars to run down to the east. The empty cars will be backed up to the west 
end of the mine and left, by the locomotive, and then run down as required 
to the pockets and ore docks, and thence to the yard beyond, to the east, by 
the force of gravity alone. Sufficient exploration has been done to establish 
the fact that the company has here ore enough for making a large mine, but 
it is questionable if it is of a quality to be salable in dull times. 

Up on the hill south of the mine the company has built a large boarding 
house, and other dwellings have been erected, or are in process of being con- 
structed. 

There is a good deal to be done to open a mine in the wilderness and get it 
into successful operation, but the company is at least fortunate in having the 
services of Mr. F, P. Mills in this difficult undertaking; a young man, ener- 
getic, clear headed, and experienced in the business, Mr. Mills has, for his age, 
few equals and no superiors among mining superintendents in the district. 
He is making everything tell, and is sure to have matters in good shape. 
The organization of the company was completed June 15, 1882. ‘The officers 
are: John Stambaugh, President, Briar Hill, Ohio; J. V. Butler, Vice Presi- 
dent; Henry Todd, Treasurer; Henry Stambaugh, Secretary; J. G. Butler, 
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General Manager: office, Youngstown, Ohio; F. P. Mills, Superintendent, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Butler Creek, a small stream a few rods north of the mine, will afford 
excellent water for the boilers. 


THE CRYSTAL FALLS MINE. 


This mine comprises Lot 3, Sec. 20, T. 43, R. 82, being about fifty-three 
acres of land, and being bounded along the northeast side by the Paint 
River. 

The Paint River Falls, or Rapids, Crystal Falls they are called, make here, 
in the center of Sec. 20, in a distance along the stream of 800 feet, a descent 
of 17 feet. At the lower end of the rapids, on the right bank of the river, 
looking downward, is an outcrop of lean ore, noted by the United States sur- 
veyors. In this outcrop, near the bank of the stream, a shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of 94 feet, and is now being timbered and put into shape for hoist- 
ing. The vein, thus far, is narrow, scarcely wider than the shaft, but it is 
intended to push it down and to drift, hoping that the deposit will increase in 
dimensions. This shaft affords some extraordinary good ore; very heavy, fine 
specimens are found in the stock pile, but these are far above the average. 
There is also considerable rock, and the stock pile, consisting of about 1,500 
tons, will have to be picked over carefully before shipping. ‘The mine is 
about midway between the Youngstown, Sec. 19 mine, and Crystal Falls 
village. At this point the river is spanned by a common highway bridge, and 
a few rods above it a railroad bridge is being constructed to carry the track 
from the main branch, by means of a ‘‘ wye,”’ over the river to the Fairbanks, 
Paint River, and Great Western Mines. It is very doubtful if the work on 
this river shaft results in anything of much value. There is but a short 
stretch of ground between to the center of the stream, which is the boundary 
line, and the ore deposit, so far ag it has any inclination, is in that direction. 
Southwest from the shaft, 500 or 600 feet distant, a diamond drill is at work 
boring to the south at an angle of 60° inclination, and came into ore at a 
depth of 182 feet. The drill has gone through 100 feet of ore, being still in 
it. The core is an ocherous, reddish, yellow hematite, of probably about 50 
% of iron. It has not yet been analyzed. There is evidently a large body of 
it, and if it proves to be sufficiently valuable a mine will be opened, In the 
vicinity of this boring, between it and the river shaft, a number of dwellings 
has been built for the occupation of miners. 

This mine, Lot 3, was lately purchased by the Crystal Falls and the Youngs- 
town Iron Companies, and it is now owned and worked in common by these two 
companies. ‘The price paid is given out as $80,000, which seems to be a large 
sum considering the showing of ore; but it is said that a good deal of the 
value was based upon the water power at the rapids. The Paint River has a 
large volume of water, and the power at this point may be utilized to operate 
a large air compressing plant, sufficient for the hoisting, pumping, and air 
drill purposes of all the mines worked by the two companies, in this vicinity. 
The railroad has been completed west beyond the mine, and a switch and side 
track laid to the stock pile, so that the ore on hand will soon be sent away. 
The work is under the superintendence of Mr. F. P. Mills, and the other gen- 
eral officers of the company are: W. K. Fairbanks, President; J. H. Howe, 
Vice President; F. H. Head, Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
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The Crystal Falls Iron Mining Company also, in addition to the mine above 
described, owns and operates 


THE FAIRBANKS MINE, 


Which is situated on the west side of the 8. W. + of Sec. 21, T. 43, R. 32. 
The section line, north and south, cuts through the mine openings, half way 
from the section corner south on the Paint River, and the quarter post north. 
At this quarter post is the railroad grade, which connects with the main 
branch, half a mile west, and extends east half a mile, coming back west to 
the mines on a ‘‘wye.’’ The railroad is made long and expensive, to avoid 
heavy grade, and the Northwestern Railway Company is certainly very liberal 
to undertake so large an expenditure, based upon so poor a showing of ore. 
The mine is simply an open cut 150 feet in length east and west, 40 feet in 
width, and 50 feet in depth, The vein is a mixed ore and rock, but little of 
the vein is clean ore, so far as yet opened. ‘The stock pile, which consists of 
several thousand tons, will require careful picking over to secure from it mer- 
chantable ore. In quality it is an ‘‘off’’ ore, about 55 % iron, and high in 
phosphorus. The company is sinking at the west end of the cut to take out 
the bottom, and is also stripping at the east. Itis claimed that the test pits 
to the east are bottomed in ore, showing the existence of a large body of it. 
If the ore were cleaner and of a little better quality the prospect would be 
extremely good. As it is, accepting the quality as a merchantable ore, the 
showing, for the amount of work done, is a hopeful one to the owners, and 
certainly affords a basis for a reasonable expectation of paying results. 

There is a substantial engine house, north of the mine, occupied by two 
3-foot drums, and two small engines, etc., operating the two hoisting derricks. 
To the south are the boarding house and dwellings. 

The Superintendent of the Fairbanks Mine is Mr. J. H. Elmore, who resides 
at Crystal Falls. The immediate supervision of the mining work is under the 
direction of Capt. Morrison. 

The Crystal Falls Company, in addition to these two mines, laid out the 
village, and also owns and operates the saw mill, etc. 


THE PAINT RIVER MINE. 


Adjoining the Fairbanks Mine on the west is the Paint River Mine. The 
property comprises the E. 4 of the S. E. 4 of Sec. 20, owned by Ed. Breitung, 
Esq., of Negaunce, but held under a lease and operated by the Paint River 
Iron Company. A portion of the mine is the west end of the Fairbanks open 
cut. The surface is being still further stripped to the west, preparatory to 
continuing the open cut mining in that direction. Fora considerable distance 
to the west test pits have been sunk, and two shafts are sinking in the line of 
the deposit, both of which are now in ore. The ore is identical with that 
found in the Fairbanks. A hoisting plant is being set up, and there is every 
prospect that the company will soon be making a stock pile of ore. ‘The work 
is in charge of Capt. C. Y. Roberts, formerly Superintendent of the McCom- 
ber Mine at Negaunee. The other officers are Max Wineman, President, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joseph Austrian, Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago, Ill., who, 
with Messrs. Ed. Breitung, John McKenna and Dr. Bond, form the Board of 
Directors. 
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THE GREAT WESTERN MINE. 


East from the Fairbanks and Paint River Mines is a new location known as 
the Great Western Mine. The mine is in Sec. 21, T. 43, R.32, the company 
holding on a lease the southeast quarter. 

The company is sinking two shafts, which have as yet reached but little 
depth. From the west one a lean mixed ore is being hoisted, which is sorted 
over, and a stock pile has been begun. The east shaft is also down to the ore, 
and the miners claim that in this shaft it is cleaner and of better quality, but 

-not enough has been done to justify the expression of an opinion regarding 
the prospects for a mine. The branch railroad that runs into the Fairbanks, 
etc., comes also to the Great Western. 

The officers are: S. C. Hall, President; J. M. Case, Vice President; S. D. 
Hollister, Secretary; George Runkle, General Superintendent, Crystal Falls, 
Mich. 


THE UNION MINE. 


The mine haying the largest stock pile of any of the new openings in this 
vicinity is the Shelden and Schafer, situated about three miles southwest from 
Crystal Falls. The estate of R. Shelden and Mr. J. F. Schafer own the land, 
and have leased it to the Union Iron and Steel Company, of Chicago, and the 
mine is now known as the Union Mine. The estate comprises the N. 4 of the 
N. W. ¢ of Sec. 31, T. 43, R. 32. 

Mining work has been in progress here for about a year, and ore, estimated 
at 10,000 tons, has been taken out and put into stock pile awaiting the com- 
pletion of the railroad for shipment. This ore is mixed with rock, and will 
require considerable sorting when transferred to the cars. It is claimed that 
it is lower in phosphorus than that obtained at the other mines in this neigh- 
borhood. The open cut, from which it has been taken, is about 150 feet in 
length, east and west, and 40 feet in width, and 50 feet in depth. ‘The sides 
are vertical, but the dip is probably to the south at a steep angle. The foot 
wall side is a smooth, silicious schist, and the hanging similar, but more 
broken up and showing more jasper, into which the ore appears to extend, as 
a short drift into the hanging shows seams of ore and rock mixed up pretty 
freely. The bottom is ore, as are also the ends of the cut, but no part of it 
seems to be wholly free of rock. The hoisting is done with derricks and 
buckets worked with a steam engine. The railroad is graded to the mine 
nearly ready for the iron, from Crystal Falls Village. The work is prosecuted 
under the supervision of Capt. Bortle, and the company’s agent is Mr. W. H. 
Waters. 


THE MANHATTAN IRON COMPANY. 


The Manhattan Iron Company is organized to work the N. E. + of the S. 
E. tof Sec. 13, T.42, R. 38. The company holds the land under a lease 
from T. B. Brooks and 8. L. Smith, and explorations are in progress to find a 
deposit of ore of sufficient magnitude to constitute a mine, the attempt being, 
apparently, instigated by the favorable results obtained at the adjoining loca- 
tion, the Mastodon, 

The officers are: Ed. Breitung, President, Negaunee, Mich.; J. H. Outh- 
waite, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE MASTODON MINE. 


As previously stated adjoining the above described location is the Mastodon 
Mine, comprising the 8. E. $ of the N. H. 4 of Sec. 13, T. 42, R. 33, held 
under a lease by the Mastodon Iron Company, which organization is now prose- 
cuting the mining work, under the superintendence of Capt. Richard Pock- 
lington. 

The officers are: Ed. Breitung, President, Negaunee; Joseph Austrian, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. Mining work was begun in an outcrop 
that protruded above the surface of the surrounding swamp, and from this 
opening some 1,500 tons of ore have been taken out and put into stock pile. 
A short distance to the west a shaft is down 50 feet, and bottomed in ore, and 
a second shaft, 100 feet further to the west, is also sinking. The ore is, 
apparently, a very good quality of hematite, free of rocky mixture, and thus 
affords very favorable indications to stimulate further investigation. Some 
diamond drill work has been done with, it is stated, a favorable result. 

The development of this new mining district has been greatly accelerated 
through the enterprise of the 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Which company, with extraordinary liberality, considering the limited 
amount of exploring work that had been done, has extended its line to this 
region, and is building branches to all the mining locations. 

The same may be stated regarding all the mines on the Menominee Range. 
The Northwestern Railway Company has never hesitated to secure to every 
new mine, as speedily as possible, a branch railroad, thus enabling these 
incipient enterprises to begin the shipment of ore almost with the advent of 
their mining operations, and thereby, through the sale of the product, secur- 
ing-the funds to open the mine. 

Without the aid and co-operation of this great corporation the iron mines 
must of necessity have been slow of development, and the Menominee Iron 
Range, instead of its busy, thriving villages, the wonderful activity everywhere 
manifest, its numerous mines, now reaching, in 1882, an aggregate yearly 
output of, probably, 1,000,000 tons of ore, would have yet remained an un- 
broken wilderness. 

The discoveries of iron ore which have been made in what is called the 
Iron River District seem likely to become the most important of any recently 
made known. This region is in T. 43, R. 35, in the vicinity of Iron River, 
being the same distance north as the Crystal Falls district, and three town- 
ships west. The main line of the Menominee division of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway is building northwesterly to this point, from what is 
called the Iron River Junction, the point where the railroad turns north to 
Crystal Falls. The distance is about fifteen miles. The Iron River runs 
southerly and empties into the Brulé. ‘'T'wo villages have been platted in the 
southeast corner of the township, situated upon the east bank of the river, 
about two miles apart, to be called, the one Iron River, and the other Stam- 
baugh. 


IRON RIVER MINE. 


. Of the mines which have been opened in this vicinity the one attracting the 
largest share of public attention, and which shows at the present time the 
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greatest amount of ore, is the Iron River Mine, controlled by Mr. John Stam- 
baugh, the President of the company, who is also President of the Youngs- 
town Iron Company. The Iron River Mining Company holds, under a lease, 
the W. 4 of the S. W. 4 of Sec. 36, and the E. 4 of the N. H.4 of Sec. 35. 
The mine openings, which are in Sec. 36, show a very large body of ore, per- 
haps 100 feet and upwards in width, which has been traced for upwards of a 
mile in length. Sufficient work has been done on the location to establish the 
certainty of the existence of a large body of shipping ore on the property, 
and it may become one of the most considerable mines in the State. The ore 
is said to average about 60 % in metallic iron; to be free from lime and low 
in silica, but as yet showing too much phosphorus for Bessemer. 

The officers of the company are: John Stambaugh, President, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; George Boyce, Vice President; R. McCurdy, Secretary and 
Treasurer; J. P. Jones, General Agent, Florence, Mich.; James N. Porter, 
Superintendent, Iron River, Mich. 

The mine openings are at a considerable elevation, affording great advantage 
in opening the mine, and for cheaply handling the ore. 


THE NANAIMO MINE. 


The Nanaimo Mine is in the W. dof the S. W. 4 of Sec. 26, T. 43, R. 35, 
being northwest from the Iron River Mine a distance of about two miles. 
The work done here has discovered the ore deposit in magnitude equal to that 
shown at the Iron River location, and the ore is entirely similar, The mine 
is on the west side of the river, and in comparatively wet ground. Prepara- 
tions are rapidly being made for mining and shipping a large amount of ore 
as soon as the railroad shall be completed to the mine. ‘The village of Iron 
Mountain, in the vicinity of this mine, is rapidly growing. 

The officers are: John S. McDonald, President and Treasurer ; John Spencer, 
Secretary. The work is under the supervision of Thomas Luxmore, Superin- 
tendent. The land is owned by D. C. McKinnon. 


THE CHAPIN MINE. 


The Chapin Mine is one of the wonders of this remarkable country. Its 
history affords no parallel. For a mine not yet three years old it has probably 
never had an equal among iron mines, anywhere in the world. Making its 
first shipment in 1880, of 34,556 tons, it increased in 1881 to 134,521 tons, 
and in 1882 its output will reach, it is estimated, 250,000 tons. Already to 
July 1st 100,000 tons have been shipped, and 40,000 tons yet remain in the 
stock pile, and they are mining and hoisting at the present time an average of 
900 tons per day, and the entire product is a single grade,—uniform, first-class 
ore. A curious feature in the history of this mine is the fact that the owner, 
Mr. Chapin, of Niles, Mich., held only one ticket in the lottery; he possessed 
only this land, these forty-acre lots, and it has proved to be the prize. In 1872 
Mr, Chapin wrote to me for information regarding this land; of the proba- 
bility of its containing iron ore, etc.; all that could be said of it then was 
necessarily the merest conjecture. It was in the iron range, deeply covered 
with drift; few persons had ever been anywhere in the vicinity, and still fewer 
had ever seen this particular land. A year subsequently, in 1873, a good 
quality of red chalk ore was discovered by Mr. Hyde, on land near the Chapin, 
and thenceforward this locality was thought to have a value. 
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The land, comprising the 8. 4 of the 8. W. } and the 8S. W. dof the S. E. 
4+ of Sec. 30, T. 40, R. 30, is leased to the 


MENOMINEE MINING COMPANY, 


Which organization opened and operates the mine, paying a royalty to the 
owner, per ton, for the ore mined. The company also holds adjacent lands to 
the west, extending for a mile or upwards. ‘The mine begins near the north- 
east corner of the Chapin land, and runs northwesterly for a distance of half 
a mile, or across two of the forties, and the company is now beginning to open 
on the west forty, a shaft having been recently begun close to the west line, 
adjoining the Ludington Mine. 

There are ten shafts in all, numbered from the east to the west. Seven of 
these are working shafts, or soon will be used in hoisting ore. They extend 
along the northwesterly slope of the hill, the surface rise from the west to the 
east end of the mine being about 100 feet. These shafts are all sunk to the 
bottom level,—to the second level, it is called, being to the same depth. below 
datum. ‘The shafts descend to the north at an angle of 70° to 85°. They 
were intended to be sunk against the foot wall, but the ore is so deeply cov- 
ered with drift that this was not always accomplished, and the shafts, in sey- 
ral instances, are some distance away from the foot toward the hanging. 
The others, the three remaining shafts, are used for taking down timber into 
the mine, so that no interference is allowed in the hoisting. 

All the shafts are large and very substantially lined up; in this respect no 
better ones are to be found anywhere in the country. They are provided with 
skip roads. Some of them are furnished with double skip tracks. The depth 
of the shafts at the east end is about 300 feet below the surface, and at the 
west end, owing to the descent in the surface of the ground, the depth is, to 
the same level, 200 feet. The shafts are worked from the two engine houses, 
in the west one of which are six. Lane hoisting drums, 5 feet each diameter, 
and in the east building there are three of these drums; also three 30-inch 
drums for operating the timber shafts. In addition, in the west engine house, 
is the electric light engine, 16x36 inches. The main engine is 24x48 inches, 
Milwaukee manufacture. In the east building are two Corliss engines, each 
16x42 inches, and the company is now putting in two 16-inch plunger pumps. 
The machinery for these pumps is deemed of sufficient power for a depth of 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. These pumps will be placed in the new west shaft. 

The ore from the shafts, when hoisted from the mine, is run out on long, 
elevated tracks, at the extremity of each of which are the ore pockets, beneath 
which are the railroad side tracks. The ore is, of course, during the season 
of shipping, dumped into the pockets, and thence dropped directly into the 
cars, otherwise, in the winter, etc., it is dumped over the side of the trestle 
and lies in stock until wanted for shipment. 

The elevated track on which the ore from the three east shafts is run out to 
the pockets, is 800 feet in length and 64 feet in height, at the west end. 
This trestle is laid with double track and is worked with wire rope—Frue’s 
automatic elevated railway. ‘The run is made out and back in three minutes, 
the car carrying two and a half tons of ore. The other tracks are shorter 
and of less height, and the tramming is done by hand. 

A new No. 1 shaft at the east end of the mine has just reached the ore,— 
July 2d—having passed through 50 feet of drift and a few feet of cap rock. 
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The shaft has a slight inclination to the north, 85° from the horizontal; the 
ore found is the best—soft, blue specular, free from mixture. 

Descending No. 3 shaft to the second level, a cross cut was made to the 
north, 50 feet in rock, coming to ore, through which they drifted 80 feet 
across. ‘This cross cut is at the bottom, second level, 200 feet below the collar 
of the shaft, and 100 feet west from it. West from No. 3 shaft the ore 
deposit becomes of great width. The vein is split into a north and a south 
deposit. The latter is opened through the whole length of the mine, but the 
north vein has in this pit a drift across the ore 100 feet, without reaching the 
hanging wall. The south vein is here, and for a considerable distance to the 
west, about 15 feet wide, but attains, in No. 8, a width of 130 feet. 

The ore is taken out in chambers, 20 feet wide, leaving pillars of ore 
between of the same width; as the ore and slaty walls are soft and slack, and 
become yielding and friable on exposure to the air, the pillars and walls of the 
vein are lagged up with cedar poles, or slabs from the mill. The lagging is 
supported by the upright posts, which are set in contact with the ore pillars or 
rock. ‘'l'hese posts are placed 7 feet apart, and are 7 feet in length, made with 
a tennon at each end and set in a mortise in a mud sill, and capped with a mor- 
tised timber that reaches from pillar to pillar, and resting on four posts. 

These successive ‘‘ bents,’’? seven fect apart, running lengthwise with the 
yein, reach from foot to hanging wall, and are set as soon as the ore is taken 
out to the height of the post. When one stage is thus made the top is cov- 
ered with poles, usually the bodies of small cedar or fir trees split in halves, 
and a floor is thus made on which the men can stand, etc., for stoping out 
another similar lift, the ore being allowed to pass through suitable apertures 
to the bottom below. Another 7-foot rise having been made, posts are set and 
capped, coming exactly over those below, and so on in succession, one 7-foot 
staging above another until the level above is reached, when the final rows of 
topmost posts come under the sills, and posts of the preceding level. The 
ore, which is broken down, is all milled down to the bottom and thence 
trammed to the shafts. 

The chambers or openings run each way, at right angles, 20 feet wide, 
across and lengthwise of the vein, so that each pillar stands in the center of 
an opening, 20 feet wide on all sides of it. The uprights are stayed from 
swaying or knuckling, by the lagging, which is crowded between the outward 
posts and the pillars and walls. These posts and cross timbers are fitted 
before going into the mine, and are lowered down in the timber shafts. 
Heretofore these timbers have been used in the ‘‘rough,’’ and were framed by 
hand, but a mill has been recently erected on the location where the logs are 
now all squared by the saw, and machinery has also been erected in the same 
mill for framing the timbers and fitting them all to the pattern required; and 
this important part of the work has thus been greatly cheapened and expedited 
the timbering in the mine. Of the 500 men employed underground in this 
mine, about one-third of them are engaged in the work of timbering. The 
mine is very roomy, airy, and apparently secure and safe. A very large pro- 
portion of the ore is left, but it is expected that in time some of the pillars 
will be removed, when the necessity for their presence is passed, 

The shafts are sunk to the third level a depth of 100 feet below the present 
bottom, but the lower level has not yet been, to any considerable extent, 
otherwise opened ; it will be attacked to furnish the next year’s product, when 
a fourth level will be sunk. 
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In No. 6 shaft they have begun to drift in this lower level. The hanging 
wall is a dark colored schist, very similar in appearance to the ore, it being 
frequently difficult to distinguish the wall from the ore, by the eye; the 
weight and feel serve at once to designate them. After being exposed this 
north wall shells off and crumbles up into black dirt; it also contains some 
thin layers of quartz. The foot wall is similar in character to the hanging, a 
black slate, sometimes chloritic schist, becoming jaspery in places, but it 
shells off on exposure, and is lagged up to keep it in place. 

No. 7 shaft was sunk off the foot wall, coming down nearer the hanging, 
so that the chambers are opened to the south, toward the foot; near it is a 
timber shaft. ‘l'o the west of No. 7 the vein is 100 feet in width, widening in 
direction of No.8, where it increases to 130 feet, and continues of like dimen- 
sions for 200 feet, as far as it has been proved by cross cuts, to the west. 

No. 9 is a new shaft sunk vertically ; it is double, and will be worked with 
a double cage, or one of the compartments will be used for a pump-rod and 
pipe. It is nearly completed, and they will soon be hoisting ore in it from the 
second or working level. The shaft is also to the third level, 100 feet lower 
down. IH'rom the top of the shaft is a new elevated track to the new ore 
pockets, 

From the collar of No. 10 shaft to the second level is 90 feet, and an addi- 
tional downward extension has been thus far made, of 50 feet. <A drift 
-extends west from it 130 feet along the foot wall. In sinking the shaft, etc., 
the ore is trammed along the first level, and hoisted in old No.8. Ultimately 
the ore hoisted from Nos. 8, 9, and 10 will reach the pockets on the new 
elevated tramway. No. 10 is alsoa new shaft and ismadedouble. From No. 
9 shaft, west along the foot wall, are 8 or 10 feet of red ore, succeeded by the 
blue, soft specular. There is considerable of this rich ore in other parts of 
the mine, but no separation is made. While slightly inferior to the blue, it 
all goes together as one grade. 

The bottom or third level, to which the shafts have been sunk, has not been 
crossed with drifts, but there is every probability that the deposit is of an 
equal width with what it is found to be where now worked. It is a wonderful 
deposit; of such an enormous width for so great length, and all of it such 
excellent ore, averaging 63 9% in metallic iron and 5-100 % in phosphorus, 
admitting of the use of the entire product for Bessemer steel. The mine is 
all underground; no portion of it was ever worked in open pits. 

It is expected that ultimately the power for operating all the machinery will 
be supplied by compressed air, the compressing plant to be placed at the 
upper Quinnisec Falls. on the Menominee River. The Menominee has a large 
yolume of water, and at the falls a head of 40 feet may be used. The 
project is entirely feasible, and steps have already been taken to carry it into 
execution. A canal or race will be cut around the falls of sufticient depth to 
secure the ingress of the water, and long enough to give all the head desired. 
The compressed air will be brought in a 24-inch pipe, two miles, to the 
location. 

All the important rivers in this portion of the Peninsula,—the Menominee, 
Sturgeon, Brulé, Paint, etc.,—afford many good water powers, which in time 
will be utilized in mining work, and probably in other manufacturing indus- 
tries. The whole country is covered with valuable timber, pine, cedar, poplar, 
birdseye, lynn, birch, etc. The trees have grown to a height and size and 
have a thriftiness, surpassed in no portion of the State. Certainly these 
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forests of timber and these water powers in proximity form the basis of a 
variety of manufacturing industries, capable of an indefinite expansion. But 
I have wandered from the Chapin Mine. No matter, perhaps; it is a good 
thing to radiate from and to come back to. The mine is so large, and so rich 
and so young, that it becomes an agreeable subject to contemplate, and for 
the imagination to dwell upon. The pleasant village of Iron Mountain, 
which is the name of the station of the Northwestern Railway, and adjoins 
the mine, is in a very thriving condition, and gives promise of growing into a 
large and important town. It derives its name from the elevated outcrop of 
lean ore, situated to the south of the Chapin, which was known to the early 
explorers in this country, and became designated as Iron Mountain. 

The water for the boilers at the mine is pumped from a small brook, which 
runs through the swamp below the bluff, across the location; a double 
Rivgold’s pump is used. 

The lease of the land is owned and the mine is operated by the Menominee 
Iron Mining Company, whose general office is in Milwaukee. The local mine 
officers are: Mr. A. C. Brown, Agent; Capt. C. B. Rundle, Superintendent ; 
Wm. M. Oliver, Mining Captain. 


THE LUDINGTON MINE. 


Next west from the Chapin is the Ludington Mine. The old mine further 
to the west became exhausted of ore, and the company has been at work for 
some time, making borings with the diamond drill to find the continuation of 
the Chapin vein on the Ludington land. These explorations were without 
ayail until about February last, when the much coveted deposit was finally 
reached, somewhat to the north of the line in which the borings had been 
principally made and in the direction in which the deposit was supposed to 
continue. It is shown by these explorations that the ore deposit, in passing 
from the Chapin land into the Ludington, curves sharply to the north, mak- 
ing a hook. It curves to the north and dips te the north. 

The new mine is very near the west line of the Chapin Mine. Mining work 
was begun in April last (1882) and the present outlook is exceedingly favora- 
ble. They are now mining in two open pits, and are sinking a shaft, which 
is also in ore. The ore is the soft, blue specular, identical with the Chapin. 

The west pit is about 50 feet in diameter and 40 feet in depth. The south 
side is mainly rock, but the bottom and west side are of ore, as is also the 
north wall. Into the Jatter a cross cut has been driven to the hanging wall, ~ 
and there is thus shown to be an apparent width of ore of 80 feet. In the 
east end of the pit a horse of rock protrudes from the foot wall north, par- 
tially separating this from the east pit, which latter is longer and narrower 
than the other, and shows a much less width of ore. There is, however, 15 
or 20 feet of ore in the bottom. 

The shaft, still east from No, 2 pit, is 100 feet in depth, and from the bot- 
tom they are drifting west to come under the pit, and are also drifting east 
and cross cutting. 

In the No. 2 pit they have the hanging wall in the north side, or what 
appears to be such, and on the south side the rock interposes to separate the 
ore from its occurrence 10 feet further south. It appears as an island of rock 
in the midst of the ore, as the ore seems on the surface when the dirt has 
been removed, to make around it on all sides. 
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The overlying drift is 8 to 10 feet thick, and has been stripped away for 
some distance south and west. From the shaft to the west end of the mine 
they have opened the ore a distance of 500 feet. They are now taking from 
the mine and loading 60 cars in 24 hours, 7 tons toa car. The Northwestern 
track comes in east of the shaft. 

The machinery comprises three five-foot drums, Rochester, and two boilers. 
These drums are operated by small engines placed on the same frame with the 
drum and on either side of it. The cylinders are 10x14 inches. There is 
also a machine and blacksmith shop, etc. The company employs 150 men. 

The mine is owned by the Lumbermen’s Mining Company. The property is 
S. 4 of the S. HE. 4, Sec. 25, T. 40, R. 31. 

It is under the local management of Geo. E. Stockbridge, Agent. Capt. Wm. 
Bice, Mining Captain, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

The product of the old mine in 1881 was 3,374 tons, and the total ship- 
ments to close of 1881 are 12,250 tons. 


THE EMMETT MINING COMPANY. 


The Emmett Mining Company is boring with a diamond drill a few feet 
from the Ludington line to the north. They are going down with a vertical 
hole, which has already, July 8th, reached a depth of 500 feet. It is expect- 
ed, as the ore deposit dips to the north, to reach it at a depth of 700 to 900 
feet. This hole isin the 8. W. corner of Sec. 30, TI. 40, R. 30. 


THE HEWITT MINE. 


The Hewitt Mine lies south of the Chapin. It was opened close to the 
Chapin south line, and as the ore dips to the north the mine was soon worked 
out and exhausted, the ore having passed to the Chapin side of the line, 7. e. 
crossing the south line of Sec. 30, the Hewitt being in the N. W. 4 of the N. 
E. i of Sec. 31, T. 40, R. 30. 

The mine has two shafts, 100 feet apart, but the ore is entirely worked out. 
A cross cut has been run to the south 200 feet, and has intercepted a vein, 18 
feet wide, of fine blue ore, from which they are now mining. The ore is 
trammed out through the cross cut, and hoisted from the shaft, and reaches 
the cars from the pockets that are connected with the shafts by a long, ele- 
vated tram-way. In this new south vein they are sinking from the surface. 

The agent of the company is Mr. C. H. Jones, Menominee, Mich. The mine 
produced in 1881 4,352 tons. 


THE QUINNESEC MINE. 


The Quinnesec Mine is narrowing up rapidly. The land comprises the 8. E. 
4 of Sec. 34, T. 40, R. 30, and the mine is situated upon the hill, a little way 
from the pleasant village of Quinnesec to the northwest. The elevation is 
about 120 feet above the railroad at the Northwestern depot. The strike of 
the vein is east and west, and the dip is to the north at an angle of about 70°. 
The pitch of the ore is to the west. The rock comes in in the bottom, more 
and more from the east, greatly shortening the extent of the ore deposit in 
that direction with each successive level. 

The mine is wholly underground and has reached to a considerable depth. 
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There are four shafts in all, but No. 4, the most westerly one,-is 300 feet dis- 
tant from No. 3 and sunk in higher ground, 70 feet above the others. 

Descending No. 3 shaft to the third level, 160 feet below the surface, we 
find the vein worked out to the west 100 feet from the shaft, where a horse of 
rock comes in, through which a drift has been run 100 feet, and a rising cross 
cut to the north, 20 feet in length, comes again into ore, a lens lying north 
of the ore entered by the shaft. It is about 18 feet wide and has been opened 
east and west, 100 feet. ‘hey are not yet to the hanging wall. The ore 
is hard hematite mixed with rock, and requires a good deal of picking over. 
This level to the west is extended to connect with the bottom of No. 4 shaft. 
In this direction, west from No. 3, the formation has been thrown to the 
north 50 feet. A cross cut connects the two portions of the vein. The open- 
ing recently made to the west from the rising cross cut is in this same throw. 
A cross cut 40 feet into the hanging wall comes to hard, fine-grained limestone. 

Descending to the 4th level we find it to be nearly all mined out. Nothing 
is left but the pillars, which are also being removed and replaced by timbers 
and loose rock. 

In the 5th level they are stoping west from the shaft (No. 3) and have a 
winze sunk to the 6th level. They have drifted west in the vein 50 feet, 
and to the east, between No. 2 and No. 3, they have also a stope in this level, 
20 feet wide if we include a jaspery portion along the hanging. 

In the 6th level, 50 feet west from the shaft, a few men are at work in the 
vein stoping and picking out the ore. I observed at a car that two men were 
shoveling into it and two others stood by picking out the rock. 

Further to the west is a cross cut to the north, which is in now 80 feet. 
They are hoping to strike the vein, which, as seen in the level above, has been 
thrown to the north. 

Going down a winze on the west side of No. 3 shaft brings us to the 7th 
level, and the shaft is on its way to the Sth level, 450 feet below the surface. 
To the west of the shaft in this level they are drifting in mixed rock and ore. 

To the east to No. 2 shaft the ground is standing almost entire up to the 6th 
level, and having some ground yet remaining in the 5th. The drift goes to 
No. 1 shaft. This is the best portion of the mine. ‘The ore is cleaner, less 
mixed with rock. The vein is 14 feet to 20 feet in width, and pretty uni- 
formly good. They are stoping in this level between No. 2 and No. 3 and 
between No. 2 and No. 1. No. 2 shaft is sunk to the 8th level, and east of it 
in the 7th level is a fine stope 18 feet wide, of very clean, blue ore, becoming 
of a reddish hue along the foot wall. Further east, near No. 1 but west of it, 
is a wide stope at the end of a large chamber, which is lighted with a Brush 
electric light. 

Between No. 1 and No, 2 in the upper levels has been a fine deposit of ore, 
but it is worked out, and at the depth now reached the vein has narrowed up 
considerably. 

Added to this there is no ore found at present east of No. 1 shaft, and the | 
pitch of the lens has already carried it west of the shaft, so that No. 1 is likely, 
ere long, to become useless. The ore will have passed to No. 2. 

The length of the mine is now about 500 feet, but there is not that amount 
of good ground. ‘The main part of the mine is between No.1 and No. 3, a 
length of about 250 feet. The ore vein is a mixed deposit, a sort of a con- 
glomerate, widening out to 50 feet in places, but generally at the present depth 
haying a width of from 10 to 18 feet, and affording clean ore only in portions 
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of it. The general dip is 70° north and the hanging wall a chloritic schist. 
Ee foot wall is somewhat similar, but becoming a friable, silicious black 
slate. 

The ore is also varied. It is made up of a fine, soft specular blue ore, red 
hematite, and hard blue ore, all of good quality, high in metallic iron and 
fairly low in phosphorus—one of the best ores obtained on the ‘‘range.”’ 

In No. 4 they are mainly ‘‘scramming’’ west from the ragged open pit that 
lies between No. 3 and No. 4 shafts, There is an underground drift extend- 
ing west from this open pit, in which some men are at work, but nothing new 
of importance has been developed. In the pit the ore has been worked out. 

_It was heavily capped over with a coarse conglomeritic sandstone, horizontally 
bedded, and from 15 to 30 feet in thickness. It constitutes largely the eleva- 
tion of the surface west from this pit. 

From the shafts a gravity incline extends to the west with a descent of 75 
feet and a length of 500 feet, down which the ore is run in the cars and out 
on the elevated track to the ore dock or pockets by the railroad. 

About 1,000 feet to the north, they are boring with a diamond drill; are 
only in 50 feet. 

In the engine house are four drums, five feet diameter, which operate all 
the shafts. Also in the pumping engine house, near No. 3 shaft, are four 
small drums for lowering timber, sinking winzes, etc. No power drills are 
used. The number of men employed is about 175. 

The officers are Wm. R. Babcock, General Manager; Capt. Elisha Morcom, 
Superintendent; Capt. John Bodilly, Mining Captain. 

The mine formerly belonged to the Menominee Mining Company, but has 
been sold, and on the first of July passed into the possession of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa. ‘The Cambria also purchased of the 
Menominee Mining Company, besides the Quinnesec Mine, the Vulcan, the 
Cyclops, and the Norway Mines. Recently a new company has been formed, 
under the general mining laws of Michigan, to operate these mines. This new 
organization is designated as the Penn Iron Mining Company, with general 
office in Johnstown, Pa, and the Michigan office in Vulcan,—Powell Stack- 
house, President; Wm. R. Babcock, General Manager; Wm. S. Robinson, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The product of the Quinnesec Mine for the year 1881 was 43, 711 tons, and the 
mine has yielded in the aggregate 164,662 tons. 


THE INDIANA MINE. 


The Indiana Mine is in the N. E. + of Sec. 27, T. 40, R. 30. The main 
openings are near the east line of the property, near the northwest corner of 
Lake Fumeé, at the base of the hill, which rises to the north from the low land 
surrounding the lake. Here are two shafts and a number of test pits. The 
main shafts are about 100 feet apart east and west. The west one is now in- 
tended as a timber shaft and is worked with a derrick. The east shaft is fur- 
nished with a skip road, and the shaft house has an ore pocket on each side of 
it so that the skip may dump its load of ore directly into these pockets, and 
thence the ore will be discharged into the cars on the railroad track beneath. 
The engine house is situated a short distance to the north, and between it and 
the shaft is the stock pile. There are about 2,000 tons of ore in stock, soft 
specular blue ore, but it is somewhat mixed with rock. 
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The shaft is 75 feet in depth below the collar, at the surface of the swamp. 
The hanging and foot walls have not been satisfactorily determined, and too 
little has been done to ascertain how wide a deposit of ore has been entered. 
Enough is indicated, however, to insure a fair prospect for a successful mine. 

A diamond drill boring was attempted a few hundred feet west, but only 
penetrated 150 feet, it being found too difficult to proceed. The hole would 
cave in and fill up as fast as it was bored. They are now operating the drill 
at a considerable distance to the south, west from the lake, but slight progress 
has as yet been made; the work having but recently been begun, and the 
ground being very wet and the rock deeply covered with drift, it is somewhat 
difficult to get to the ledge. 

Some of the trial pits which were sunk east from the shaft are said to have 
reached the ore, but they are at present filled with water. 

A branch from the Northwestern railway is nearly graded in to the mine. 
It starts from the main line east from Quinnesec and makes a circuit around 
the south and west sides of Lake Fumeé, reaching the mine from the west, and 
will, if necessary, be extended to the Illinois mine. 

The mining work is under the supervision of John Swartz, Mining Captain. 


THE ILLINOIS IRON COMPANY. 


The Illinois Iron Company’s property lies adjacent to the Indiana Mine on 
the east, being the N. W. 4 of Sec. 26, T. 40, R. 30. Some exploring work 
was formerly done here by an organization styled the Scandia. The lease was 
recently purchased by the parties representing the Illinois, and the latter 
company organized. 

The present work is embraced in two shafts, the west one of which is down 
91 feet below the surface; at the bottom of this vertical shaft a drift extends 
to the south 80 feet. The drift is in a brown, lean ore and rock. The 
shaft is near the line between the properties, and is called the Union Shaft. 
Three hundred feet further east is another vertical shaft, down to a depth 
of 94 feet, and from the bottom has a short drift to the south. Judging 
from the rock that has been hoisted no clean ore has been reached in this 
shaft. Work in it has for the present been discontinued, through the failure 
of the steam boiler. A new boiler, however, has been secured, and the work 
of extending the cross cut from the bottom of the shaft will be resumed. 

The Superintendent of the operations is Capt. John Traverse, and a force 
of 11 men is now worked. 


THE CORNELL MINE. 


Northwest from the Indiana, in Sec. 20, EK. 4 of the N. W. 4, is the Cornell 
Mine. This location is on the rising ground to the north, and overlooking 
Lake Antoine, a beautiful sheet of water, along the pleasant margin of which 
runs the road leading from the mine to Quinnesec: ‘The mine is idle and has 
remained so for some time. The ore deposit, which was worked, was 
exhausted, and no new ones were discovered; perhaps too little effort was 
made. ‘The discovery of ore here was only made in 1879, and it is barely 
reasonable to conclude that the one deposit was all that exists. The strike of 
the formation is N. 55° W., and the dip 70° to the southwest. Capt. John 
Wood, the Superintendent, resides upon the property, but is about to remove 
to the St. Lawrence Mine. It is stated that it is the intention of the Cornell 
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owners to employ a diamond drill in exploring the location. The mine has 
produced, during the years it was worked: 1880, 30,856 tons; 1881, 11,816 
tons, 


THE KEEL RIDGE MINE, 


The Keel Ridge Mine is owned by the Emmett Mining Company, and the 
estate comprises the S. $ of Sec. 32, T. 40, R.30. The mine is situated upon 
the side hill facing the south, at a distance of about a third of a mile north 
from the main branch of the Northwestern Railway. The mine being in 
elevated ground affords excellent drainage, and also facilities for disposing of 
the rock and handling the ore to advantage. 

Only one shaft is now worked, which is down to the 280-foot level, though 
they are now stoping in the 220-foot level. In this level the vein is from 15 
feet to 30 feet wide, and is opened by a drift to the east from the shaft, a 
distance of 116 feet, and to the west 90 feet. The drift, each way, terminates 
in rock; the level above, 180 feet, was longer; the mine has shortened at 
both ends with each successive lift; formerly three shafts were worked. The 
one now operated is No. 2. 

At the surface the vein was separated into two parts by a wedge of rock; 
the two portions unite further down and are now one yein. The ore in the 
south vein, or south part of the vein, is high in phosphorus, and is kept 
separate from the north vein ore, which is Bessemer. The strike of the vein 
is N. 75° W., and the dip is nearly vertical. The location is about midway 
between Iron Mountain and Quinnesec. 

The mine produced in 1880, 11,445 tons, and in 1881, 19,011 tons. The 
estimated product for 1882 is 30,000 tons. ‘The company employs 110 men. 
The local officers are: J. T. Jones, Agent; John Wicks, Mining Captain. 


THE CYCLOPS. 


The Cyclops is one of the mines recently purchased from the Menominee 
Iron Company, and now controlled by the Penn Iron Mining Company. Its 
appearance has very much improved of late, and from being what, by some, 
was regarded as an exhausted mine, it promises to again become a valuable 
property. 

Work has recently been resumed in the Curran, or No. 2 pit, the most 
westerly one adjoining the Norway, with the best results. ‘This pit had been 
abandoned by the former company, as it appears, just as the main body of 
the ore was reached. Captain Oliver has opened a tunnel, driven from the 
south, beneath the highway, on a level with the bottom of the pit, and cut 
away the timbers, the lower ends of which were planted in the ore and sup- 
ported the overhanging sandrock, in the north wall of the pit, and driven on 
north 60 feet in ore. The open pit has been widened and extended, the rock 
cleaned away, and there is now exposed a face of ore, underlying the sand- 
stone, of a width of 40 feet, east and west, and of a height of 15 feet, and 
the drift to the north is in 20 feet, and is still in clean ore; the bottom of the 
pit is all ore, so that they have thus far a width of this deposit of 40 feet, 
and a further extent to the north, as yet undetermined. The length of the 
deposit east and west is not yet known. It is a soft, blue ore, unmixed with 
rock, and is being very cheaply mined. The rock and ore are loaded into 
tram cars and run out through the tunnel to the rock dump and to the ore 
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cars. The overlying sandstone is a horizontally bedded conglomeritic rock, 
with pieces and bunches of ore scattered through it. 

In No. 1 pit, west of the Curran pit, they have sunk a shaft 80 feet below 
the old bottom, and drifted to the east 100 feet. They now have a vein of 
blue ore 10 feet wide, in this drift, and are following it east. To the west is 
the same level; they have drifted 75 feet, and then branched off to the north, 
the drift to the west being also extended. No good ore has been found in 
either branch. It is decided to continue this north drift across the formation 
for several hundred feet, and if anything of value is found a shaft will be 
sunk to the ore. “ 

Looking into the east end of No. 1 pit we see, near the lower line of the 
sandstone, horizontal seams of ore interspersed in the sand rock, succeeding 
and running into each other. The bottom of No. 1 open pit is rock, so that 
the underlying deposit in which the east drift is extending is a distinct vein. 

Going to No. 4 and descending to the bottom we find a drift to the west in a 
mixed ore, and rock that isof no value; but a short drift to the north cuts a 
5-foot vein of clean ore, in which they have drifted west 80 feet, and the ore 
still continues. At the west end they have ‘‘raised’’ in the ore 30 feet, and 
in this also it proves equally good. Going east from the cross cut the vein 
does not prove asgood. It is mixed with rock. 

No. 5 pit, which is at the head of the incline, has an ore vein 10 feet wide, 
in which they are now mining. A double track gravity incline railway runs 
from this shaft down to the level below. The mine is operated almost as a 
part of the Norway. The same Superintendent and Mining Captain looks 
after both mines. 

The mine made its first shipments in 1878, 6,275 tons; in 1879 it yielded 
46,472 tons; in 1880, 14,368 tons; in 1881, 12,644 tons. 


THE NORWAY MINE. 


The Norway Mine is the largest of the mines included in the recent pur- 
chases by the Cambria, of the Menominee Company. Heretofore it has been 
the largest producer of ore of any mine in the Range, and will only now, in 
the present year, be surpassed in the product, by the Chapin. The yield of 
the mine in 1881 was 137,077 tons, and the total for previous years was 
279,288 tons. ‘The mine is looking well, and there will be no difficulty in 
making the output, the present year at least, equal to that of the last. The 
formation is very much broken up and irregular, and the ore *‘makes’’ in 
pockets, but the pockets or lenses are large and seemingly persistent, or if 
the ore gives out in one place it reappears in equal magnitude in another level. 
And while it requires somewhat persistent searching to find it, there is no 
cause for alarm. ‘The effort to find the ore is generally rewarded with success. 

The mine openings are along the brow of the hill which slopes to the south 
to the swamp below the village of Norway. The length of the mine east and 
west from the Oliver shaft, the most westerly one east to the Perkins line, is 
1,800 feet. In this distance there are nine working shafts, the deepest being 
at No. 1, the east end of the mine, where they have opened below the surface 
250 feet; thence to the west the depth of the mine varies, being generally less 
than 100 feet; No. 2 is 240 feet; No. 3, 193 feet; No. 4, 190 feet; No. 5, 
188 feet; No. 6, 188 feet; No. %, 93 feet; No. 8, 95 feet. 

There are four levels, but the eastern part of the mine is the only portion 
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that is down to the third and fourth levels. The third level is opened from 
the east end west 400 feet, mainly in drifts. The fourth level isin rambling 
drifts, the main one making a complete circle of about 150 feet in diameter, 
and 10 feet to 20 feet wide. It is entered in No. 1 and No. 2 shafts. The 
dip of the formation is south, and the strike northwest and southeast. Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 shafts are to the second level, and this comprises 1,400 feet 
of surface length of the mine. In all of these some work is being done. 
The great deposit that extended from No. 4 west 900 feet is worked out, and 
below the mine is a multitude of drifts and pockets opened in every direction, 
and in every position and shape. 

Going to the west end of the mine we enter No. 8 pit; the Oliver shaft, 
further west, has not much depth, and has no ore; it will be further opened 
and proved, ultimately, by drifting under it from the east. In No. 8 is, 
apparently, to be seen a large body of ore, perhaps the largest which the mine 
affords. The bottom is 90 feet below the surface and is ore; the west end is 
a breast of ore, 30 feet wide on the bottom, 50 feet on top, and extending 
upward nearly to the surface, with the exception of the chamber opened 
above, to the west. Climbing up the stope 20 feet we enter this chamber, 50 
feet wide and 100 feet long, having its roof, bottom, and south sides of ore. 
Following a drift to the northwest 100 feet, and then turning south 40 feet, 
we come into a chamber which is being opened in the same deposit. The ore 
here is 70 feet in width, but to the west end a horse of rock comes in across 
the vein. This has been broken through and a short distance beyond. No. 9 
shaft is coming down and will soon be ready to work thisend of the mine. A 
drift has been started in the ore towards the Oliver shaft, which is 300 feet 
west. The company has here, in No. 8 pit, an assured product, and a large 
one. This body of ore has a width of 50 feet and a length of 200 feet. 
This lens of ore, like all the others in the mine, in fact, similar to the ore in 
all the mines in this section of the range, inclines to the southwest; that is, 
the formation dips to the south and the ore pitches to the west. 

The ore in the bottom of No. 8 open pit is mined from the west end, and 
shoveled into cars, in which is trammed to the shaft. 

No. 7%, next east from No. 8, is a long, open pit that is only worked by 
scrammers; they sunk in the bottom 40 feet, and drifted south without find- 
ing any ore. 

Next east is No. 6; here they supposed that they had a wide bottom of ore, 
but in testing it, it was found to be rock covered with a foot or two of ore. 
The foot wall had suddenly flattened and reached out, horizontally, 800 feet 
to the south. They are now working south of the old bottom and following the 
ore in a drift under the hanging wall; but 70 feet below this drift two others 
have been driven to the south and southwest, and neither reached good ore, 
but in both a considerable stream of water was ‘‘cut.’? The ore from No. 6 
comes from the upper, open level. In No. 5, going south from the shaft, they 
have a breast of ore on the south side, 40 feet wide and carried 25 feet high. 
A drift to the southwest, from this pit, 40 feet long, loses the ore; it comes in 
south of those from No. 6. ‘To the southeast the drift isin ore. On this side 
the width of ore, as shown by the drifts, is 125 feet, and could soon be made 
available for a stope. The bottom and back are ore. It is a new pit, and a 
very promising one for present working, as well as for future product. 

No. 5 is divided into two pits by intervening rock. Going into the east part 
through the aperture in the wall that divides them, in the second level, we find 
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a long drift 200 feet to the southeasterly, mainly in ore; the drift turns more 
to the east and continues 40 feet, to meet a drift from No. 3. Here also is a 
large body of ore that has thus been crossed for a distance of 200 feet. 
Near the wall in both pits they are mining out ore, and hoisting it from No. 5 
shaft. Passing east up over a stope and through an aperture we come into 
No. 4, into a chamber of good ore, with a considerable quantity lying broken 
in the pit. Going east through a drift in ore 50 feet, which is succeeded by 
rock, and continues in it east 200 feet, it turns south and extends 100 
feet, and will be continued to meet a drift from No. 5, making a complete 
circle. These drifts are made to explore the ground. Passing east we come 
finally into No. 3 open pit, and continuing we enter the large chamber down 
through which extends No. 3 shaft. Descending this to the third level, we 
find an opening to the west 170 feet long and 30 feet wide; below this floor, 
70 feet down, and 175 feet west from the shaft, is a drift in ore. This would 
indicate that they have, at least, a body of ore 30 feet wide on top, 70 feet 
deep, and 175 feet long; 60 feet west of the shaft is a winze sunk to the 
fourth level, and stoping has just begun in this level. 

Going east from No. 3 shaft in the third level, and turning north, we come 
into a large north vein running east and west. A drift is extending to the 
north to come under No. 3 open pit, to reach the ore that lies in that bottom. 

Going west we descend to the fourth level, the bottom of the mine, coming 
into a chamber with ore on all sides, the meeting place of two veins,—the 
Stephenson, and the so-called B. B. vein, of Norway. The Bessemer and the 
non-Bessemer are producing deposits. A drift south 50 feet, in ore, intersects 
an east and west drift also in ore. 

To the east 40 feet brings us to No. 1 shaft. This is all new opening, 
but recently penetrated, and is very encouraging, though it is not fully 
explored. 

Hast 100 feet from No. 1 is No. 2, which will not be sunk any further as 
the ore pitches to No. 3. It furnishes but little ore. South from No. 1, 
through 75 feet of dead ground, brought them to ore in which they are driv- 
ing, being in 20 feet. ‘Che ore from this drift, and from one other small 
stope is all that goes to No. 2 shaft. 

Going up to the third level and around into No. 1 pit we come into what has, 
until recently, been one of the most productive portions of the mine; but it 
is getting to the end, and will be replaced by the same shoot now opened in 
the fourth level, previously described. 

Going through the Norway one is convinced that the mine has an abundance 
of ore. There is nothing regular or certain about the deposits; they work out 
or are cut out by the foot wall or protruding horses of rock. A large amount 
of drifting is done, as of necessity there must be, if the product is kept up. 
These drifts ramify in all directions, and are mainly satisfactory in results. 

Capt. Oliver evidently comprehends the situation, and strives to keep the 
mine well opened ahead, so that he may calculate on his product and know 
where it is coming from. Comparatively but little timber is used in the Nor- 
way Mine. The rock and the ore deposits are tolerably firm, and thus far the 
necessity for the use of timber has been avoided. Perhaps no mine on the 
range mines its ore more cheaply than the Norway. The facilities for hand- 
ling ore are excellent. The railroad track has a descent sufficient to run the 
cars down to the ore pockets or docks, and thence out on the line. 

Above, running from No. 9 shaft east is an automatic railway, which carries 
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the ore from the most of the shafts to the pockets. Nos. 5 and6 yielding non- 
Bessemer ore, it is trammed to separate pockets. A new stone compressor and 
pumping engine house have been recently built and furnished with a single 
compressor and an 18x48-inch pumping engine, made at Iron Bay Foundry, 
Marquette. 

The weekly product is now 2,500 to 3,000 tons; for the week ending July 8 
the product was 1,859 tons of ore, 529 tons of rock, but this week included 
one holiday, and was also the first week in the month, when there is always 
less ore hoisted than in the other weeks of the month, for the reason that the 
last week the miners always clean up all the ore that is broken in the mine. 

The Superintendent, Capt. John Oliver, is evidently a thorough miner and 
a good manager, and he has a competent assistant in Capt. James Watkins, 

A force of 500 men is employed, and there are about 200 buildings on the 
location, including dwellings, shops, etc. ‘The adjacent village of Noway is 
one of the most thriving towns on the range. 

The ore is of good quality. The so-called vein matter is sufficiently char- 
acteristic to be readily distinguished. It is a somewhat soft, yellowish con- 
glomerate, made up of bits of ore and rock. Drifting in this costs from $4 
to $6 per foot, depending on the air. 

The description of the land in which the mine is located is the N. E. 4 of 
the 8. E. 4 of Sec. 5, T. 39, R. 29. 


THE PERKINS MINE. 


The Perkins Mine joins the Norway on the east. In the third level in No. 
1 pit in the Norway you may pass into the Perkins through an opening between 
the mines. The Perkins has been, and still continues to be a very profitable 
mine, though it is a short one, and is now shortening up rapidly at the east 
end. ‘There are three working shafts numbered from the west, next to the 
Norway, toward the east. 

Descending No. 3, the east shaft, we arrive at 85 feet at the first level, 
where there is no work doing; a drift was run to the east 175 feet, and a cross 
cut south 25 feet, but no ore was found. Twenty-eight feet further down we 
come to the second level; at the foot of the shaft is a cistern with a double 
action Knowls pump, 8-inch cylinder, 6-foot stroke. The ore to the east of 
the shaft was shortened 35 feet in length from what it was in the level above. 

Descending again 30 feet to the third level, they found the ore held out 75 
feet east of the shaft to a width of 6 feet, when it was cut out by the under- 
lying rock. A drift was extended east 150 feet, all in rock; they are still 
working this drift with little prospect of success. The vein rock, in which 
they are drifting, has almost the appearance of ore. A boy with a hand 
machine is kept at work blowing air into the drift for the men. 

Fifty feet east of No. 3 shaft they run a drift to the south a distance of 7 
feet, all in the vein rock, but found no clean ore. The drift terminated in 
the slate hanging wall. In this level, west from the shaft for 20 feet, the bot- 
tom is rock, when it drops down to the bottom of the next level, the rock 
again occurring in the east end of this, the fourth level, in the same manner, 
driving the ore further west, or rather cutting it out on the east. 

Going down to this level we find that they have drifted to the east 20 feet 
in mixed ore, etc., and are sinking the shaft in the same. The shaft is down 
30 feet below the bottom and will be sunk 100 feet to prove the ground. 


$1 
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West from No. 3 shaft in this level they are working a breast of ore 15 feet 
wide that has a run of 40 feet to the breast on the opposite end of the same 
block in No. 2 pit. The foot wall, however, in the bottom is crowding the 
ore out against the hanging. The pillar on the west side of the shaft has 
been taken out, as the rock bottom, which must remain, will suffice to support 
the walls. Ascending the stope to the west and passing around the north side 
of a pillar, we come to the stope on the west end in No. 2 pit. This body of 
ore is 30 or 40 feet high, 40 feet long, and 15 or 20 feet wide. Descending 
the stope to the west, we are in No. 2 pit east of No. 2 shaft, where they are 
working east towards No. 3. 

The bottom is ore, 110 feet long and 25 feet wide, and a winze sunk in this 
bottom between the stope and No. 2 shaft is in ore, as is also the shaft, which 
has been sunk to another level. This body of ore continues to No. 1, 210 
feet, with a width in the hottom of 20 feet to 30 feet. In this No. 2 pit the 
foot wall comes down cutting under to the south, but the hanging wall seems 
to make off correspondingly, so that it is probable that the ore holds its size. 
Going west, up over the stope and through an arch in a pillar, we come into 
No. 1 pit, in the east end of which is a stope 20 feet wide and 30 feet high. 
The bottom of the pit is ore, with an average width of 18 feet. Another level 
sunk below this shows equally well. Going west of No. 1 shaft the ore deposit 
widens out and has been worked for 50 feet, haying a breast of ore in this 
level of 15 feet wide and 80 feet or 90 feet long, to the Norway line. The 
width is, apparently, much greater, owing to the increased flatness of the vein 
at this point. It probably makes a run off to the south as it goes down, and 
will be found below to correspond with the lens formed in the 4th level in 
No. 1 in the Norway. 

No. 1 and No, 2 shafts have each a skip road. Until recently they were 
both worked with bucket. 

Ascending in No. 1 to the next level, we see that they are driving around 
north of the shaft to take out some of the ore that is standing east of the 
line. 

The vein is wide; it has been opened to a width of 30 feet against the foot 
wall, and there is fully 40 feet of standing ore towards the hanging. 

The bottom of this level is 285 feet below the collar of No. 1 shaft. The 
bottom of the level below is 275 feet under the surface. The back of the 
upper level is ore, left very thick to support the heavy weight of sand and ref- 
use that rests upon it in the open pit above. Ultimately this refuse will be 
let down below and the ore that supported it will be taken out. 

The dip of the walls is about 70° and quite regular in the west part of the 
mine for a depth of 230 feet, when they flatten off to the south. The mine 
is opened close to the north line. 

The weekly product is about 1,600 tons, and there are about 10,000 tons in 
stock. ‘The product will be about the same as last year. The force employed 
is 200 men. 

The shaft houses are on the north side of the open cut, so that the elevated 
tracks to the ore pockets pass over it. There are six double ore pockets, one 
for each shaft. ‘The railroad cars pass under the pockets with a descent to 
admit of their running down by force of gravity. 

The engine house contains four Lane drums, five feet each diameter, and 
two small ones for use underground in sinking winzes and also in lowering 
timbers. Some very long, heavy timbers are used in the west end of the mine. 
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The description of the location is the S. W. 4S. W. 4, Sec. 4, T. 39, R. 29. 
The company also holds three forties to the east, on one of which, east from 
the mine, an attempt has been made to sink a shaft, which is down to a depth 
of 93 feet in drift, when the water proved too abundant for the pump. A 
larger pump has been set to do this work, and further effort to lower the shaft 
will be made. 

The mine is the property of the Saginaw Mining Company. Capt. Sam 
Mitchell, Agent, Stoneville, Mich. ; Capt. John Perkins, Superintendent, etc., 
Norway, Mich. 

The product of the mine in 1881 was 60,406 tons, and the aggregate yield 
to the same date is 128,331 tons. 


THE STEPHENSON MINE. 


The Stephenson Mine, joining the Perkins on the north—being the N. W. 
£8. W. 4 Sec. 4, T. 39, R. 29—is idle. The ore deposit in which the mine 
was worked has passed to the Perkins side of the line, and no other discoyer- 
ies having been made, there was no longer any ore to mine. 

The mine produced in 1881, 10,856 tons, and the product for previous 
years was 24,129 tons. 

It is the property of the Lumbermen’s Mining Company. Hon. H. Lud- 
ington, Milwaukee, President; Hon. Isaac Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Sec- 
retary; Geo. E. Stockbridge, General Manager. 


THE BRIAR HILL MINING COMPANY. 


The Briar Hill Mining Company has a small mine, east from the Perkins 
and joining the Curry on the west. They are working one shaft, which is 
situated in the northwest slope of the bluff. The ore drawn up from the 
shaft in buckets is dumped on the west side or into cars, which tram it on an 
elevated track 400 feet south to the railroad. ‘The ore is soft blue specular of 
the quality that is esteemed so highly by the steel makers. ‘The ore lying 
* below on the west side of the shaft is drawn up an incline on to the elevated 
tramway, whence it is run out to the cars. There are about 5,000 tons in 
stock. The shaft is vertical, 180 feet in depth, and there is a stope of ore in 
the west end of the bottom drift, but nothing in the east end. The ore de- 
posit dips south and pitches west, and is rapidly cut out in the east. 

An exploring shaft is sinking 100 feet south of the engine house, and near 
the east line of the property between it and the Curry a diamond drill is bor- 
ing to the north, across the formation, at an angle of 70°. 

The machinery comprises two three-foot drums worked by two 10x14 Roch- 
ester engines. 

The work is in charge of Thomas W. Williams, Superintendent, etc., and 
a force of 45 men is employed. 


THE CURRY MINE. 


Next east from the Briar Hill is the Curry Mine, situated in the N. HE. } 
N. E. } Sec. 9, T. 39, R. 29, and joining the Vulcan on the west. The mine 
has been worked since 1879, producing in the aggregate 52,285 tons of ore. 
The yield in 1881 was 17,534 tons. The mine has now narrowed down to 
small dimensions—to a single stope in the west end of the bottom drift. 
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The shaft is down 200 feet below the surface. The formation is vertical for 
80 feet, and then makes a slight underlay to the south. In the bottom the 
ore has been followed to the west 100 feet, having an average width of 7 feet. 
At the end, however, the stope is about 12 feet wide, from which they are min- 
ing an average of 50 tons per day (July 14th). The ore pitches to the west, 
and has been rapidly shortened to the east by the undercutting rock. In 
tramming from the stope to the shaft, the car has to be run up an incline of 
rock that occurs in the bottom lengthwise with the drift. A winze has been 
sunk for taking out another level. The winze is in ore. 

The number of men now employed is 50. The engine house is supplied 
with three 3-foot drums. The ore is the soft blue specular of the Vulcan 
Mine. 

The stock is mainly held by Joseph Outhwaite, Cleveland, Ohio. The Agent 
is Wm. Ross, Vulcan, Mich.; Mining Captain, Wm. Wilcox. 


THE WEST VULCAN MINE. 


Next east to the Curry a short distance is the West Vulcan Mine, so well 
known and esteemed among furnace men for the excellent quality of its ores, 
The mine is on the southerly slope of the hiJl which extends indefinitely east 
and west, and at this location terminates finally, 100 rods to the south, in a 
small lake. The location has very much improved in appearance within the 
past year. The fallen timber has been cut up into wood, the worthless logs 
and brush got together and burned up.. Yards, gardens, and cultivated fields 
appear where but recently were only logs and brush. The dwellings have been 
repaired, painted, and made neater and more comfortable, and thus altogether 
the surface outlook is much more inviting. 

This improvement has not been confined to the surface. An effort, which is 
far from being devoid of excellent results, has been made to change for the 
better the mines themselves, and thus the evidence of the control of a thor- 
ough master is generally manifest. The West Vulcan was, until about two 
years ago, worked in open pits, and at the east end of the mine is a pit 50 
to 75 feet wide, 200 feet long east and west, and 50 feet deep, in the center of 
which the shaft descends below the bottom dipping to the south and rising to 
the surface on the north side of the pit. The ore that is hoisted in this shaft 
is brought up to the bottom of the pit and dumped into cars, in which it is 
trammed out to the south through a tunnel under the road way to the pockets 
and ore dock. After this season the ore will be hoisted to the surface, to the 
top of the shaft house, on the east and west sides of which are pockets for 
receiving the ore. A trestle will be made over the chasm to carry the tram- 
way, and the ore from all the shafts to the west will be brought east, and 
thence over this trestle to the pockets and ore dock. The waste rock that 
must be removed from the mine will be dumped into this old chasm. In the 
west end and in the southwest course of this open pit, some miners are scram- 
ming in small pockets of ore. 

West from this No, 1 pit, 180 feet, is No. 2 shaft, which goes down from 
the surface inclining to the south, and in it has lately been placed the new 
Cornish plunger pump. Close by the shaft on the southwest corner is the 
Stone pumping engine and compressor building. 

Directly north of No. 2 about 300 feet is No. 3 shaft, and close by it to the 
west they are now opening and lining up a shaft for taking down timber into 
the mine. 
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Just east of No. 3 is the main engine house, which is furnished with three 
5-foot drums, one Rochester, and two Frazier & Chalmers. There is a small 
drum in the pumping engine house for operating the timber shaft near No. 3. 

One hundred feet further north and 400 feet west of No.3 is No.5 shaft, 
and between the two is No.4. The depths of the shafts are as follows: No. 
1 is down to the fourth level, 300 feet below the surface; No. 2 is down 220 
feet; No. 3, 220 feet; No. 4, 312 feet; No. 5, 200 feet. 

The ore from Nos. 3, 4, and 5 shafts is run down a gravity incline to the 
pockets and ore dock. This arrangement, as before stated, will be changed, 
so that the ore from these shafts will be taken around over No. 1 pit on the 
trestle. Passing through the tunnel into No. 1 open pit, and descending the 
shaft to the first level we notice that they have gone into the hanging a short 
distance, and from the end of the cross cut are drifting east in a vein of soft 
blue ore 8 feet wide. West from the shaft, in this level, the vein is worked 
out, having an open chamber 70 feet wide. A cross cut, started 50 feet west 
from the shaft, south into the hanging, intersected at a distance of 23 feet, a 
narrow vein of blue ore, in which they are now drifting east and west. A 
characteristic of this vein is the occurrence in it of bunches of hard jasper. 
It is intended to continue cross-cutting to the south until the hanging wall is 
reached. 

Going west to No. 2 shaft in this level we notice that it is sinking in rock, 
in the foot wall, so that we pass through a cross cut 50 feet north to reach it. 
The pump in it is a 12-inch plunger, 6-foot stroke, and would suffice for much 
more work than is at present allotted to it. 

The first level is mainly worked out, leaving wide chambers with the roof 
supported by pillars and timbers. 

In the second level, in which they are now working, the foot wall makes a 
roll to the south and then goes down as before; the ore deposit is thus greatly 
narrowed. A cross cut to the south into the hanging wall intersects a lens of 
ore, which has been drifted in some distance, and which will be opened into 
from the level below. Down 40 feet towards the third level from the second 
the vein has narrowed to about 40 feet. 

The plan is to take out all the ore except the pillars on each side of the 
shafts, replacing with timbers, arranged after the Nevada system. In No. 1 
level a bottom has been left because the timbers from below do not exactly 
come under these in this level. The water in this level is run to a cistern at 
the pump shaft into which is also elevated the water from below, using a No. 
6 anda No. 10 Knowls pumps. The plunger pump thence takes it to the sur- 
face. The cross cut to the lens in the hanging wall is much shorter, but the 
width of the vein is about the same as above. ‘T'he main lens narrows, and so 
~ continues to do in the levels below. 

Near No. 1 shaft a drift to the south 15 feet long is yet in rock, but it is 
probable that the ore will be struck still further south. At the shaft is placed 

~a small drum and compressed air engine, used in sinking the shaft. 

Descending to the third level and going west about 40 feet through a drift 
in rock, and turning south through a cross cut 30 feet, we come into ore, in 
which they are now driving east, and haye a breast of clean blue ore that 
appears to widen out by opening, on the south side, more into the foot wall. 
West of the shaft 10 feet is a cross cut south, which, after going through 30 
feet of rock, comes into the same lens of ore in which the cross cut continues 
25 feet, without yet reaching the hanging wall. Further west from the shaft 
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ig another cross cut to this ore, and a winze has been sunk in it to the fourth 
level. It is adeposit south of the main lens. One hundred and ninety feet 
west from the shaft is a stope 20 feet wide, which they are now working. The 
shaft has been sunk to the fourth level, the winzes also sunk and some 
drifting done and cross cuts made; the vein has an average width of about 20 
feet, having narrowed from the first level when it was 70 or 80 feet wide. In 
this third level a cross cut is driving north in the foot wall to the pump shaft. 
The shaft is 130 feet distant and the cross cut is now in 70 feet, and in rock, 
or mixed vein rock. ‘The fourth level is 75 feet below the third. 

There is as yet no connection, though underground, to No. 8; so ascending 
to the surface and catching a momentary enjoyment of sunlight while passing 
over to No. 3, we again take to the ladders and are soon dependent upon the 
feeble light of our candles to find our way through, otherwise, impenetrable 
darkness. 

The timber shaft at No. 3 has been made by sinking from the surface to 
the old workings. It proves a great convenience, saying any interference with 
the main hoisting shaft. 

At the bottom they have a 4-foot vein, east from that shaft, but are not now 
working in this direction. ‘They intend to wait until the shaft is completed to 
the fifth level, and then to drift east and open out above. ‘The ore here seems 
to pitch to the east and ought to widen out in that direction as they go down. 
A cross cut will be made south to No. 2, and water from No. 3 run to No. 2 
pump. West from No. 3 shaft, in the fourth level, the vein is 10 to 15 feet 
wide, increasing further west to 25 feet. The men are stoping above, dropping 
the ore against the lagging that stands obliquely over the drift, from behind 
which it is drawn out through apertures into the cars, in which it is trammed 
to the skip. ‘To the west, 90 feet east of No. 4, is a winze to the fifth level. 
The yein looks poor, as it also does in the drift which is run 50 feet from the 
bottom. The water is conducted to a cistern west of No. 4 shaft, where a 
plunger pump takes it to the surface. A No. 10 Knowles pump, double action, 
has been placed here to be used in case of accident to the main pump. The 
water in this part of the mine rises very rapidly, and a short time ago, 
through stoppage of the pump, got the better of them and gave much 
trouble, causing the mine to lie idle nine days. A small hoisting engine is 
also in place here, and is used in sinking the shaft. A second Knowles pump 
has lately been placed near the foot of this shaft, to be used in raising water 
to the boilers in case the necessity arises, through temporary failure of the 
pump in the engine house. About one-half the entire product of the mine is 
taken from this pit, the ore being hoisted, mainly, in No. 4 shaft. To the 
west 50 feet from the shaft the foot wall comes in and narrows up the vein. 
The foot wall is much broken up. 

Ascending No. 4 shaft to the third level, and going west towards No. 5, we 
see that the vein has been large, 40 feet wide, but that it has been squeezed 
out, below, by the foot wall. This part of the mine, in the vicinity of No. 5 
shaft, was abandoned, but some work is again being done in it, and the ore, 
here and there, in places where it occurs, is being scrammed out. Behind the | 
shaft, north of it, is a short drift in a fine deposit of blue ore, and the same 
deposit is cut in a cross cut further west, but it is only 2 feet wide. This last 
cross cut is driven to the south 400 feet and is now in the Norway formation. 
It is continuing with the hope of striking the Norway ore. The drift is 170 
feet below the surface, in the second level. 
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No. 5 shaft is not sinking, but a drift from the east is coming under it, and 
if it is found to have no ore, at greater depth, the pillars will be mined out 
and the shaft abandoned. ‘The machinery for this part of the mine is a 5-foot 
Rochester drum and engine for No. 4 shaft, and a smalldrum for No. 5. The 
pump is hardly of sufficient capacity for the work it has todo. It is making 
ten strokes per minute where it ought to make but six or seven. When the 
cross cut is made from No. 3 to No. 2 a portion of the water will be dis- 
tributed in that direction. 

The Mining Captain at the West Vulcan is E. 8. Roberts, who came here at 
the beginning of the year, January 1, and since the same date the direction of 
affairs here, as well as at the East Vulcan, has been in the hands of Mr. A. 
C. Davis, who, since 1848, has been much of the time a mining agent mainly 
in the copper district, at the Norwich, Amygdaloid, and Minong Mines. 
The application of his energy and experience is apparent, to the advantage 
of the mines now in his charge. 


THE EAST VULCAN. 


The Hast Vulcan is a mile distant. The workings here are embraced in three 
separate and distinct mines, or shafts, the center one of which is No. 1, and 
is 1,300 feet and 1,400 feet respectively distant from No. 2 and No. 3, the 
east and the west shafts. These shafts were formerly crude affairs, sunk in 
the bottoms of open pits and lagged up with poles, and operated with buckets 
and derrick. The shafts are now being well timbered. No. 2 is divided into 
three compartments, two of them for a double cage and the other for pump. 
It is down 260 feet, and is a very wet pit. At 200) feet below the surface a 
drift to the east 175 feet long, from the main pit, is all in ore, the vein show- 
ing a width of from 4 feet to 8 feet. A winze will be sunk and a stope made as 
soon as the shaft is ready for hoisting. ‘The ore is the best—soft, blue specular. 
The timbering in this mine is somewhat different from that adopted in the 
other mines on the Range, and possesses an advantage on the score of sim- 
-plicity and cheapness. The posts are of the same length, 7 feet high, and 
are set at equal distances apart, in rows at right angles to each other. The 
cross pieces are of the same length and reach from post to post, so that the 
top of each post has the ends of four cross pieces resting upon it. The whole 
bottom is curved in this way, the timber floor on top of the posts, dividing the 
space into squares. On these timbers the lagging is placed for a floor, to take 
out the back for another rise, when another set of posts, directly in line with 
those below, are placed above them and capped as before with the cross tim- 
bers; and so on, in successive stages, this arrangement will be continued to 
the bottom of the mine. There is no mortising, but a dowel, or short 
tenon is made on the end of each post, against which the ends of the cross 
pieces are pressed, and thus prevent any sliding or tipping of the posts. 
The outside posts are stayed by short pieces passed between the posts and the 
wall. The whole frame work is thus firm, and the posts are kept vertical to 
receive the downward pressure. 

No. 1 pit is well opened and has several good stopes of ore to work as soon 
as the shaft is ready to hoist. This is called the Lowell pit, and the product 
goes by the name of Lowell ore. It has a new engine house, in which is a 
5-foot Rochester drum. 

No. 3, 1,400 feet to the west, is further up the hill, and the ore is brought 
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down to the railroad on a gravity incline. No ore is now hoisted from the 
shaft, the mining work being deferred until the shaft is completed. ‘The sev- 
eral pits are in condition to afford a good weekly product, and will be worked 
as soon as the shafts are ready. 

The Mining Captain is John U. Curnow, who has been at the mine since 
January 1. 

The East Vulcan is in the 8. 4 of the S. 4 of Sec. 11, T. 39, R. 29. 

The Vulcan Mines are now owned and operated by the Penn Iron Mining 
Company, being one of three included in the Cambria purchase. Possession 
of these mines was taken on January 1, 1882, by the new owners, though they 
are worked the present season to fill the contracts previously made by the 
Menominee Company. 

The product of the Vulcan in 1881 was 85,274 tons, and the aggregate of 
its yield to that date is 258,751 tons. 


THE GARFIELD MINE. 


Another location just east from the Vulcan may be noticed, since it is so 
near by. It is called the Garfield Mine. It is about 300 feet east from the 
east shaft of the Hast Vulcan. They are sinking two shafts about 200 feet 
apart, and each is about 50 feet deep. They have a small hoisting and pump- 
ing engine, etc. No ore has yet been reached. 

Further east, at Waucedah, are the now idle Breen and Emmett Mines, 
which are among the first locations that were explored in the Menominee range. 


THE BREEN MINE. 


The Breen Mine is located on the N. W.4 N. H. } Sec. 22, T. 39, R. 28, the 
company also owning the N. W. 4} of the same section. ‘This mine, which 
geologically presents some interesting features, was very fully described in the 
report of 1878. The mine product up to the close of 1880 was 17,440 tons, 
since which time it has remained idle. Just now some parties are exploring 
it on an option. They began about May last, and sunk one shaft 45 feet, and 
found 4 feet of ore which they lost in the foot wall. Concluding not to drift 
for it, they sunk another shaft, and have now in this latter a four-foot vein of 
blue ore which is widening out. Their progress is somewhat seriously deterred 
by water. 

THE EMMETT MINE. 


At the Emmett Mine no work has recently been done, though it produced 
in 1881, 648 tons of ore, and in all has yielded 66,655 tons. This mine, 
with the general geological features, etc., was also fully described in the 
Commissioner’s report for 1878. 


FELCH MOUNTAIN RANGE. 


The mines in the Felch Mountain Range will soon be made accessible 
through the completion of the Escanaba and Felch Mountain branch of the 
C. & N. W. Railway. The road is already graded for a distance of about 20 
miles, and it is estimated the whole will be completed by September next, thus 
bringing the much talked of mines of this district to the front as shippers of 
ore. ‘lhe mines of the Felch Mountain district lie north of the Vulcan, etc. 
mines, in ranges 28 and 29, towns 41 and 42, and until the railroad is com- 
pleted they are nearly inaccessible. The wagon road which extends from Nor- 
way to Felch Mt., 20 miles, is a very rough one. 

The principal mines in this range, the ones which haye in any measure been 
developed, are the Northwestern, Metropolitan, Calumet, and the Hecla. 

The former is in the N. W. 4 of Sec. 32, T. 42, R. 28. The work was 
mainly done in the winter of 1880 and 1881. Near the east side of the prop- 
erty a shaft was sunk 47 feet deep, 32 feet of which is said to be good ore free 
of rock, which analyzed 62 °% in metallic iron. From the bottom of this 
shaft a drift was run to the south 22 feet, and continues all the way in ore. 
As generally happens in exploring work done at a distance in the woods, they 
had poor facilities for getting rid of the water. The strike is east and west, 
and the dip at this point is 60° to the south. The hanging wall is quartzite, 
in contact with which is the blue ore, succeeded by the red ore. ‘The ores are, 
however, separated by jasper. 

West from this shaft 150 feet, they sunk another one, going 35 feet through 
sandstone and coming to ore. The ore was not sunk in, it is said, on account 
of the water. Still further west, 400 feet, a third shaft was sunk 45 feet, but 
they did not get through the sandstone owing to the water. From this point 
south 80 feet, they again sunk 45 feet, the first 25 feet being in sandstone, 
then 2 feet of quartzite and jasper, succeeded by 7 feet of soft blue ore. 
These openings are on the east ‘‘forty;’’ the west forty has had much more 
work done on it On this a space, 160x200 feet, has been stripped, the drift 
being from 2 feet to 5 feet thick. Mere, in this space, is exposed what is 
assumed to be the ore ledge, showing the soft blue ore similar to the Vulcan, 
etc. ore, but no sinking has been done in it. 

An ore dock has been built and other preparations made for mining and 
shipping ore when the railroad is built. 


THE METROPOLITAN. 


The Metropolitan lies east of the Northwestern, and the Company has done 
more work and holds a much larger estate. They have 7,000 or 8,000 tons in 
stock awaiting shipment. The ore is the soft blue specular variety. They 
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are mining in three open pits, and are opening a fourth one south of the mar- 
ble. The ore on the surface is 40 feet to 50 feet wide, but narrows down to 
20 feet in the bottom of the pits, at a depth of 50 feet. These pits, with the 
intervening ground, comprise a Jength east and west of 500 feet. To the 
south is the Marble, and in that direction 500 feet is No. 4 pit. ‘The ore from 
it is harder—hard blue hematite ore. The mine is in the west part of Sec. 
33, R. 28, T. 42. 
, ’ THE HECLA MINE. 


The Hecla Mine and the Brotherton Mine, both in Sec. 8, T. 41, R. 28, are 
said to be valuable ‘‘finds.”’ 


And the Calumet Mine is, according to the reports of those interested, proy- 
ing a bonanza. A force of 65 men is employed, and the ore vein has been 
cross cutted 54 feet without either hanging or foot wall being reached. 


AGOGEBIC IRON RANGE. 


Exploration continues active in this region and important results are re- 
ported. This iron range extends from the Montreal river, in T. 47 N. in R. 
4? W., east across ranges 46, 45, and 44. The larger number of the discov- 
eries which have thus far been made have been in T. 47, R. 46, in Secs. 15, 
16,17, and 19. The best ‘‘finds”’ are in Sec. 15, held by the Cambria Iron 
Company and Messrs. Sedgwick, Maitland, et. al. Messrs. Merritt, Mills & 
Fay have promising deposits in Secs. 17 and 19. Good ore has been found as 
far east in this range as Sunday lake in Sec. 9, T. 47, R. 45. 

All tools, provisions, etc., necessary for work, must be borne in on the backs 
of men, which, when the remoteness of the locality is considered, one may 
realize is a very laborious and expensive undertaking. Ultimately the region 
will be penetrated with railroads, when will result the development of another 
important iron region in our state. 
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_ The following table shows the amount of the various grades of salt inspected 
in Michigan since 1869, the first year of the establishment of the State Salt 
Inspection : 


. 
GRADES OF SALT IN BARRELS. 
Total for 
Years, each yearin 
Fine. Packers, Solar. peo Barrels. 
LECT see seiargaetcineys Beck 5S anna 513,989 12,918 15,264 19,117 560,818 
Tei) aie esteem =e ee ark raat 568,326 17,869 15,507 19,650 621,350 
IS Geena soe eae e's 655,923 14,677 37,645 19,930 728,175 
SC 2a ne ete Seat tere St 672,034 11,110 21,461 19,876 724,481 
LS eee oe eee 746,702 23,671 32,267 20,706 823,346 
TIES i ca laa pe eae ae ae 960,757 20,090 29,391 16,741 1,028,979 
TUSW AGS. ap lie Se ee Sees mena teas 1,027,886 10,233 24,336 19,410 1,081,865 
SG Rees core? cet bee ee 1,402,410 14,233 24,418 21,668 1,462,729 
JESU a a ites Be Re Sa 2 Se 1,590,841 20,389 22,949 26,818 1,960,997 
PSone es Dee eames 0 Oreernan 1,770,361 19,367 33,541 32,615 1,855,884 
AS caper pay ee 1,997,350 15,641 18,020 27,029 2,058,040 
SS Ores tienes en eee eae 2,598,037 16,691 22,237 48 623 2,676,588 
SS Leese ast ere oe een ke. 2,673,910 13,885 9,683 52,821 2,750,299 
Previously to 1869 the salt production of the State was as follows: 

Years. No. of Bbls. Years. No. of Bbls. 
1S GO Reeaaers Noe er a ees A000 SI S65 setae oa ee eee 477,200 
SU ener en ea ete eee 25 O00 LS OGee ements aoe eres 407,077 
INSU AE tack SE ER te pe I Nl eee 24S OOOE LSC Tee eee ee cee teen 474,721 
USGS erate tye meron AGG BOGE nm LOOSr emt eens cece ae ee 555,690 
SG deren Lohr wae nen nee ero oe 529,073 


The average price which Michigan salt sold for per barrel in different years 
is as follows: 


Year. Price. Year. Price. 
FS G Geet eee ees tere gers oa SIE SO sels caeaeee seen case ctae ceca ae $1 19 
TUSKOY ee ie Se a le a es ei a WR Af I rat Ro a aes ae ea A a ear a Se i oy) 
SG Smee ee fee se aed eee a leatstanel ea Rey Oe ag eet elegs, Sle thea eh de oe Be Ek 1 05 
ISG O Mewar te ee ae Gaede TES PU Oueemee ea cat wee omen a nor 85 
TUS AD Spiel Seep eat hie Se ty aye ee BO ea MeO ORE Si Seek ee een eee ee 85 
Si fl Me pk = ere pee oe 5 na. viata ei leg Me 4G a leLS (meme comune Coes ee 1 02 
S72 ee a ee ee fee eee De AG a IPI SSO mame cnc cn aoe tera ce es 75 
JEG) cle ealie oo SRO ROE CEE RC een a Pera alti Bete Urey eee eR al AR a ee Pees 85 
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Michigan is now the largest salt producing region in the United States. Its 
onlycompetitor, to any extent, is Onondaga, which latter it largely leads in 
production, as will be seen from the following table, which shows the product 
of the Michigan wells and of the Onondaga wells for the years given: 


No. of bushels | No. of bushels 
produced in the} produced in the 


nS Onondaga Dis- Saginaw Dis- 

trict. trict. 
AO rd Hee sa eis ee aaa 8 eee ee 6,427,983 8,303,985 
TES (opal Sei REE IIS Mell BD ee IT pe 7,176,197 9,269,545 
TSE ON Sat apc cealgh nett in ansehen GO ee) 7,934,854 10,390,200 
1880 Meee an 2 cools ste cede ctwlinactina see eee a cis each ao smeeuse 8,481,473 13,382,940 


The salt is all obtained in what is known as the Saginaw Valley. The 
following table shows the relative amounts produced in different localities in 
1880: 


Counties. Barrels. 
a et po 
(BAY soso ase see secant ane oeomaia == anise memscissae saecaeinee te eae in eae ae 1,081,841 
Sa@ina Weeon eee ecm ee essence coset aoe cee ae me sae eres ase emer 1,148,644 
TUT Oe tena races Sane ba eee eco See ee a ene ee ae te eer 256,841 
TOSCOPM Eran eee oe eee as mee ee ete ie eo RO eRe een. oh cee ene 147,800 
DTH VEW OVC cpa Sp me take erry ap a eGR aR SBN eee ios Mors oe ae eee mat ats ny Seber 41,462 
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SLAC TS CHA iis APA Ts, 
Showing the Total Number of Gross Tons of Iron Ore Shipped from the Iron Mines of Michigan. By Charles B. Wright, M. E., Commissioner of Mineral Statistics. 


NAMES OF MINES. = 1854. 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858. 1859. 1860, 1861. 1862. 1863, 1864. 1865, 1866, 1867. 1868. 1869, 1870, 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876, 1877. 1878. 1379, 1880, 1881. Totals, NAMES OF MINES. 


Cleveland. 


575 9 0: sea] 46,942 42,680] 75,804 106, 183 151,724] 133,265] 105,858] 129,881] 145,661] 151,554] 143,320) 113,108) 187,284 ; 
cing MR cas [geet ys yo3u9] | aaa77 i Bh Sateih acne seta g'os7} 127401 125,08 1197010| 130,131] 94,708] 87,283] 98, so340] 83,121] 113921 Jackson. 
1 s i ok i 24,6 95,195] 37,709| 78,976 68,002] 119,985 125,560 195,070) 158,428] 104,311) 119,365 108,674] 174,747 | Lake Superior, 
lake Superior. __ = Ci) C2 LS 95440 58462 79,7 12 38/841 38,014) 27.890 0642 Bld 18,204 435, 497 |Huambolut (Washington). 
ee ee rn Realienrespeas “l"""y6n0| 19°14 iene 71,436] O94, a 68950} 70,882| 77,017] 70, 108 55,58) 57,867 974,103) New York. 
ah hy Sheet 19,500] 20,151 465,607 51] 39,694] 3,467] 83,645] 35,221 43,933] 30,499] 30,282 19,113 25,420 531,810] Lake Angeline. 
Sec ecus i} 308 5.000] 3,836 2 : i 1 1,635 Fe et Iron Mountain. 
ron Mountain. a E . i : 39,981] 28d i ox 0,42 0,59 Argyle (Edwards). 
Pino Store| war ig | ena ret a as England. 


3,150] 9,075 


Champion, 


47,097| 56,877) 66,002 70,8383 


5 40,255] 40,914] 37,750 33,314 24,911 24,921 sarnum, 
E 4719 S47 : 4,804 1,209 oster, 
x 9,642] 10,357 2s'962| 81,028 1c Comber. 
2 : 14,795] 33,638 9,637] 15,172 2/Rolling Mill. 
i F : 750 2,737 2,063 New York Hematite (Grand Central). 
i 33702 3,088 1,019] - Marquette. 
see 31469 8,622 27,050 Winthrop. 
ude). : 2 39, 495 4,070 y. 7 Pittsburgh & Lake Superior (Cascade). 
545 4,971] 20,510 isbury. 


celsior. 


ons 29) Dye oo etme: 
13, 415 a fo 13,201 Cheshire (Smith). 

- 1,160 5 Howe (P. & L. 5.) 

5 11,025 Republic. 

= ig Mitchell (Shenango). 
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i! 


| Michigamine, 

tow land, 

Miller. 
liowell-Hoppock. 

Teal Lake. 

Curr. 

Albion & Gilmore.* 

2| Goodrich, 

Himrod, 

| Kast Champion (Keystone). 
O)Spurr. 

Allen, 

MISA W. 

ay State (Green Bay). 
Columbia (Kloman). 
Michigan. 

Manganese (Negaunee) 
Cleveland Hematite. 
Hungertord & Harlow.* 
7| Steward. 


1 Mitchell (Shenango 
1 Michigamme ._ 
1 Rowland .. 
Miller. .2 2. 
' Howell-Hoppoc 
1 Teal Lake. 
1 Carr 

‘Albion & Gilmore*_. 
1 Goodrich 
i Himrod 


Piet wer tak eet al Ut a a eT 
ToRGal) Me ae an ee 


~~ 45,006 


8,707 
13,503 


1 Bay State (Green Bay) 
1 Columbia (Kloman)-.-~ 
2 Michigan ..~.--5 <==. 
1 Manganese (Negaunee) - 
3? Uleveland Hemitite._- 


10,869 
19,500 
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2 Perkins . 4| Wheat (Home). 
2? Stevenson... AY 
1 Wheat (Home 


1 Gribben _. 


1 Ww a 
fears & Harlo - 21,031 4) Bessemer. 
1 Bessemer F 3,754 6,500 a fiebilie ss a 
1 Cambria -__.- 4 1,058 2 al Hed & Magnetic. 
L Erie & Magnetic - Pant obi 14s] ee 
pen ... - 
eV ~. td S 7 Quinnesec, 
z bc cor ae Ss - o) kmmet, 
- MOE - . = S46) Norway. 
ames - - aK yclops. 
sph & - S - ¥S4! Pendall. 
yelops . & - 33,769 702) National 
1 Pendill. - S si lo ‘ 
1 National : 13, 010 5} Curry. 
2 - os - 1) Perkins 
2 Curry... - hs ) jstephenson 


¥)Gribben, 

5) Chicago. 
501/ Orion. 

18, 5a3| Section 12. 

Milwaukee, 

Cornell, 

lay lor. 

Boston. 

Sterling, 

Lowell. 

}| Chapin, 

Ludington. 

i} Keel Ridge. 

indiana. 

7)Swanzy, 


se a eae ey rele tin emme Nm Shan cURnlre os ah en Oay TN MM Tra tana ee era hn Man eee 


1 Section 12 (iron Clif Company). 
 Milwaukee...............- 
2? Cornell._....-- 


2 Ludington . 


OSC 0 hee Piet GIENe Rib © Cleeve 


3 Keel Kidge- 
1 Indiana... West Republic. 
'Swanzy. 332] 2) Hewitt. 
1 West Republic 10,986 5} Daliba. 
= 35 Conrad, 


1,895} Forest City. 


= . 
1,025,129] 1,127,583) 1,420,745) 1,948,334) 2,120,726 17,282,079] Grand total. 
Me ——————— 


ORE ACT OOO det be CRC ad eMac 


75,083/ 3,000 1,449| —6,790| 25,646 92,876] 68,882] 114,401] 49,909] 124,169} 203,056) 247,059) 193,768} 296,713) 465,504) 510,522 639,097| 859,057} 813,984] 948,553] 1,195,234] $99,934] $81,166] 993,31) 
, a , , ” hades J 


1 Marquette county, 9 Monominee county, 8 Baraga county, * Included in Cleveland product, 
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STATISTICAL TABLE Showing the Total Number of Gross Tons of Iron Ore Shipped 


Srom Lake Superior Iron Mines. 


By Chas. BE. Wright, M. £., Commissioner of Mineral 


Statistics, 
arquette Dis- enomi 
oe Wet, Z See Posnls: 

Mears UnknOwitesete=s tegen osteeeet eke Sele TOSOs aertaen ener Bat Ae 75,083 
Sc MURIEL oe ov ns cu Sag wt OUP en ee etter os 8 3,000 
PSonee ese Mee: 25" lok eek eo ee. VAIO Ws Bales 1,449 
TTR Gag cos 71-7 en ae BUTO0 te (es erere ey ee 6,790 
SO] Sia ey eeNS sn be Cis a bo eee eee ie DD GA GHA es eae eee 25,646 
Cee 2 sack a ee 29 STG ee 22.876 
TS dagen a acy eed Bees eae 68,832 
USO oe oe Le RA See eee ee 10-44 Oleh eee 114,401 
BGK bs en ee hee es lec peal he teh ee eee Actas eee O10 OR een eters 49,909 
SCO Sameer 1 cate e ey eta PS PS Ras 1D 4shO ON Re Sores oe ees 124,169 
lS OSMaRMEN, 20 we ewe eM es Coed made es es eke 2035:0555a8 ee ee ere 208 055 
ISO Gemeet A ONT oe. See Ne be end os BA aes DATOS Oe See ee eee 247,059 
ESN Dre co SRR Is SI lt ea ge a are NOSK7OSae Lees cee s 193,758 
SUSY SE). eg ati picid = at Cl RI WEN a gen ee, 296: TlSa*eeeer sae ne 296,713 
JTSYOU st Pak ES 2 I AEE Se Re a I, Se EE ACD O04 4 Ree eee eee se 465,504 
SOS mens coo ee eee See wee aman e lee ees SOG 224 aa Ree pears 510,522 
INGYORS sa RON OE. 8 acer Ad se, ee Ae ae oars se 639109 Gal eee se 639,097 
TNS AU PAS 2 Sie heen Se pote” fs cee Ge ee a Re SO OUE eda ksee seen 859,507 
| Crh Nhs ead lak clot Oe BIS OBA teste ose tad se 813,984 
TSW Sits sh im i Re ee aac a a 948 O03" [oats eos 948 553 
TIGL” 1 ee ae se Seana eae aey eae ITO Od cgalete dace eee 1,195,234 
USE ES Ae 0 GE MS Be A ely Aan ee eel $990. 9340 1s pee aa ee 899,934 
USSD. Set, pai wee A FS a al ma ep my ea SSISG Gan ier oeeneer we 881,166 
ISIE Cok Ok SIERO, Been ated ae eee conan OOS: SE <(lbi 2 Berea tie 993,311 
ES, NTI TET IM OOIERE Se 1,014,724 10,405 1,025,129 
eS = Cae a aot See oa eee Case ba Sere 1,030,986 96,597 1,127,583 
US 10 ane a eA Tee PA rs ar Re eee ee oS Dae 1,149,969 270.776 1,420,745 
LS SO pepe ee eyelets, oe PND we cclat SMno ad 1,379,725 592,288* 1,971,913 
BLISS il ae wae Pema poy ARTS vl Sy Ib IN Oe fe hd ni coh | 1,581,215 728 ,858* 2,309,074 

Total gross Tons.....--- G5 OE ee eee 15,796,181 1,698,824 17,494,006 


* Includes Commonwealth and Florenee Mines. 
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TABLE Showing the Amount of Land Plaster and of Calcined Plaster, producee in 


Michigan, for each year since 1866: 


vans rane” Sack 

N18 6 Gps Pe ee a ce ok gt ee tee hy ER rte ae Node ee Oe 14,6044 Das eee 
SO Tee eee ere eee a eS: Sac Beh oe eee em eae 17,439) | ose 
CCR eet ce at Re Sa aie a a ee 28,837 34,966 
SG Oper eee es mean a see ic Kee ive Goa s werden ee ebetrae eee aera 29,996 41,187 
TIRSYPADD: es nda Paces aR E08, ger geo ee IP ee MA a pe St 31,437 46,179 
penne ay Nee Sern eae ena reco ane Sars ieee See ahem ee pe orale a meee 41,126 48,685 
HS (seem ele eye aes =o kite Mi eee Ne creer eis emt to icine are Shae ore 43,536 59,767 
TEV Saal RG a ie SOA ec Be ACR ch a Poe ela DCS he SRI cy 44,972 82,453 
DUBS Ee she ge ae OE eS Achy Pa) Selle aya car mace geese Sing Be A 39,126 82,449 
ROUO Reet Ee en eee aa ure es eens Ne. pines ee eee 27,019 61,120 
HS i Open eee eis emis tee BOS ene Se Ne ean aReae Aes. 39,131 64,386 
Os eens rele te et at See See met ee eee + 40,000 + 55,000 
SUS Reporte tener ete Pts RP tra ea Rte eta arate eres oa t 40,000 48,346 
ARCH AS) Oh oy Bs a ae eer a ean eee basen 2s Oye ea es Pen ener AOE sie 44,667 50,890 
SS 0 eee ee ete 2 oan ete NS a ee ae ee nee cen eee 49,570 106,004 
TIEN I 40 <A See Rg ee a a ee Ah es ate 33,178 112,813 
ANS CS Bach a a PO ae eee ARDY Sn ses Ck OE eo A 562,618 894,155 
Ory eatsr previ OusnbO O00. -smmasee ste seco oie eee + 100,000 t * 80,000 
TV stal eee secre oe Rectan oluc sere hin cemee eet eee 62,618 974,155 

{ Partly estimated. * Stucco for years previous to 1868, 


TABLE Showing the Number of Tons of Quartz Shipped from Lake Superior in 1881: 


Name of Locality. 


Carpi Velo ceinn oe coe kee ee ee ere te ee Ie onan ee ee 


Lake Fairbanks 


No. of tons, 


.-| 8,460 
_.| 6,560 


_.| 15,020 
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TABLE Showing the Amount of Coal Produced in Michigan for 1877-78-79-80-81, 
Total for Previous Years Partly Estimated. 


taki ed | ear 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

VACKSON MINES ema eesace wes ses (Go aseaae O7,69 7a GIeeSor [a Gd.000) |S eze—aae | eee 
Corunna nesmeseeeer see ce os oe eet et lisraetecns 2203 Tale 1G:2158 jee ees | eee 
Othersminesseermeea Gane ae sileseceeas 1,500 1,000 S00% |Pesseces |e ee 
Lope Mune dackson Coal Co} lassseeee |eceeecee poco sere leaese ee 66,780 61,666 
eCurnekcae vine: (@ackson) esa i25.. (eta lece case losseaceseeeae nee 30,000 37,477 
Michi ean Coal Com (@acksOn)as|asoses |jeeenaes lleceaeees|teceaeaee 20,021 23,987 
CorunnasCoabGon (Corunna pole osese oe |leeaecses lose accel eeomeer = 12,252 7,000 
OGISEHOCRINGL ES mere ratte elles are eet iene ce aes ere ane oe r= laces 1,000 2,000 

Rotalenety tOngee ans 92 eee 350,000 | 69,197 } 77,715 | 82,015 | 130,053 | 132,130 


TABLE Showing the Amount of Land and Calcined Plaster Produced by the severat 
Plaster Companies in Michigan for the Years Given. 


Tons of Land Plaster. Barrels of Stucco. 
NAME OF COMPANY. 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1879. 1880 188] 
e Godfrey. @ Bro. 2... 22-5. 9117s 9.0008): 16.49% |e ee 23,000 | 27,500 
1 Grand Rapids Plaster Co...--] 8,970 } 12,000] 6,375 |.....-.. 23,500 } 20,400 
1Geo. H. White & Co.-......_-. DOOM Bc ae pane cess eco ce aa] cece meal see cee 
2 Wyoming Mills Co ...--....--- 7,000 | 10,000 GCOOFR IE os eee lees onesie pero 
Sinloiy Mills. Cons. 82 |), 4000-1, 7.500c\" 6,716 |a2lcee: 35,000 | 34,913 
1 Taylor & McRingolds.........| 10,585 9,570 RY PANE ee ee 24,504 30,000 
3 Smith, Bullard & Co......---- 1,586 1,500 AEA OL eee eee eee ee sa 2 
NO CAKE ee = ae en csio een 44,667 | 49,570 | 33,178 |_......- 106,004 | 112,813 


1 Quarry, etc., at Grand Rapids. 2 Quarry, etc., at Grandville. 3 Quarry at Alabaster. 
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Se AMIS EL CSAS Tuy lA BT, , 
Showing the Tolal Number of Net Tons of Refined Copper Produced by the Mines of Michigan. By Charles B. Wright, M. B., Commissioner of Mineral Statistics. 
ne ee eee 
1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1380. 1881. Totals, 


RTIGiES Or GOBPER MINING *1955. 1835. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859, 1860. 1861. 1862, 1863. 1364. 1865, 1366. 1867. 1868, 1869, 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. NAMES OF COPPER MINING 
— : NLES ee aa, | COMPANIES, 
ees Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.) Lhe, | Tons) Lie | Tons. Loe. | Tons | Lhe. 


Lbs, | Tons.) Lbs, 


| 
Tons.) Lbs. | Tons.) Lbs, | Tons.| Lbs, | Tons.} Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons. Lbs, | Tons.} Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs, | Tons.| Lbs, | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs, | Tons.| Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs, | Tons,} Lbs. | Tons,} Lbs, | Tons.) Lbs. | Tons. 


1874 Adventure. 
; tina. 


Albany & Boston. 


1154 1 931 3 


SR OPTED oe ro perenne nS Sa om SS | ea ween Si Peabo ks Nereratnsl | amenee | sence | naeeee cee eee ee eee | eee || eer ee ei see accemaliaacene||| = Sie J857] 2) ISH!) © 29) -obel Bu 1858) am BSR eee | ee Nee c| Scene nec ee 
3 Albany & Bos 3 5 pA 
Ne Ee) OR er I S| eS Rae (are nd (ae Se) |i ES | Y  ) | | | | |e mee | me nee | (Pee eae [eae | (nino (ee eres (a)i80) 187 ny £ taloid. 
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3 Arcadian __.... 
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ow partof Phantix). 
Nebraska) f 


2 Bay State 
2 Caledonia ( 
3Calumet & 
1 Carp Lake 
> Central 


900 
1244 
901 
518 
350 2 53 : : ’ . 
3 f > P 9 j P gel ? Conglomerate (Delaware) 


1271 


rd. 
2 Copper Fall 


M 
7 1000 

5) 1179 
50] 1745 


sGrand Po 
% Hancock (Su 
1 Hilton (Ohio) _ _- 
2 Henge 22... 
1 International (Bohemian) 
3 Isle Royal - 
2 Island __ 

? Knowlton 
? Lake Supe 


nal (Bohemian) 


(ay 14 


| (a) 120 
a8 24 


Northwestern 
1 Norwich . 
1Ogima _.-. 
1 Ohio Trap Roce 
3 Osceola —..._.. 8 
? Pennsylvania (Northwest) 


(Northwest). 
therick 


570 


$1? Pewab 


519 


? Ash Bed (Petherick)... 00 
2 Pewabic Sas cera 92 600] 233] 1000 
2? Phenix Bt, FeO) al W590) 72) NS} 142) 82] 165) ==) OL) --- 2 609) 1862] 364] 470 1426 ? Phenix. 
3 Quincy 1,282 1,172} 1000 1,204) 1501} 1,134] 1134 1458 S48 Q a 3 
1 Rize _ 71) 411 475] 150) 128} 1910 M469) 1 Kidge. 
1 Rockland 1000 i 1000 A nn kland 7 
942} (a@)154|| T78h) ta) 5] BIS) a2] se 2 | cae ce | osname aecece | eon oee ewe rf ie nial (Schoolcraft) 


290| (a)213 
ee 1603 


3 Centennial (Schoolcraft) ~ 


Besar aR se ae Sa ce ree ge fe ee Sen Ps i cea ee (eee ene ee (eee | Eaters |e eee GE aoe a ome oeueallleceseei||'seamanl||coeaaaitaaacucleaeane)| aaetes| moaenel|leeemanlll sda—an|[acemsn|lteumeret| senses | ema = 2 a 
3 Sheldon 3 1 & Columbia, 
St. Clair 
T 


Dex 


1 Victoria (For 
age tg are SPOS | (ee ssl | ot seat | [en | mmc fm | me | ema | ane |p| nee ene | eetonoia nem || || em See laa eric all ellie Yeeulisg eee fiance allen atl ease olen oa Loe eal, Bowe ees soy ets re ecalec sealers. 0 tronic ec e a eeeel cee 5; : : 
Ne eee al MRS | teas eee nal | loa | a es ame | ee NASON |News lessened else (cee Neco stealeseifee 1800] 37)” 1000 2) 186 3 ; ~) S $81| Sundry Co.’s and tributers. 


Sundry Co.’s and tributers_--_._-. 
} | | 


7,179 583] 6,375 63] 8,763) 1607) 10,467 124| 13,312) 1300) 12,311 849} 13,373 349} 12,276) 1523) 15,045) 1505] 17,166) 1389] 18,019) 1497] 19,135 997} 19,513 671) 20,845| 1266] 21,425) 1529) 24,869 367 512) 328,341 174, Total No. Net Tons and pounds. 


Total No. Net tonsand pounds| 6,992) 1727] 2,904) 1334) 4,108) 1392) 4,765 830] 4,579} 1916) 4,463} 1995] 6,054 375) 7,519 837} 6,793 323) 6,492) 1344) 6,245} 1965 


Total value (New York city).} $3,146,400 | $1,586,160 2,218,320 | $2,382,500 | $2,129,235 | $2,239,591 | $2,654,900 | $3,487,905 | $3,634,255 | $4,415,600 | $5,870,300 | $5,635,515 | $4,629,375 | $4,442,841 | $4,940,424 | $6,230,016 | $5,096,752 | $5,728,485 | $7,979,400 | $8,726,100 | $8,009,356 | $8,180,625 | $7,993,430 | $7,327,888 | $5,920,540 | $7,327,350 | $0,947,673 $152,587,839 Total value (New York city). 
299436 30—20 26%%—19%; | 24x91 | 241976 27-1736 | 32%—90%4 39-29 55—39 503g 28 #2963 | 294-2196 | 24 —219¢ | 27-21 2-19 | a7 2114 | 45-27% 35-20 25-19 934-213 | 93-18% | 203;—I173 | 17¥—15%¢ | 21%—15 ax—18 | 24%—16x Highest and lowest price. 


Highest and lowest price.._.-- 294s—16 2974 —24 3g 


i Mine in Ontonagon county. 2Minein Keweenawcounty. *%Minein Houghtoncounty. 4MineinIsle Royalcounty. % Mine in Houghton and Keweenaw counties. * Previous to 1855.  f Now FlintSteel. a May Ist ofthe following year. 6 Consolidated with the Flint Steel River. d Consolidated with Pittsburg & Boston. /f Soldto Phenixcompany. g Noretarns, A Since 1855, 
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